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PART IIl.—CHAPTER IX. 


Tue room known as the Astro- 
loger’s (by the maids, less reverently 
eatitled the ‘“star-gazer’s closet’’) 


was that old eight-sided, or lantern, - 


chamber which has been mentioned 
in the short account of the Carian 
sage and his labours. He had used 
it alternately with his other quarters 
in the Chancton Ring; for this had 
outlook of the rising, as the other 
had of the setting stars. At the 
eastern end of the house, it stood 
away from roofs and chimney-tops, 
commanding the trending face of 
hill, and the amplitude of the world 
below, from north-west rouhd the 
north and east, to the rising point 
of Fomahault. 

To this room Alice now made 
her way, as if she had no time to 
spare. With quick, light steps, 
she passed through the hall, and 
then the painted library, as it was 
called from some old stained glass— 
and at the further end she entered a 
little room with double doors, her 
father’s favourite musing-place. In 
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the eastern end of this quiet cham- 
ber, and at the eastern end of all,. 
there was a low and narrow deor.. 
This was seldom locked, beeause- 
none of the few who came so far 
would care to go any further. For 
it opened to a small landing-place, 
dimly lit, as well as damp, and: 
leading to a newel staircase, nar-- 
row, and made of a chalky flint, 
angular and irregular. 

Alice stopped to think a little. 
All things looked so uninviting 
that she would rather do without 
them, Surely now that the sun 
had departed—whether well or 
otherwise—some other time would 
do as nicely for going on with the 
business. There was nothing said 
of any special hurry, so far as she 
could remember ; and what could 
be a more stupid thing than to try 
to unlock an ancient. door without 
any light for the Keyliole? She 
had a very great mind to go back, 
and to come again in the morning. 

She turned with a quick tura 
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towards the light, and the comfort, 
and the company ; then suddenly 
she remembered how she had 
boasted of her courage; and who 
would be waiting to laugh at her, if 
she came back without her errand. 
Fearing ‘further thought, she ran 
like a sunset cloud up the stairway. 

Fifty or sixty steps went by her 
before she had time to think of 
them ; a few in the light, of loop- 
holes, but the greater part in gov- 
erned gloom, or shadowy mixture 
flickering. Then at the top she 
stopped to breathe, and recover her 
wits, for a moment. Here a long 
black door repelled her—a door 
whose outside she knew pretty 
well, but had no idea of the other 
side. Upon this, she began to 
think again; and her thoughts 
were almost too much for her. 

With a little sigh that would 
have moved all imaginable enemies, 
the swiftly sensitive girl called up 
the inborn spirit of her race, and 
‘her own peculiar romance. These 
in combination scarcely could have 
availed her to turn the key, unless 
her father had happened to. think 
of oiling it with a white pigeon’s 
feather. 

When she heard the bolt shoot 
back, she made the best of a bad 
affair. “In for a penny, in for a 
pound ;” “ faint heart is fain ;” “two 
bites at a cherry ;” and above all, 
“noblesse oblige.” With all these 
thoughts to press her forward, in 
she walked, quite dauntlessly. 

And jo, there was nothing to 
frighten ther. Everything looked 
as old and harmless as the man 
who had loved them all; having 
made or befriended them. His 
own little lathe, with its metal 
bed (cast by ‘himself from a mixture 
of his own, defying the rust of cen- 
turies), wanted nothing more than 
dusting, and some oil om the bear- 
ings. And the speculum he had 
worked so hard at, for a reflecting 
telescope—partly his own idea, and 
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partly reflected (as all ideas are) some 
years ere the time of Gregory— 
the error in its grinding, which 
had driven him often to despair, . 
might still be traced by an accurate 
eye through the depth of two hun- 
dred dusty years. Models, patterns, 
moulds, and castings,—many of 
which would have shown how 
slowly our boasted discoveries have 
grown,—also favourite tools, and 
sundry things past out of their 
meaning, lay about among their 
fellows, doomed alike to do no 
work, because the man who had 
kept them moving was_ shorter- 
lived than they were. 

Now young Alice stood among 
them, in a reverential way. They 
were, of course, no more than other 
things laid by to rust, according to 
man’s convenience. And yet she 
could not make up her mind to 
meddle with any one of them. So 
that she only looked about, and be- 
gan to be at home with things. 

Her eager mind was always ready 
to be crowded with a rash, young 
interest in all things. It was the 
great fault of her nature that she 
never could perceive how very far 
all little things should lie beneath 
her notice. So that she now had 
really more than she could contrive 
to take in all at once. 

But while she stood in this sur- 
prise, almost forgetting her errand 
among the multitude of ideas, a 
cloud above the sunset happened 
to be packed with gorgeous light. 
Unbosoming itself to the air in the 
usual cloudy manner, it managed 
thereby to shed down some bright 
memories of the departed one. And 
hence there came a lovely gleam 
of daylight’s afterthought into the 
north-western facet of the old eight- 
sided room. Alice crossed this 
glance of sunset, wondering what 
she was to do, until she saw her 
shadow wavering into a recess of 
wall. There, between the darker 
windows to the right hand of the 
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door, a little hover of refraction, 
striking upon reflection, because it 
was fugitive, caught her eyes. She 
saw by means of this a keyhole in 
a brightened surface, on a heavy 
turn of wall that seemed to have 
no meaning. In right of discovery, 
up she ran, passed her fingers over 
a plate of polished Sussex iron, and 
put her key into the hole, of course. 

The lock had been properly oiled 
perhaps, and put into working order 
sometimes, even within the last 
hundred years. But still it was so 
stiff that Alice had to work the 
key both ways, and with both 
hands, ere it turned. And even 
after the bolt went back, she could 
not open the door at once, perhaps 
because the jamb was rusty, or the 
upper hinge had given forward. 
Whatever the hesitation was, the 
girl would have no refusal. She 
set the key crosswise in the lock, 
and drew one corner of her linen 
handkerchief through the loop of 
it, and then tied a knot, and, 
with both hands, pulled. Inas- 
much as her handkerchief was not 
made of gauze, or lace, or gossamer, 
and herself of no feeble material, 
the heavy door gave way at last, 
and everything lay before her. 

“Ts that all? oh, is that all?” 
she cried, in breathless disappoint- 
ment, and yet laughing at herself. 
‘No jewels, no pearls, no brooches, 
or buckles, or even a gold watch! 
And the great Astrologer must have 
foreseen how sadly, in this year of 
our reckoning, I should be longing 
for a gold watch! Alas! without 
it, what is the use of being ‘brave 
and beautiful’? Here is nothing 
more than dust, mouldy old deeds, 
and a dirty cushion!” 

Alice had a great mind at first to 
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run back to her father and tell him 
that, after all, there was nothing 
found that would be worth the 
carrying. And she even turned, 
and looked round the room, to sup- 
port this strong conclusion, But 
the weight of ancient wisdom 
(pressed on the young imagination 
by the stamp of mystery) held her 
under, and made her stop from 
thinking her own thoughts about 
it. “He must have known better, 
of course, than I do. Only look at 
his clever tools! I am sure I could 
live in this room for a week, and 
never be afraid of anything.” 

But even while she was saying 
this to herself, with the mind in 
command of the heart, and a fine 
conscientious courage, there came 
to her ears, or seemed to come, 2 
quiet, low, unaccountable sound. 
It may have been nothing, as she 
tried to think, when first i ol began 
to recover herself; or it may have 
been something quite harmless, and 
most easily traced to its origin. 
But whatever it was, in a moment 
it managed to quench her desire to 
live in that room. With quick 
hands, now delivered from their 
usual keen -sense of grime, she 
snatched up whatever she saw in 
the cupboard, and banged the iron 
door, and locked it, with a glance 
of defiant terror over the safer 
shoulder first, and then over the 
one that was nearer the noise. 

Then she knew that she had done 
her duty very bravely; and that it 
would be a cruel thing to expect 
her to stay any longer. And, so 
to shut out all further views of 
anything she had no right to see, 
she slipped back the band of her 
beautiful hair; and, under that 
cover, retreated, 


CHAPTER X. 


At this very time there happened 
_to be a boy of no rank, and of un- 


known order, ge, jogging home- 
ward. He differed but little from 
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other boys; and seemed unworthy 
_ of consideration, unless one stopped 
to consider him. Because he was 
a boy by no means virtuous, or 
valiant; neither gifted by nature 
with any inborn way to be wonder- 
fal. Having nothing to help him 
much, he lived among the things 
that came around him, to his very 
utmost; and he never refused a 
bit to eat, because it might have 
been a better bit. And now and 
then, if he got the chance (without 
any more in the background than a 
distant view of detection), he had 
been imagined perhaps to lay hand 
upon a stray trifle that would lie 
about, and was due, but not paid, 
to his merits. Nobody knew where 
this boy came from, or whether he 
came at all indeed, or was only the 
produce of earth or sky, at some 
improper conjunction. Nothing was 
certain about him; except that 
there he was; and he meant to 
stay ; and people, for the most part, 
liked him. And many women 
would have been glad to love. him, 
in a protective way; but for the 
fright by all of them felt, by reason 
of the magistrates. 

These had settled it long ago, at 
every kind of session, that this boy 
(though so comparatively honest) 
must not be encouraged much. He 
nad such a manner of looking 
about, after almost anything; and 
of making the most of those happy 
times when luck embraces art; 
above all, he had such exhaustive 
knowledge of apple-trees, and 
potato-buries, and cows that want- 
ed milking, as well as of ticklish 
trout, and occasional little ducks 
that had lost their way—that after 
long-tried lenience, and allowance 
for such a neglected child, justice 
could no longer take a large and 
wholesome view of “ Bonny.” 

Bonny held small heed of justice 
(even in the plural number) when- 
ever he could help it. The nature 


of his birth and nurture had been 
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such as to make him take an out- 
side view of everything. If people 
liked him, he liked them, and would 
be the last to steal from them; or 
at any rate would let them be the 
last for him to steal from. His 
inner meaning was so honest, that 
he almost always waited for some 
great wrong to be done to him, 
before he dreamed of making free 
with almost anybody’s ducks, 
Widely as he was known, and 
often glanced at from a wrong point 
of view, even his lowest detractor 
could not give hisetymology. Many 
‘attempted to hold that he might 
have been called, in some generative 
outburst, “ Bonnie,” by a Scotch- 
manofimagination. Others laughed 
this idea to scorn, and were sure 
that his right name was “ Boney,” 
because of his living in spite of all 
terror of “ Bonyparty.” But the true 
solution probably was (as with all 
analytic inquiries) the third,—that 
his right name was “ Bony,” because 
his father, though now quite a 
shadowy being, must have at some 
time or other, perhaps, gone about 
crying, “ Rags and Bones, oh !” 
These little niceties of origin 
passed by Bonny as the idle wind. 
He was proud of his name, and it 
sounded well; and wherever he. 
went the ladies seemed to like him, 
as an unknown quantity. Also 
(which mattered far more to him) 
the female servants took to him. 
And, with many of these, he had 
such a way, that it found him in 
victuals, perhaps twice in a week, 
Nevertheless, he was forced to 
work as hard as could be, this sum- 
mer. The dragging weight of a 
hopeless war (as all, except the 
stout farmers, now were beginning 
to consider it) had been tightening, 
more and more, the strain upon the 
veins of trade, and the burden of 
the community. 
This good boy lived in the side 
of a hill, or of a cliff (as some 
might call it), white and beautiful 
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to look at from a proper distance. 
Here he had one of those queer old 
holes, which puzzle the sagest anti- 
quary, and set him in fiercest con- 
flict with the even sager geologist. 
But in spite of them all, the hole 
was there; and in that hole lived 
Bonny. 

Without society, what is life? 
Our tenderest and truest affections 
were not given us for naught. The 
grandest of human desires is to have 
something or other to wallop; and 
fate (in small matters so hard upon 
Bonny) had known when to yield, 
and had granted him this; that is 
to say, a donkey. 

A donkey of such a clever kind, 
and so set up with reasoning powers 
and a fine heart of his own, that all 
his conclusions were almost right, 
until they were beaten out of him. 
His name was “Jack,” and his 
nature was of a level and sturdy 
order, resenting wrongs, accepting 
favours, with all the teeth of grati- 
tude, and braying (as all clever asses 
do) at every change of weather. 
Ilis personal appearance also was 
noble, striking, and romantic ; and 
his face reminded all beholders of 
a well-coloured pipe-bowl upside 
down. For all his muzzle and nose 
were white, as snowy white as if 
he always wore a nosebag newly 
floured from the nearest windwill. 
But just below his eyes, and across 
the mace of his jaws, was a ring of 
brown, and above that not a speck 
of white, but deepening into cloudy 
blackness throughout all his system. 
Then (like the crest of Hector) rose 
a menacing frontlet of thick hair, 
and warlike ears as long as horns, 
yet genialiy revolving; and body 
and legs, to complete the effect, con- 
ceived in the very best taste to match. 

These great virtues of the animal 
found their balance in small foibles, 
A narrow-minded, self-seeking vein, 
—a too vindictive memory, an ob- 
stinacy more than asinine, no sense 
of honour, and a habit of treating 
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too many questions with the teeth 
or heels. These had lowered him 
to his present rank; as may be 
shown hereafter. 

To any worked and troubled 
mind, escaping into the country, it 
would have been a treat to happen 
(round some corner suddenly, when 
the sun throws shadows one) upon 
Bonny and his jacka§s. In the 
ripe time of the evening, when the 
sun is at his kindest, and the earth 
most thankful, and the lines of 
every shadow now are well-accus- 
tomed; when the air has summer 
hope of never feeling frost ayain ; 
and every bush, and stump, and 
hillock quite knows how to stand 
and look; when the creases of yel- 
low and green grass, by the 
roadside, leave themselves for ex- 
planation; till the rain shall settle 
it; and the thick hedge, in the 
calm air, cannot rustle, unless it 
holds a rabbit or a hare at play,— 
when all these things, in their quiet 
way, guide. the shadowy lines of 
evening, and the Jong lanes of 
farewell, what can soothe the spirit 
more than the view of a boy on 
a donkey ? 

Bonny, therefore, was in keeping 
with the world around him (as he 
always contrived to be) when he 
came home on Jack, that evening, 
from along day’s work at Shoreham. 
The lane was at its best almost, 
with all the wild flowers that love 
the chalk, mixed with those that 
hug the border where the chalk 
creams into loam. Among them 
Bonny whistled merrily, as his 
favourite custom was; to let the 
Pixies and the Fairies, ere he came 
under the gloom of the hill, under- 
stand that he was coming, and 
nobody else to frighten them. 

Soothed with the beauty of the 
scene and the majesty of the sunset, 
Jack drew back his ears and listened 
drowsily to his master. “ Britannia 
rules the Waves” was then the 
anthem of the nation; and as she 
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seemed to rule nothing else, though 
fighting very grandly, all patriotic 
Britons found main comfort in gov- 
erning water. 

The happiness of this boy and 
donkey was of that gleeful see-saw 
chancing, which is the heartiest of 
all. This has a snugness of its 
own, which nothing but poverty 
can afford,and luck rejoice to revel 
in. Asa rich man hugs his shivers, 
when he has taken a sudden chill, 
and huddles in over a roaring fire, 
and boasts that he cannot warm 
himself, so a poor fellow may cuddle 
his home, and spread his legs as he 
pleases, for the sake of its very 
want of comfort, and the things it 
makes him think of ; all to be hoped 
for by-and-by. And Bonny was so 
destitute that he had all the world 
to hope for. 

He lived in a hole in the scarp 
of chalk, at the foot of the gully of 
Coombe Lorraine; and many of his 
delightful doings might have been 
seen from the lofty windows, if any 
one ever had thought it worth while 
to slope a long telescope at him. 
But nobody cared to look at Bonny, 
and scatter his lowly happiness— 
than which there is no more fugi- 
tive creature, and none more shy of 
inspection. 

Being of a light and dauntless 
nature, Bonny kept whistling and 
singing his way, over the grass and 
through the furze, and in and out 
the dappled leafage of the summer 
evening; while Jack, with his 
brightest blinkings, picked the parts 
of the track that suited him. The 
setting sun was in their eyes, and 
made them wink every now and 
then, and threw the shadow of long 
ears, and walking legs, and jogging 
heads, here and there and anywhere. 
Also a very fine lump of something 
might in the shadows be loosely 
taken to hang across Jack in his 
latter parts, coming after Bonny’s 
legs, and choice things stowed in 
front of them. 
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The meaning of this was that 
they had been making a very lucky 
long-shore day, at the mouth of the 
river Adur; and on their way home, 
had received some pleasing tribute 
to their many merits in the town of 
Steyning, and down theroad. Jack 
had no panniers, for his master could 
not provide such luxuries ; but he 
had what answered as well, or 
better—a long and trusty meal-sack, 
strongly stitched at the mouth, and 
slit for inlet some way down the 
middle. So that, as it hung well 
balanced over his sturdy quarters, 
anything might be popped in 

uickly ; and all the contents must 
abide together, and churn up into 
fine tenderness, 

As for Bonny himself, the sha- 
dows did him strong injustice, such 
as he was wont to take from all the 


‘world, and make light of. The 


shadows showed him a rag¢ed figure, 
flapping and flickering here and 
there, and random jin his outlines. 
But the true glow of the sunset, full 
upon his face, presented quite an- 
other Bonny. No more to be 
charged as a vagabond than the 
earth and the sun himself were; but 
a little boy who loved his home, 
such as it was, and knew it, and 
kuew little else. Dirty, perhaps, 
just here and there, after the long 
dry weather—but if he had been 
ugly, could he have brought home 
all that dripping ? 

To the little fellow himself as 
yet the question of costume was 
more important than that of come- 
liness, And his dress afforded him 
many sources of pride and self- 
satisfaction. For his breeches were 
possessed of inexhaustible vitality, 
as well as bold and original colour, 
having been adapted for him by the 
wife of his great patron, Bottler the 
pigman, from a pair of Bottler’s 
leggings, made of his own pigskin. 
The skin had _ belonged, in the first 
place, to a very remarkable boar, 
a thorough Calydonian hog, who 
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escaped from a farm-yard, and lived 
for months a wild life in St. 
Leonard’s Forest. Here he scared 
all the neighbourhood, until at last 
Bottler was invoked to arise like 
Meleager, and to bring his pig- 
knife. Bottler met him in single 
combat, slew him before he had 
time to grunt, and claiming him as 
.the spoils of war, pickled his hams 
at his leisure. Also, he tanned the 
hide in his own yard, and made 
himself leggings as everlasting as 
the fame of his exploit. 

With these was Bonny now in- 
dued over most of his nether moiety. 
Shoes and stockings he despised, 
of course, but his little shanks were 
clean and red, while his shoulders 
and chest were lost in the splendour 
of a coachman’s crimson waistcoat. 
At least they were generally so 
concealed, when he set forth in the 
morning, for he picked up plenty of 
pins, and showed some genius in 
arranging them: but after a hard 
day’s work, as now, air and light 
would always reassert their right of 
entrance. Still, there remained 
enough of the mingled charm of 
blush and plush to recall in soft 
domestic bosoms bygone scenes, 
for ever past—but oh, so sweet 
among the trays ! 

To judge him, however, without 
the fallacy of romantic tenderness— 
the breadth of his mouth, and the 
turn of his nose, might go a little 
way against him. Still, he had 
such a manner of showing bright 
white teeth in a jocund grin, and of 
inaking his frizzly hair stand up, 
and his sharp blue eyes express 
amazement, at tle proper moment; 
moreover, his pair of cheeks was 
such (after coming off the downs), 
and his laugh so dreadfully infecti- 
ous, and he had such tales to tell— 
that several lofty butlers were per- 
suaded to consider him. 

Even the butler at Coombe Lor- 
raine—but that will come better 
hereafter. Only as yet may be 
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fairly said, that Bonny looked u 
at the house on the hill with a deli- 
cate curiosity; and felt that his over- 
tures might have been somewhat 
ungraceful, or at least ill-timed, when 
the new young footman (just taken 
on) took it entirely upon himself to 
kick him all the way down the hill. 
This little discourtesy, doubling of 
course Master Bonny’s esteem and 
regard for the place, at the same 
time introduced some constraint 
into his after intercourse. For the 
moment, indeed, he took no measures 
to vindicate his honour; although, 
at a word (as he knew quite well), 
Bottler, the pigman, would have 
brought up his whip and seen to 
it. And even if any of the maids 
of the house had been told to tell 
Miss Alice about it, Bonny was 
sure of obtaining justice, and pity, 
and even half-a-crown. 

Quick as he was to forget and 
forgive the mgny things done amiss 
to him, the boy, when he came to 
the mouth of the coombe, looked 
pretty sharply about him for traces 
of that dreadful fellow, who had 
proved himself such a footman. 
With Jack to help him, with jaw 
and heel, Bonny would not have 
been so very much afraid of even 
him; such a “strong-siding cham- 
pion” had the donkey lately shown 
himself. Still, on the whole, and-af- 
ter such a long day’s work by sea and 
shore, the rover was much relieved to 
find his little castle unleaguered. 

The portal thereof was a yard in 
height, and perhaps fifteen inches 
wide; not all alike, but in and out, 
according to the way the things, or 
the boy himself, went rubbing it. 


-A holy hermit once had lived there, 


if tradition spoke aright. But if so, 
he must have been as narrow of 
body to get in, as wide of mind to 
stop there. At any rate, Bonny 
was now the hermit, and less of a 
saint than a sinner, 

The last glance of sunset was 
being reflected under the eaves of 
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twilight when these two came to 
their home and comfort in the bay 
of the quiet land. From the foot 
of the steep white cliff, the green- 
sward spread itself with a gentle 
slope, and breaks of roughness here 
and there, until it met the depth 
of cornland, where the feathering 
bloom appeared—for the summer 
was a hot one—reared upon its 
jointed stalk, and softened into a 
silver-grey by the level touch of 
evening. The little powdered stars 
of wheat-bloom could not now be 
seen, of course; neither the quiver- 
ing of the awns, nor that hovering 
radiance, which in the hot day 
moves among them. Still the scent 
was on the air, the delicate fragrance 
of the wheat, only caught by wait- 
ing for it, when the hour is genial. 

Bonny and Jack were not in the 
humour now to wait for anything. 
The scent of the wheat was nothing 
to them; but the smell of a loaf 
was something. And Jack knew, 
quite as well as Bonny, that let the 
time be as hard as it would—and it 
was avery hard time already, though 
nothing to what came afterward— 
nevertheless, there were two white 
loaves, charmed by their united 
powers, out of maids who were 
under notice to quit their situations. 
Also on the homeward road, they 
had not failed entirely of a few fine 
gristly hocks of pork, and the bottom 
of a skin of lard, and something un- 
known, but highly interesting, from 
a place where a pig had been killed 
that week, much as the time of 
year was wrong. 

“ Now, Jack, tend thee’zell,” said 
Bonny, with the air of a full-grown 
man almost, while he was working 
his own little shoulders in betwixt 
the worn hair on the ribs, and the 
balanced bag overhanging them. 
Jack knew what he was meant to 
do; for he brought his white nose 
cleverly round, just where it was 
wanted, and pushed it under one 
end of the bag, and tossed it care- 
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fully over his back, so that it slid 
down beautifully, 

When this great bag lay on the 
ground (or rather, stood up, in a 
clumsy way, by virtue of what was 
inside of it), the first thing every- 
body did was to come, and poke, 
and sniff at it. And though the 
everybody was no more than Bonny 
and his donkey, the duty was not 


badly done, because they were both 


so hungry. 

When the strings were cut, and 
the bag in relief of tension panted, 
ever so many things began to ooze, 
and to ease themselves, out of it. 
First of all two great dollops of oar- 
weed, which had excellently per- 
formed their task of keeping every- 
thing tight and sweet with the 
hungry fragrance of the sea, Then 
came a mixture of almost anything, 
which a boy of no daintiness was 
likely to regard as eatable, or a 
child of no science whatever to look 
upon as a rarity. Bonny was a 
collector of the grandest order; the 
one who collects everything. Here 
was food of the land, and food of 
the sea, and food of the tidal river, 
mingled with food for the mind of 
a boy, who had no mind—to his 
knowledge. In the humblest way 
he groped about, and wondered at 
almost everything. 

Now he had things to wonder at 
which (in the heat of the day and the 
work) had been caught and stowed 
away anyhow. The boy and the 
donkey had earned their load with 
such true labour, that now they 
could not remember even half of it. 
Jack, by hard collar-work at the 
nets; Bonny, by cheering him up 
the sand, and tugging himself with 
his puny shoulders, and then by 
dancing, and treading away, and 
kicking with naked feet among the 
wastrel fish, full of thorns and tails, 
shed from the vent of the drag-net 
by the spent farewell of the shoaling 
wave. 


For, on this very day, there had 
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been the great Midsummer haul at 
Shoreham. It was the old custom 
of the place ; but even custom must 
follow the tides, and the top of the 
summer spring-tides (when the fish 
are always liveliest) happened, for 
the year 1811, to come on the 18th 
day of June. Bonny for weeks had 
been looking forward; and now be- 
fore him lay his reward ! ; 

After many sweet and bitter uses 
of adversity, this boy, at an early 
age, had caught the tail of prudence. 
It had been to his heart, at first, a 
friendly and a native thing, to feast 
to the full (when he got the chance) 
and go empty away till it came 
again. But now, being grown to 
riper years, and, after much con- 
sideration, declared to be at least 
twelve years old by the only pork- 
butcher in Steyning, Bonny began 
to know what was what, and to salt 
a good deal of his offal. 

For this wise process he now 
could find a greater call than usual ; 
because, through the heat of the 
day, he had stuck to his first and 
firmly-grounded principle—never to 
refuse refuse. So that many other 
fine things were mingled, jumbled, 
and almost churned, among the sun- 
dry importations of the flowing tide 
and net, All of these, now, he well 
delivered (so far as sappy limbs 
could do it) upon a cleanish piece 
of ground, well accustomed to such 
favours. Then Bonny stood back, 
with his hands on his knees, and 
Jack spread his nose at-some of it, 

Loaves of genuine wheaten bread 
were getting scarce already. Three 
or four bad harvests, following long 
arrears of discontent, and hanging 
on the heavy arm of desperate tax- 
ation, kept the country, and the 
farmers, and the people that must 
be fed, in such a condition that we 
(who cannot be now content with 
anything) deserve no blame when 
we smack our lips in our dainty con- 
tempt of our grandfathers. 

Bonny was always good to Jack, 





according to the way they had of 
looking at one another; and so, of 
the choicest spoils, he gave him a 
half-peck loaf, of a fibre such as 
they seldom softened their teeth 
with. Jack preferred this to any 


_ clover, even when that luxury could 


be won by clever stealing; and now 
he trotted away with his loaf to the 
nearest stump where backing-power 
against his strong jaws could be got. 
Here he laid his loaf against the 
stump, and went a little way back 
to think about it, and to be sure 
that every atom was forhim. Then 
without scruple or time to spare, he 
tucked up bis lips, and began in a 
hurry to make a bold dash for the 
heart of it. 

“More haste, Jess speed,” is a 
proverb that seems, at first sight, 
one of the last that need be quoted 
to a donkey. Yet, in the present 
instance, Jack should have spared 
himself time to study it; for in less 
than a moment he ran up to Bonny, 
with his wide mouth at its widest, 
snorting with pain, and much yearn- 
ing to bellow, but by the position 
disabled. There was something 
stuck fast in the roof of his mouth, 
in a groove of the veiny black 
arches; and work as he might with 
his wounded tongue, he was only 
driving it further in. His great 
black eyes, as he gasped with fright, 
and the piteous whine of his — 
ing nose, and his way altogether, so 
scared poor Bonny, that the chances 
were he would run away. And so, 
no doubt, he must have done (being 
but a little boy as yet), if it had 
not chanced that a flash of some- 
thing caught his quick eye suddenly, 
something richly shining in the 
cavern of the donkey’s mouth. 

This was enough, of course, for 
Bonny. His instinct of scratching, 
and digging, and hiding, was up 
and at work in a moment. He 
thrust his brown hand betwixt 
Jack’s great jaws, and drew’ it back 
quickly enough to escape the snap 
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of their glad reunion. And in his 
hand was something which he had 
drawn from the bag of ‘the net that 
day, but scarcely stopped to look at 
twice, in the huddle of weeds and 
the sweeping. It had lain among 
many fine gifts of the sea—skates, 
and dog-fish, sea-devils, sting-rays, 
thornbacks, inky cuttles, and scol- 
lops, cockles, whelks, green crabs, 
jelly-fish, and everything else that 
makes fishermen swear, and then 
grin, and then spit on their palms 
again. Among these in Bonny’s bag 
had lain manifold boons of the life- 
giving earth, extracted from her 
motherly feeling by one or two good 
butchers. 

Bonny made no bones of this, 
Fish, flesh, fowl, or stale red-herring 
—he welcomed all the works of 
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charity with a charitable nose, and 
fingers not of the nicest. So that 
his judgment could scarcely have 
been “ prejudicially affected by any 
preconceived opinion” — as our 
purest writers love to say—when he 
dropped this thing, and smelled his 
thumb, and cried, “Lord, how it 
makes my hand itch ! ” 

After such a strong expression, 
what can we have to say to’ him? 
It is the privilege of our period to 
put under our feet whatever we 
would rather not face out, At the 
same time, to pretend to love it, and 
lift it by education. Nevertheless, 
one may try to doubt whether poor 
Bonny’s grandchildren (if he ever 
presumed to have any) thrive on 
the lesson, as well as he did on the 
loaf, of charity. 


CHAPTER XI, 


There used to be a row of build- 
ings, well within the sacred precincts 
of the Inner Temple, but still pre- 
serving a fair look - out on the 
wharves, and the tidal gut at their 
back, till the whole view was swal- 
lowed by gas-works. Here for long 
ages, law had flourished on the ex- 
crete things of outlawry, fed by the 
reek of Whitefriars, as a good nettle 
enjoys the mixen. 

Already, however, some sweeping 
changes had much improved this 
neighbourhood, and the low attor- 
neys who throve on crime, and of 
whom we get unpleasant glimpses 
through our classic novelists, had 
been succeeded by men of repute, 
and learning, and large practice, 
And among all these there was 
not one more widely known and 
respected than Glanvil Malahide, 
K.C.; an eminent equity-barrister, 
who now declined to don the wig 
in any ordinary cause. He had 
been obliged, of course, to fight, 
like the rest of mankind, for cele- 
brity ; but as soon as this was well 


assured, he quitted the noisier sides 
of it. But his love of the subtleties 
of the law (spun into fairer and 
frailer gossamer by the soft spider 
of equity), as well as the power of 
habit, kept him to his old profes- 
sion; so that he took to chamber- 
practice, and had more than he 
could manage. 

Sir Roland Lorraine had known 
this gentleman by repute at Oxford, 
when Glanvil Malahide was young, 
and believed to be one of the best 
scholars there; in the days when 
scholarship often ripened (as it sel- 
dom does now) to learning. For 
the scholarship now must be kept 
quite young, for the smaller needs 
of tuition. 

Hence it came to pass that as 
soon as Hilary Lorraine was quite 
acquit of Oxford leading - strings, 
and had scrambled into some degree, 
his father, who especially wished 
(for some reasons of his own) to 
keep the boy out of the army, en- 
tered him gladly among the pupils 
of Mr. Glanvil Malahide, Not that 
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Hilary was expected ever to wear 
the horse-hair much (unless an in- 
sane desire to do so should find 
its way into his open soul), but 
that the excellent goodness of law 
might drop, like the gentle dew 
from heaven, and grow him into a 
Justice of the Peace. 

Hilary looked upon this matter, 
as he did on too many others, With 
a sweet indifference. If he could 
only have had his own way, he 
would have been a soldier long ago ; 
for that was the time when all ‘the 
spirit of Britain was roused up to 
arms, But this young fellow’s 
great fault was, to be compact of so 
many elements that nothing was 
settled amongst them. He had 
“creat gifts,’ as Mr. Malahide said 
—* extraordinary talents,” we say 
now—but nobody knew (least of all 
their owner) how to work them 
properly. This is one of the most 
unlucky compositions of human 
mind—to be applicable to every 
thing, but applied to nothing. If 
Hilary had lain under pressure, and 
been squeezed into one direction, he 
must have become a man of mark. 

This his father could not see. As 
a general rule a father fails to know 
what his son is fit for; and after 
disappointment, fancies (for a little 
time at least) himself a fool to have 
taken the boy to be all that the 
mother said of him, Nevertheless, 
the poor mother knows how right 
she was, and the world how wrong. 

But Hilary Lorraine, from child- 
hood, had no mother to help him. 
What he had to help him was good 
birth, good looks, good abilities, a 
very sweet temper, and a kind and 
truly genial nature, Also a strong- 
ish will of his own (whenever his 
heart was moving), yet ashamed to 
stand forth boldly in the lesser mat- 
ters. And here was his fatal error; 
that he looked upon almost every- 
thing as one of the lesser matters. 
He had, of course, a host of friends, 
from the freedom of his manner; 
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and sometimes he would do such 
things that the best, or even the 
worst of them, could no longer walk 
with him, Things not vicious, but 
a great deal too far gone in the op- 
posite way—such as the snatching 
up of a truly naked child and cares- 
sing it,or any other shameful act, 
in the face of the noblest Christen- 
dom. These things he would do, 
and worse; such as no toady with 
self-respect could smile ‘at in broad 
daylight, and such as often exposed 
the lad to laughter in good society. 
One of his best friends used to say 
that Hilary wanted a vice or two to 
make his virtues balance. This may 
have been so; but none the less, he 
had his share of failings. 

‘or a sample of these last he had 
taken up and made much of one of 
his fellow-pupils in these well-con- 
nected chambers. This was one 
Gregory Lovejoy, a youth entirely 
out of his element among fashionable 
sparks, Steadfast ambition of a 
conceptive mother sent him, against 
his stars, to London ; and here he 
became the whetstone for those 
brilliant blades, his fellow-pupils. 
Because he had been at no university, 
nor even so much as a public school, 
and had no introduction to anybody 
who had never heard of him. 

Now the more the rest disdained 
this fellow, the more Lorraine re- 
garded him ; feeling, with a sense too 
delicate to arise from any thought, 
that shame was done to good birth 
by being even conscious of it, ex- 
cept upon great occasions. And so, 
without giving much offence, or 
pretending to be a champion, Hilary 
used to shield young Lovejoy from 
the blunt shafts of small humour 
continually levelled at him. 

Mr. Malahide’s set of chambers 
was ig the best to be found in 
Equity Walk, Inner Temple. His 
pupils—ten in number always, be- 
cause he would accept no more, and 
his high repute insured no less— 
these worthy youths had the longest 
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room, facing with three whitey- 
brown windows into “Numa Square.” 
Hence the view, containing all 
“ utilitarian edifices,” freely ranged 
across the garden’s classic walks of 
asphodel to the broad Lethean river 
on whose wharves we are such 
weeds, For “Paper Buildings,” 
named from some swift sequence of 
suggestion, reared no lofty height as 
yet to mar the sedentary view. 

All who have the local key wilil 
enter into the scene at once ; so far, 
at least, as necessary change has 
failed to operate. But Mr. Mala- 
hide’s pupils scarcely ever looked 
out of the windows. None, however, 
should rashly blame them for apathy 
as to the prospect. They seldom 
looked out of the windows, because 
they were very seldom inside them. 

In the first place, their attendance 
there was voluntary and precarious. 
They paid their money,and they took 
their choice whether they ever did 
anything more. Each of them paid 
—or his father for him—a fee of a 
hundred guineas to have the “run 
of the chambers,” and most of them 
carried out their purpose by a run- 
away from them. The less they 
came, the less trouble they caused 
to Mr. Glanvil Malahide; who al- 
ways gave them that much to know 
when they paid their fee of entrance. 
“Tf you mean to be a lawyer,” he 
said, “I will do my best to make 
youone, If you only come for the 
name of it, I shall say but little more 
to you.” This, of course, was fair 
enough, and the utmost that could 
be expected of him: for most of his 
pupils were young men of birth, 
or good position in the English 
counties, to whom in their future 
condition of life a little smattering 
of law, or the credit of owning such 
smattering, would be worth a few 
hundred guineas. Common Law, 
of course, was far more likely to 
avail them in their rubs of the 
world than equity ; but of that fine 
drv~ they had generally taken their 
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dose in Pleaders’ Chambers, and 
were come to wash the taste away 
in the purer shallows of equity. 

Hilary, therefore, might be con- 
sidered, and certainly did consider 
himself, a remarkably attentive 
pupil, for he generally was to be 
found in chambers four or even five 
days of the week, coming in time to 
read all the news before the five 
o’clock dinner in Hall. Whereas 
the Honourable Robert Gumption, 
and Sir Francis Kickabout, two 
of his fellow-pupils, had only been 
seen in chambers once since they 
paid their respective fees; and the 
reason of their attendance then was 
that they found the towels too dirty 
to use at the billiard-rooms in Fleet 
Street. The clerks used to sa 
among themselves, that “these 
young fellows must be dreadful fools 
to pay one hundred guineas, because 
any swell with the proper cheek 
might easy enough have the go of 
the chambers, and nobody none the 
wiser; for they wouldn’t know 
him, nor the other young gents, 
and least of allold ‘ horsewig.’ ” 

However, there chanced to be two 
or three men who made something 
more than a very expensive lounge 
of these eminent chambers. Of these 
worthy fellows, Rice Cockles wasjone 
(who had been senior wrangler two 
years before, and from that time 
knew not one good night’s rest, till 
the Woolsack broke his fall into his 
grave), and another was Gregory 
Lovejoy. Cockles was thoroughly 
conscious — as behoves a_ senior 
wrangler—of possessing great abili- 
ties; and Lovejoy knew, on his own 
behalf, that his mother at least was 
as sure as could be of all the wonders 
he must do. 

Hilary could not bear Rice Cockles, 
who was of a dry sarcastic vein ; 
but he liked young Lovejoy more 
and more, the more he had to de- 
fend him. Youths who have not 
had the fortune to be at a public 
school or acollege, seldom know how 
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to hold their tongues until the world 
has silenced them. Gregory, there- 
fore, thought no harm to boast, op- 
portunely one fine May morning 
(when some one had seen a tree blos- 
soming somewhere) of the beauty of 
his father’s cherry-trees. How noble’ 
and grand they must be just now, 
one sheet of white, white, white, he 
said, as big as the Inner and the 
Middle Temple and Lincoln’s Inn, 
all put together! And then how 
the bees were among them buzzing, 
knowing which sorts first to milk ; 
and the tortoise-shell butterflies 
quite sure to be out, for the first of 
their summering. But in the moon- 
light, best of all, when the moon 
was three days short of full, then 
was the time an unhappy Londoner 
must be amazed with happiness. 
Then to walk among them was like 
walking in a -fairy-land, or being 
lost in a sky of snow, before a 
flake begins to fall. A delicate 
soft world of white, an in and out 
of fancy lace, a feeling of some white 
witchery, and almost a fright that 
little white blossoms have such 
power over one. 

“Where may one find this grand 
paradise 7” asked Rice Cockles, as 
if he could scarcely refrain his feet 
from the road to it, 

“Five miles the other side of 
Seven-Oaks ;” Gregory answered, 
boldly. 

“1 know the country. Does your 
father grow cherries for Covent 
Garden market ?” 

“Of course he does. Didn’t you 
know that?” Thenceforth in cham- 
bers Lovejoy was always known 
as “Cherry Lovejoy.” And he al- 
ways answered to that name. 

It was now the end of June, 
and the cherries must be getting 
ripe. The day had been very hot 
and sultry, and Hilary came into 
chambers later than his usual time, 
but fresh as a lark, as he always was. 
Even Mr. Malahide had felt the 
weight of the weather, and of his 
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own threescore years and five, and 
in his own room was dozing. The 
three clerks in their little den were 
fit for next to nothing, except to lie 
far away in some meadow, with 
sleepy beer, under alder-trees. Even 
Rice Cockles had struck work with 
one of those hopeless headaches 
which are bred by hot weather 
from satire, a thing that turns sour 
above freezing-point; and no one 
was dwelling in the long hot room 
save the peaceful and steady Gregory. 

Even he, with his resolute will 
to fulfil his mother’s prophecies, 
could scarcely keep his mind from 
flagging, or his mouth from yawn- 
ing, as he went through some most 
elaborate answer to a grand petition 
in equity—the iniquity being, to a 
common mind, that the question 
could have arisen. But Mr, Mala- 
hide, of course, regarded things pro- 
fessionally,. 

“ Lovejoy, thy name is ‘ Love 
misery,’ ” cried young Lorraine, who 
never called his fellow-pupil “ Cher- 
ry,” though perfettly welcome to do 
so. “I passed an optician’s shop 
just now, and the thermometer 
stands at 96°. That quill must have 
come from an ostrich to be able to 
move in such weather. Even the 
counsellor yields to the elements. 
Hark how he winds his sultry 
horn! Is it not a great and true 
writer who says, ‘I tell thee that 
the quills of the law are the dead- 
liest shafts of the Evil One’? Come, 
therefore, and try a darting match.” 

Gregory felt no inclination for so 
hot a pastime ; he had found, how- 
ever, a habit of yielding to the im- 
pulsive and popular Hilary, which 
led him into a few small scrapes, 
and one or two that were not small. 
Lorraine’s unusual brightness of 
nature, and personal beauty, and 
gentle bearing, as well as an inborn 
readiness to be pleased with every- 
body, insured him a good liking with 
almost all kinds of people. How 
then could young Lovejoy, of a fine 
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but unshapen character, and never in- 
troduced to: the. very skirts of good 
society, help looking up to his cham- 
pion Hilary as a charming deity? 
Therefore he made way at once for 
Hilary’s sudden freak for darts. 
The whole world being at war just 
then (as happens upon the average 
in every generation), Cherry Love- 
joy slung his target, a legal almanac 
for the year. Then he took four 
long quills, and pared them of their 
plumes, aud split the shafts, and 
fitted each witli four paper wings, 
cut and balanced cleverly. His 
aptness in the business showed that 
this was not his first attempt; and 
it was a hard and cruel thing that 
he should now have to prepare 
them. But the clerks had a regu- 
lar trick of stealing the “ young 
pups’” darts from their unlocked 
drawers, partly for practice among 
themselves, but mainly to please 
their families. 

“Capital! Beautifully done !” 
cried Hilary, as full of life as if the 
only warmth of the neighbourhood 
were inside him. “ We never 
turned out such a good lot before ; 
I could never do that like | you. 
But now for the tips, my * dear 
fellow !” 

“ Any fool can do what I have 
done. But no one can cut the tip 
at all, to stick in the target, and 
not bounce back; only you, Mr. 
Lorraine.” 

“ Mister Lorraine! now Gregory 
Lovejoy, I thought we liked one 
another well enough to have dropped 
that long ago. If you will only 
vouchsafe to notice, you shall see 
how I cut the slit, so that the well- 
sped javelin pierces even a cover of 
calf-skin.” It was done in a mo- 
ment, by some quick art, inherited, 
perhaps, from Prince Agasicles, and 
then they took their stations. 

From the further end of the room 
they cast (for thirty feet and more 
ana over two great tables scar- 
red by keen generations of lawyers. 
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Hilary threw the stronger shaft, but 
Gregory took more careful aim; 
so that in spite of the stifling heat 
the contest grew exciting. 

“ Blest if they young donkeys 
knows hot from *cold!” said the 
senior clerk, disturbed in his little 
room by the prodding and walking, 
and the lively voices. 

“Sooner them, than you nor 
me!” the second clerk muttered 
sleepily. When the most ungram- 
matical English is wanted, a copy- 
ing clerk is the man to supply it. 

In spite of unkindly criticism, 
the brisk acontic strife went on. 
And every hit was chronicled on a 
long sheet of draft paper. 

“Sixteen to you, eighteen to me! 
cried Gregory, poising his “at 
shadowed spear, while his coat and 
waistcoat lay in the folds of a suit 
that could never terminate, and his 
square Kentish face was even redder 
than a ripe May-Duke. At that 
moment the door was opened, and 
in came Mr. Malahide. 

“Just _so !” he said, in his quiet 
way; “I now understand the origin 
of a noise which has often puzzled 
me. Lorraine, what a baby you 
must be !” 

“Can a baby do that?” said Hil- 
ary, as he stepped into poorGregory’s 
place, and sped his dart into the 
Chancellor’s eye, the bull’s eye of 
their target. 

“That was well done,” Mr. Mala- 
hide answered; “ perhaps it is the 
only good shot you will ever make 
in your profession.” 

“T hope not, sir. Under your 
careful tuition I am laying the 


‘foundations of a mighty host of 


learning.” 

At this the lawyer was truly 
pleased. He really did believe that 
he took some trouble with his pupils ; 
and his very kind heart was always 
gratified by their praises. And he 
showed his pleasure in his usual 

way by harping on verbal niceties. 

“ Foundations of a host, Lorraine ! 
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Foundations of a pile, you mean; 
and as yet, dusisti pilis. But you 
may be a credit to me yet. Allow- 
ance must be made for this great 
heat. I will talk to you to-morrow.” 

With these few words, and a 
pleasant smile, the eminent lawyer 
withdrew to his den, feigning to 
have caught no glimpse of the deep- 
ly-blushing Lovejoy. For he knew 
quite well that Gregory could not 
afford to play with his schooling; 
and so (like a proper gentleman) he 
fell upon the one who could. Hil- 
ary saw his motive, and with his 
usual speed admired him. 

“ What a fine fellow- he is?” he 
said, as if in pure self-commune: 
“from the time he becomes Lord 
Chancellor, I will dart at no legal 
almanac. But the present fellow— 
however, the weather is too hot to 
talk of him. Lovejoy, wilt thou 
come with me? I must break out 
into the country.” 

“What !” cried Gregory, drawing 
up at the magic word from his stool 
of repentance, and the desk of his 
diminished head. “ What was that 
you said, Lorraine ?” 

“Fair indeed is the thing thou 
hast said, and fair is the way thou 
saidest it. Tush! shall I never get 
wholly out of my ignorant know- 
ledge of Greek plays? Of languages 
that be, or have been, only two 
words survive this weather, in the 
streets of London town; one is 
‘rus,’ and the other ‘ country.’ ” 

“<Tt isa sweet and decorous thing 
to die on behalf of the country.’ 
That line I remember well; you 
must have seen it somewhere ?” 

“Tt is one of my earliest memo- 
ries, and not a purely happy one. 
But that is ‘patria,’ not ‘rus.’ 
‘ Patria’ is the fatherland; ‘rus’ isa 
fellow’s mother. None can under- 
stand this parable till they have 
lived in London.” 

“ Lorraine,” said Gregory, coming 
up shyly, yet with his brown eyes 
sparkling, and a steadfast mouth to 


declare. himself—‘“ you are very 
much above me, of course, I know.” 

“Tam uncommonly proud to hear 
it,” Hilary answered, with his most 
sweet smile; “because I must be 
a much finer fellow than I ever 
could have dreamed of being.” 

“Now, you know well enough 
what I mean. I mean, in position 
of life and all that, and birth, and 
breeding, and everything else,” 

“To be sure,” said Hilary 
gravely, making a trumpet of blot- 
ting-paper; “any other advantage 
Gregory ?” 

“Fifty, if I could stop to tel. 
them. But I see that you mean to 
argue it. Now argument is a thing 
that always id 

“ Now, Gregory, just acknowledge 
me your superior in argument; and 
I will confess myself your superior 
in every one of those other things.” 

“Well, you know, Lorraine, I 
could scarcely do that. Because it 
was only the very last time “ 

“Exactly,” said Hilary; “so it 
was—the very last time, you left me 
no more than a shadow caught in a 
cleft stick. Therefore, friend Gre- 
gory, say your say, without any 
traps for the sole of my foot.” 

“Well, what I was thinking was 
no more than this—if you would 
take it into consideration now—con- 
sidering what the weather is, and 
ail the great people gone out of 
London, and the streets like fire 
almost, and the lawyers frightened 
by the comet, quite as if, as if, al- 
most——” 

“ As if it were the devil come for 
them.” , 
“Exactly so. Bellows’ clerk told 
me, after he saw the comet, that he 
could prove he had never been ar- 
ticled. And when you come to con- 
sider also that there will be a row 
to-morrow morning,—not much, of 
course, but still a thing to be avoided 
till the weather cools,—I thought ; 
at least, I began to think——” 

“My dear fellow, what? Anx- 
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iety in this dreadful weather is 
fever.” 

“Nothing, nothing at all, Lor- 
raine. But you are the sweetest- 
tempered fellow I ever came across ; 
and so I thought that you would not 
mind,—at least, not so very much, 
perhaps——” 

“My sweet temper is worn out. 
I have no mind to mind anything, 
Gregory; come and dine with me.” 

“ That is how you stop me always, 
Lorraine ; I cannot be for ever com- 
ing, and come, to dine with you. 
I always like it; but you know Fe 

“To be sure, I know that I like 
it too. It is high time to see about 
it. Who could dine in Hall to-day, 
and drink his bottle of red - hot 
port ?” 

“JT could, and so could a hundred 
others. And I mean to do it un- 
less wd 

“Unless what? Mysterious Gre- 
gory, by your face I know that you 
have some very fine thing to pro- 
pose. Have you the heart to keep 
me suspended, as well as uncom- 
monly hungry ?” 

“It is nothing to make a fuss 
about. Lorraine, you turn upon 
one so, as if you forget the differ- 
ence. I was only thinking, just by 
accident, of something that came 
into my head quite casually.” 

“Such things have an inspiration. 
Out with it at last, fair Gregory.” 

“ Well then, if you must have it, 
how I should like for you to come 
with me to have a little turn among 
my father’s cherry-trees !” 

“What a noble thought!” said 
‘Hilary ; “a poetic imagination only 
could have hit on such a thought. 
The thermometer at 96°—and the 
cherries—can they be sour now ?” 

“Such a thing is quite impos- 
sible,” Gregory answered, gravely ; 
“in a very cold wet summer they 
are sometimes a little middling. But 
in such a splendid year as this, there 
can be no two opinions. Would 
you like to see them ?” 
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“Now, Lovejoy, I can put up 
with much; but not with madden- 
ing questions.” 

“You mean, I suppose, that you 
could enjoy half-a-dozen cool red 
cherries, if you had the chance to 
pick them in among the long green 
leaves ?”’ 

“ Half-a-dozen ! Half-a-peck; and 
half -a- bushel afterwards. Where 
have I put my hat? I am off, if it 
costs my surviving sixpence.” 

“Lorraine, how very good you 
are! But you are always in such a 
hurry. You ought to think a good 
many times, before you are sure that 
you ought to do it. Remember 
that my father’s house is very good 
indeed, and very comfortable, I am 
sure; still it is very different from 
what you are accustomed to.” 

“Such things are not worth 
thinking about. Custom, and all 
that, are quite below contempt; I 
know they are. The greatest mis- 
take of our lives is custom; and the 
greatest delight is to kick it away. 
Will your father be glad to see 
me ?” 

“He has heard so much of you, 
Lorraine, that he vowed he would 
come to London (though he hates 
it so abominably), to see you and to 
ask you down; if I were afraid to 
do so. It is a very old-fashioned 
place; you must please to bear that 
in mind. Also, my father, and my 
mother, and all of us, are old-fash- 
ioned people, living in a quiet way. 
You would carry on more in an 
hour, than we do in a twelvemonth. 
We like to go all over things, ever 
so many times, perhaps (like push- 
ing rings up and down a stick), be- 
fore we begin to settle them. But 
when we have settled them, we 
never start again; as you seem to 
do.” 

“Now, Gregory, Gregory, this is 
bad. When did you know me to 
start again? Ready I am to start 
this once, and to dwell in the or- 
chards for ever.” 
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In a few words more, these two 
young fellows agreed to take their 
luck of it. There was nothing in 
chambers for Lovejoy to lose, by 
going away for a day or two; and 
Hilary long had felt uneasy at leav- 
ing a holiday overdue, Therefore 
they made their minds up promptly 
for an early start next morning, 
while the drowsy town should be 
thrusting chimney-pots to catch the 
dew. 

“ Gregory,” said Lorraine, at last, 
“vour mind is a nest of genius, 
We two will sit upon bushel-bas- 
kets, and watch the sun rise out of 
sacks. Before he sets, we will chal- 
lenge him to face our early waggon. 
Covent Garden is our trysting spot, 
and the hour 4 a.m. Oh, day to be 
marked with white chalk for ever!” 

“T am sure I can’t tell how that 
may be,” answered the less fervent 
Gregory. “ Thereis not much chalk 
down our way, and I never saw 
black chalk anywhere. But can I 
trust you to be there? If you don’t 
come, I shall not go without yon, 
and the whole affair must be put off.” 

“No fear, Gregory; no fear of 
me. The lark shall still be on her 
nest ;—but wait, my friend, I will 
tell the Counsellor, lest I-seem to 
dread his face.” 

Lovejoy saw that this was the 
bounden duty of a gentleman, inas- 
much as the learned lawyer had 
promised his young friend a little 
remonstrance upon the following 
morning. The chances were that 
he would forget it; and this, of 
course, enhanced the duty of mak- 
ing him remember it, Therefore 
Hilary gave three taps on the worm- 
eaten door of his good tutor, accord- 
ing to the scale of precedence. This 
rule was—inferior clerk, one tap; 
head-clerk, two taps; pupil (being 
no clerk at all, and paying, not 
drawing, salary), as many taps as 
he might think proper, in a reason- 
able way. 

VOL. CXV.—NO. DCCIL, 
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Hilary, of course, began, as he 
always managed to begin, with al- 
most everybody. 

“T am sorry to disturb you, sir, 
and I have nothing particular to 
say.” 

“Tn that case, why did you come, 
Lorraine? It is your usual state of 
mind.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Hilary, laugh- 
ing at the terse mood of the master, 
“J thought you had something to 
say to me—a very unusual state of 
mind,” he was going to say, “on 
your part;” but stopped, with a 
well-bred youth’s perception of the 
unbecoming. 

“Yes, I have something to say 
to you. I remember it now, quite 
clearly. You were playing some 
childish game with Lovejoy, in the 
pupil’s room, Now, this is all well 
enough for you, who are fit for no- 
thing else, perhaps. Your father 
expects no work from you; and if 
he did, he would never get it. You 
may do very well, in your careless 
way, being born to the gift of in- 
difference. But those who can and 
must work hard—is it honest of you 
to seduce them? You think that I 
speak severely. Perhaps I do, be- 
cause I feel that I am speaking to a 
gentleman.” 

“Tt is uncommonly hard,” said 
Hilary, with his bright blue eyes 
half conscious of a shameful spring 
of moisture, “that a fellow always 
gets it worse for trying to be a 
gentleman.” 

“You have touched a great truth,” 
Mr. Malahide answered, labouring 
bitterly not to smile; “but so it 
always must be. My boy, I am 
sorry to vex you; but to be vexed 
is better than to grieve. You like 
young Lovejoy—don’t make him 
idle.” 

“Sir, I will dart at him hence- 
forth, instead of the late Lord Chan- 
cellor, now sitting upon asphodel.” 

“ Lorraine,” the great lawyer sud- 
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denly asked, in a flush of unusual 
interest; “you have been at Oxford will. 


quite recently. They do all sorts 
of things there now. Have they 
settled what asphodel is ?” 
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“No, sir, I fear that they never 
There are several other moot 
questions still, But with your kind 
leave, I mean to try to settle that 
point to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Martin Lovejoy, Gregory’s father, 
owned and worked a pleasant farm in 
that part of Kent which the natives 
love to call the “Garden of Eden,” 
In the valley of the upper Medway, 
a few miles above Maidstone, pretty 
hamlets follow the soft winding of 
the river. Here an ancient race of 
settlers, quiet but intelligent, chose 
their home, and chose it well, and 
love it as dearly as ever. 

To argue with such people is to 
fall below their mercy. They stand 
at their cottage-doors, exactly as 
twelve generations ago they stood. 
A riotous storm or two may have 
swept them, but it never lasted long. 
The bowers of hop and of honey- 
. suckle, trimmed alleys, and rambling 
roses, the flowering trees by the side 
of the road, and the truest of true 
green meadows, the wealth of deep 
orchards retiring away—as all wealth 
does—to delight itself; and where 
the land condescends to wheat, the 
vast, gratitude of the wheat-crop,— 
nobody wonders, after a while, that 
these men know their value. 

The early sun was up and slurring 
light upon London housetops, as a 
task of duty only, having lost all 
interest in a thing even he can make 
no hand of. But the brisk air of 
the morning, after such a night of 
sweltering, and of strong smells 
under slates, rode in the perpetual 
balance of the clime, and spread 
itself. Fresh, cool draughts of new- 
born day, as vague as the smile of 
an infant, roved about; yet were to 
be caught according to the dew- 
jines. And of these the best and 
truest followed into Covent Gar- 
den, under the force of attraction 





towards the green stuff they had 
begotten. ;' 

Here was a wondrous reek of 
men before the night had quite 
spent itself. Such a Babel, of a 
market - morning in the “ berry- 
season,” as makes one long to under- 
stand the mother-tongue of nobody, 
Many things are nice and hand- 
some ; fruit and flowers are fair and 
fresh ; life is as swift as life can be; 
and the pulse of price throbs every- 
where. Yet, upon the whole, it is 
wiser not to say much more of it. 

Martin Lovejoy scarcely ever 
ventured into this stormy world. 
In summer and autumn he was 
obliged to send some of his fruit to 
London ; but he always sent it under 
the care of a trusty old retainer, 
Master John Shorne, whose crusty 
temper and crisp wit were a puzzle 
to the Cockney  costermonger. 
Throughout the market, this man 
was known familiarly as “ Kentish 
Crust,” and the name helped him 
well in his business. 

- Now, in the summer ‘morning 
early, Hilary Lorraine, with his 
most sprightly walk and manner, 
sought his way through the crowd- 
ed alleys and the swarms of those 
that buy and sell. Even the 
roughest of rough customers (when 
both demand and supply are rough), 
though they would not yield him 
way, at any rate did not shove 
him by. “A swell, to buy fruit for 
his sweetheart,” was their conclu- 
sion in half aglance at him. “ Here, 
sir, here you are! berries for no- 
thing, and cherries we pays you for 
eating of them!” 

With the help of these generous 
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fellows, Hilary found his way to 
John Shorne and the waggon, The 
horses, in unbuckled ease, were 
munching their well-earned corn 
close by; for at that time Covent 
(rarden was not squeezed and driven 
as now itis. The tail-board of the 
waggon Was now hanging upon its 
hinges, and “Kentish Crust,” on 
his springy rostrum, dealt with the 
fag-end of his goods. The market, 
in those days, was not flooded with 
poor foreign produce, fair to the eye, 
but a fraud on the belly, and con- 
tinually ending in dropsy. English- 
men, at that time, did not spend 
the whole power of their minds 
upon the newest and speediest mea- 
sures for robbing their brother 
Englishmen ; and a native would 
really buy from his neighbour as 
gladly as from his born enemy. 

Master John Shorne had a can- 
vas bag on the right side of his 
breeches, hanging outside, full in 
sight, defying every cut-purse, That 
age was comparatively honest ; ne- 
vertheless, John kept a club, cut in 
Mereworth wood, quite handy. And, 
at every sale he made, he rang his 
coin of the realm in his bag, as if 
he were calling bees all round the 
waggon. This generally led to an- 
other sale. For money has a richly 
irresistible joy in jingling. 

Hilary was delighted to watch 
these things, so entirely new to him. 
He had that fatal gift of sliding into 
other people’s minds, and wondering 
what to do there. Not as a great 
poet has it (still reserving his own 
strength, and playing on the smaller 
nature kindly as he loves it), but 
simply as a child rejoices to play 
with other children. So that he 
entered eagerly into the sudden 
changes of John’s temper, according 
to the tone, the bidding, and, most 
of all, the importance of the custo- 
mers that came to him. By this 
time the cherries were all sold out, 
having left no trace except some red 
splashes, where an over-ripe sieve 


had been bleeding. But the Kent- 

ish man still had some bushels of 

peas, and new potatoes, and bunches 

of coleworts, and early carrots, besides 

five or six dozens of creamy cauli- 

flowers, and several scores of fine-~ 
hearted lettuce. Therefore he was 

dancing with great excitement up 

and down his van, for he could not 

bear to go home uncleared; and 

some of his shrewder customers saw 

that by waiting a little longer they 

would be likely to get things at 

half-price. Of course, he was fully 

alive to this, and had done his best 
to hide surplus stock, by means of 
sacks, and mats, and empty bushels 

piled upon full ones. 

“Crusty, thou must come down, 
old fellow,” cried a one-eyed coster- 
monger, winking first at John, and 
then through the rails, and even at 
the springs of the van; “ half the 
load will go back to Kent, or else to 
the cowkeeper, if so be you holds on 
so almighty dear.” 

“Ha, then, Joe, are you waiting 
for that? Go to the cow-yard and 
take your turn. They always feeds 
the one-eyed first. Gentlemen, now— 
while there’s anything left! We’ve 
kept all the very best back to the 
last, ’cos they chanced to be packed 
by an Irishman, ‘ First goes in, 
must first come out.’ Paddy, are 
you there to stick to it?” 

“ Be jabers, and how could I slip 
out, when the hape of you was atop 
of me? And right I was, be the 
holy poker; there it all is the very 
first in the bottom of the vhan !” 

“Now, are you nearly ready, 
John?” asked Gregory, suddenly 
appearing through the laughter of 
the crowd; “ here is the gentleman 
going with us, and | can’t have him 
kept waiting.” 

“Come up, Master Greg, and 
help sell out, if you know the time 
better than I do.” John Shorne 
was vexed, or he would not so have 
spoken to his master’s son, 

To his great surprise, with a 
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bound up came, not Gregory Love- 
joy, who was always a little bit shy 
of the marketing, but Hilary Lor- 
raine, declared by dress and manner 
(clearly marked, as now they never 
ean be) of an order wholly different 
from the people round him. 

“ Let me help you, sir,” he said ; 
“]- have long been looking on; I 
am sure that I understand it.” 

“Forty years have I been at un, 
and I scarcely knows un now, They 
takes a deal of mannerin’, sir, and 
the prices will go in and out.” 


“No doubt; and yet for the. 


sport of it, let me help you, Master 
Shorne. I will not sell a leaf below 
the price you whisper to me.” 

In such height of life and hurry, 
half a minute is enough to fetch 
a great crowd anywhere. It was 
round the market in ten seconds 
that a grand lord was going to sell 
out of Grower Lovejoy’s waggon. 
For a great wager, of course it 
must be ; and all who could rush, 
rusked to see. Hilary let them get 
ready, and waited till he saw that 
their money was burning. Mean- 
while Crusty John was grinning one 
of his mast experienced grins. 

« Don’t let him, oh don’t let him,” 
Gregory shouted to the salesman, as 
Hilary came to the rostrum with a 
bunch of carrots in one hand and a 
cauliflower in the other—* What 
would his friends say if they heard 
it ?” 

“Nay, Til not let un,” John 
Shorne answered, mischievously 
taking the verb in its (now) pro- 
vincial sense; “why should I let 
un? It can’t hurt he, and it may 
do good to we.” 

In less than ten minutes the van 
was cleared, and at such prices as 
Grower Lovejoy’s goods had not 
fetched ail through the summer. 
Such competition arose for the 
-honour of purchasing from a“ noble- 
man,” and so enchanted were the 
‘dealers’ ladies, many of whom came 
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thronging round, with Hilary’s 
bright complexion, gay address, and 
complaisancy. 

“ Well done, my lord! well done 
indeed !” Crusty John, to keep up 
the fiction, shouted when he had 
pouched the money—* Gentlemen 
and ladies, my lord will sell again 
next week; he has a heavy bet 
about it with the Prince Reg 
tush, what a fool I am! they will 
send me to prison if I tell !” 

As a general rule, the more sus- 
picious people are in some ways, the 
more credulous are they in all the 
rest. Kentish Crust was aware of 
this, and expected and found for 
the next two months extraordinary 
inquiry for his goods. 

“ Friend Gregory, wherefore art 
thou glum?” said Hilary to young 
Lovejoy, while the horses with their 
bunched-up tails were being buckled 
to again. Lorraine was radiant 
with joy, both at his recent triumph 
in a matter quite unknown to him, 
and even more because of many 
little pictures spread before him by 
his brisk imagination far away from 
London. Every stamp of a horse’s 
hoof was as good as a beat of the 
heart to him. 

“ Lorraine,” the sensible Gregory 
answered, after some hesitation, “ ! 
am vexed at the foolish thing you 
have done. Not that it really is at 
all a disgrace to you, or your family, 
but that the world would take it so ; 
and we must think as the world does.” 

“ Must we?” asked Hilary, smil- 
ing kindly ; “ well, if we must, let 
us think it on springs.” 

At the word he leaped into the 
fruit-van so lightly that the strong 
springs scarcely shook; and Gregory 
could do no better than climb in 


calmly after him, “Gee-wugg,” cried 
Master Shorne again; the bright 
brass harness flashed in the sun, 
and the horses merrily rang their 
hoofs on the road to their native 
land of Kent. 
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\ DISORDER IN DREAMLAND. 


CONCLUSION, 


Ar length came Hardinge’s last 
week, It was now the middle of 
May. His successor was to arrive 
and relieve him of his charge in 
three or four days; and the Wetton 
Club conceived a great idea. It 
would give a picnic to which the 
old and the new recruiting officer 
should both be invited. The pic- 
nic should be an _ exceptionally 
sumptuous one even among Wetton 
picnics, The members’ subscrip- 
tion to these festivities was a fixed 
thing which could not conveniently 
be exceeded, and therefore when 
extra splendour was designed it was 
notified that’ the committee would 
receive donations from members 
disposed to give of their substance 
for the honour of the institution. 
On this occasion Mr. Saunders came 
down so handsomely both in money 
and in wine presented from his 
cellar, that the disposition to call 
him names was greatly lessened, and 
some of the more impressionable 
members ventured in their impul- 
sive way to say that the fellow was 
not such a bad fellow after all. 
Ben, you observe, was applying the 
means which fortune had given him 
to the attainment of the end which 
he was now keeping steadily in 
view. It is a wonderful power, the 
power of giving. He isa mighty 
donkey who, having a little spare 
cash in his coffers, cannot manage 
to buy opinion. How many of us 
are there that are proof against 
gifts discreetly offered? Some, we 
know, spread their palms unblush- 
ingly for a half-crown or a sovereign ; 
others who would scorn to do that 
may be obliged in more delicate 
ways. Whether you desire to win 
a general, or a particular, good 








opinion, your money cleverly spent 
will help you, I am afraid, more 
than all your virtue and all your 
philanthropy, if these last take any 
other form than the utterance of the 
current coin of the realm, You 
may ignore or resist, or be offended 
at, a man’s moral claims to respect 
or goodwill, but it requires an 
Apemantus or an Apostle to say, 
“Thy money perish with thee.” It 
is another question whether opinion 
is worth buying, as a rule: the 
wisest men probably would tell us 
that it is not, especially if the buyer 
invest in it so largely and with so 
mistaken a conception of its nature 
as to make himself a beggar and a 
misanthrope like old Timon. How- 
beit, “let sage or cynic prattle as 
he will,” I have known, and so I 
doubt not has my reader, clowns 
and louts keeping their footing in 
society, old muffs without a military 
idea commanding regiments with 
success, the most selfish and. vicious 
of men lauded as patriots and great 
ensamples, because they had money 
to spend, and spent it freely and 
judiciously. Some men too I have 
Caawe attempting to buy opinion 
without the means to pay for it, 
and these have generally come to 
grief just as do those who indulge 
in any other extravagance. Our 
friend Saunders, however (I ven- 
ture to call him our friend in the* 
hope that some little pity may have 
been aroused for him, upstart as he 
was; for the lines had fallen to 
Ben in rather slippery places—his 
bringing-up had not been calculated 
to correct the faults of his disposi- 
tion, and that unlucky dream was a 
snare to him)—our friend Saunders 
was not rushing into extravagance ; 
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he could lay his hand upon a little 
ready money, and he chose to spend 
it in burying up, as it were, an edi- 
tion of his character that was in cir- 
culation, and endeavouring to pub- 
lish a revised one with considerable 
alterations. And the success of bis 
efforts was remarkable. Already, 
at the time of this picnic, men, 
although they would wink at each 
other by way of protesting against 
the supposition of their opinion of 
him being altered, had left off speak- 
ing of “that intolerable young cub,” 
or “the swell builder,” and instead 
thereof made jests about Saunders’s 
entire, or the shades below, which 
last periphrasis intimated that Ben’s 
house was a hell,—which was all 
nonsense, for the play there, though 
tolerably frequent, was mild enough. 
Indeed, Ben was getting on very 
well towards the attainment of his 
object. He didn’t hear, or didn’t 
understand, or didn’t care about, 
the nicknames which were given to 
himself or his house: those who 
invented them did so to vent their 
contempt of themselves for going 
after his entertainments, under 
cover of satirising him who gave 
them: and he did get a good many 
young men who thought themselves 
chiefs in Wetton to consent to 
companionship with him. They 
amused themselves with his vul- 
garity and his solecisms, but they 
ate his dinners and drank his wine 
for all that. His mother, not hav- 
ing any ambition for herself, was 
never visible except to some old 
cronies of her own who would drink 
tea with her in the kitchen about 
six o’clock in the afternoon; but 
she looked carefully to the prepara- 
tion of Benjamin’s dinners, if indeed 
superintendence was all she contri- 
buted to the cooking. I have some 


idea that she had been cook in a 
gentleman’s family, and did not now 
object to brightening up once more 
the science that had grown dull 
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within her. But this has become 
rather an unwarrantable digression : 
let us go back to the picnic. There 
was scarcely a vehicle private or 
pubfic in Wetton or within three 
miles of it that was not in requisi- 
tion on the morning of that acted 
idyl. Everybody who, accordin 

-to the rigid code of Wetton cere- 
monial, was admissible to the fes- 
tival, had been invited and took 
care to be there. And Devonshire, 
as if in pitying scorn of the Wettons 
and Slushtons and similar nomen- 
clature, chose to show what sort of 
a spring day she could turn out 
when so minded (which it must be 
confessed that she seldom was). 
The drizzle and sleet and mist were 
as foreign to that day as if such 
atmospheric treats were unknown 
in the neighbourhood, The sky 
was charmingly blue, and the few 
great lazy clouds that floated over 
it had not a sign of vice in them, 
but served just to prevent glare, 
and to nourish the hopes of such 
gentlemen as were taking their fish- 
ing rods with them. The breeze, a 
veritable zephyr, floated about in 
the most easy, well-bred manner, 
making things very pleasant, with- 
out obtruding himself in the least ; 

cooling a soft cheek without stir- 
ring a ringlet; breathing on the 
young foliage so gently, that its 
motion could be perceived only by 
watching the sportiveshadows. The 
chestnut blossoms were not quite 
past, although their bloom was 
waning ; but the thorns, pink, red, 
white, were the glory of the fields and 
hedges thatday. And the hedges— 
Devonshire hedges, you remember, 
some of them as tall and as thick 
as the ramparts of a town—were all 
smiling with leaves and flowers, 
drowsy with the hum of winged 
things, and dispersing the “ good 
smell” which is associated with the 
singing of birds and the. voice of 
the turtle. Delicious as they are, 
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such days are apt slightly to sadden 
aman who is rash enough to trust 
himself alone and unsupported to 
their influence; but with lively 
company, with a large party bent 
on making holiday, they are simply 
enchanting. Indeed everybody 
seemed to have faith in his or her 
power of keeping enjoyment alive, 
for the expedition started tolerably 
early in the day, and no soul 
thought of being at home again till 
dark, or perhaps a trifle after, for 
some of the more romantic were 
heard asking if there wouldn’t be 
a moon. 

The reader doesn’t, of course, 
suppose that the Club and the guests 
stole quietly into the country, and 
there by degrees grew to be a caval- 
cade large enough to attract notice. 
Certainly not; all Wetton and its 
environs were astir, determined to 
see the start if they could have 
nothing else to do with the select 
entertainment; for, after the races, 
and the calling out of the militia, 
a picnic given by the Club was 
perhaps the most exciting event. 

“Lar, neow!” said one girl, to 
her fellow, both being appurten- 
ances of the establishment of Mrs, 
Tucker the dressmaker and milliner 
—“ Lar, neow! if there isn’t Miss 
Lyddy in her new shot-silk; a 
lovely thing it be, but her’s venture- 
some to go so fur from home in en 
the fust time. I wouldn’t ef twas 
mines, I knaw !” 

“Lar! what odds? ’Tisn’t a- 
gwain to rain, and her isn’t a fewl 
to go squattin’ in the green grass 
with en on, trest she for that. 
Do ’ee see how sweet like the young 
passon look’th upon her? Her ’th 
amade the most of herself, tew, han’t 
her? I don’t knaw the gentleman 
and lady what’s long with ’em; 
whew be they ?” 

“T think they’m Mr, and Mrs, 
Yeo, what’s uncle and aunt to Miss 
Lyddy. A little ways in the coun- 
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try they lives. I can’t abide that 
there Miss Lyddy.” 

“ What fur ?” 

“ Her’s false. There, now; there 
be the tew Miss (I never can call 
their name). They be daughters of 
the great waryer that everybody’s 
afeard uv. They dresses wasn’t 
made to Wetton, I'll wage. Ben’t 
’em smart? and the bunnets and all, 
oh my, it’s handsome !” 

“ Betsey, Betsey, look here, chiel ! 
here’s six young men, I vow, all in 
one cartridge. ‘That’s lawyer Phillips 
a-driving; and there’s youn Mr 
Simmons, and Mr. Phil Tarraway, 
and Mr. oh, Betsey, don’t look 
upon en, he’s the imperentest”— 
(then as the vehicle passed by)— 
“like your persumshum, I’m sure; 
what next, 1 wonder! Oh, Betsey, 
turn away !” 

“What’s making of ’ee laugh, 
Fanny, and hide away your face? 
Imperent is he? I daresay. Think 
I didn’t see en nod his head to 
’ee? Look’th as ef yew was fond 
of imperent fellers.” 

“Betsey, be quiet. I didn’t 
laugh, please sure; but turn away 
my head I did, for that’s a bould 
man ; he’d make any maiden colour 
up. "'There’s Miss Bell and Miss 
Susey Woolcock a-gettin’ into the 
pony - carridge. Miss Susey’s my 
favrite. | Dressed alike and in 
light summer dresses, made up by 
theirselfs for sartin ; : but they do sit 
well, sure ’nough. Miss Bellis a keen 
one for cuttin’ ; I knaw she of ould.” 

“ Here’s a cloud o’ dust. What's 
this, I wonder? Well, if it isn’t 
Mr. Carryten’s son! Es, and Ben 
Saunders. He’s a pretty man if you 
like, Fanny, Ben is; but he’s ter- 
rible proud now—dothn’t look upon 
a body. 

“ ee for shame. What's 
Ben Saunders to yew? A _ proud 
fop is Ben, that’s what he is!” 

And so these damsels—or maidens 
as a Wettonian would call them— 
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went on criticising all who passed 
to the féte by the road which their 
gaze commanded, And many an- 
other group of critics was there 
scattered about the exits from Wet- 
ton, most of them favourably dis- 
posed, and admiring the gay pas- 
sengers, but not all; there were a 
few young ladies who inhabited 
a debatable ground between the 
haut ton and bourgeoisie of Wetton, 
and who thought they might have 
been asked; the sarcasms of these 
fair beings, who had been provoked 
if they had not been invited, would 
have made any simple person’s hair 
stand on end. But we will hurry 
past these groups, if you please, 
and the fluttering dresses and fly- 
ing ribbons in the carriages, and 
get on to this moor - stone (?. e. 
granite) post lying on the ground 
and not yet set in the gateway, on 
which Uncle Jack Varco and one 
or two of his friends sat viewing 
the departures. 

“ What a thing vanity is now !” 
said a middle-aged female of the 
party. “This is very lovely for 
the minnit; but can yew fancy, 
Uncle Jack, any raisonable beins 
a-wasting their lifes and their sub- 
stance in sich fervolities? Vie upon 
mun!” (This was said rather with a 
view of chiming with Uncle Jack’s 
severe humour, and eliciting his 
favourable response.) 

“My dear,” answered Uncle Jack, 
“ T’ve a-seed the daywhen yew wasn’t 
a-drove so wild by the sight uv a 
little vinery. Do ’ee mind when 
you and me went upon a Easter 
Monday to zee a woman hanged vor 
puysenin’ of her husband? J do. 
Us was so vain as anybody then.” 

“Do I mind it? Shell I ever 
forget it? Iss, I do mind it; and 
I mind all the vine things yew said 
to me, and how yew giv’d me beer 
and ginger-breads. I hope yew’ve 
a-repented uv your cruel conduck : 
I hope yew hey.” 
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“My dear, I repented before I 
was a day oulder; but there, now 
leave the past alone. We shall all 
be jedged, never fear. Look here, 
now ; here’s the Colkatton carridge. 
Madam Fulford do look buxom still, 
don’t her, and not so young nither: 
onny dree months between she and 
our Jenny—Jenny Cook, that is 
now !” 

“But look at the young Miss.’ 
Dear, dear, there’s vine volks ef 
you like ; but her is a perty maiden, 
isn’t her? and desarv’th vine things 
if anybody dew. Her dothn’t look 
zo pltmp and fresh though, arter 
all, now that her draw’th near. I 
do hope there’s nothin’ the metter. 
’Twas a decline the Squire died of. 
Isn’t her bunnet lovely? the blew 
trimmin’ ’ud be more becomin’ ef 
her chacks wasn’t quite so white.” 

“ Uncie Jack,” observed a labourer 
whom we have not before heard, 
“us heyn’t a-seed ‘thy dear and 
tender measter yet. I spose th’ 
ould tyrant ‘ll be there a-droppin’ 
about his .blessins, and  sugarin’ 
everybody as ef they was green 
gooseberries,” 

“Whew be yew a-speakin’ uv, 
Richard Harvey? A man that hath 
had the leadin’ and orderin’ of 
hunderds of other men, and hev a 
brought mun to glory by makin’ of 
mun do their dewty. Is that one 
for the likes o’ yew to be makin’ of 
your jokes upon? Waryers uv all 
soarts, sawgers and sailors tew, be 
apt to deal in ungodly words, the 
Lord forgive mun; but most of et 
they saith without thort, and 
mean’th no harm. I knaws they 
that seed th’ oul’ tyrant, as you cails 
en, zail into Plymouth Sound a- 
draggin’ after’n a French ship o’ war 
twice the zize uv hes own, what 
he’d a-took’d in a battle,” 

“ Lord, whe’er a did or no!” ex- 
claimed the female. 

“Iss fy, my dear, he den it; his 
bones hey a-bin broked and his bied 
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a-drawed. I’ve a-seed the cuts and 
dents upon the arms of ’n when 
he’ve a-turned up his sleeves in the 
gair’n. Yew don’t know what that 
there man is a-made of,” quoth old 
Plummybag. 

“My conscience!” broke in the 
femalegin rather a subdued voice, 
“ef hefe esn’t our young lord that 
es to be! Bless the boey; and a- 
dreavin’ of tew hosses, tew ; as ef 
one, or a jackass for that metter, 
wasn’t enough for the likes of he. 
Ben’s a good-lookin’ young man 
tho’, say what they will of ’n. What 
bewtiful hair he’ve a-got !” 

“Ould Saunders’s line is a-rennin’ 
off the reel to a perty pace, I 
reckon,” answered Uncle Jack. 
“That’s fine encouragement to 
fathers to pinch and make money 
for their children, What the poor 
oul’ man saved ina year this gay 
slip “Il squander in a week.” 

“Ennyhow, Uncle Jack, yew 
took’d care when yew was stout and 
strong not to save money for no- 
body: yew enjuy’d et yourself, I 
reckon,” put in Harvey, who had 
not quite got over old Plummybag’s 
set down. 

“Perhaps I did, my dear. A 
sinful mortal I’ve a-bin, the Lord 
know’th. The only comfort I’ve a- 
got is to think that there’s others 
feullisher than me, bad as I be. 
I've heerd of men that couldn’t 
nither save nor enjuy ; steupid ned- 
dies that pearts wi’ their money 
because they ha’n’t the sense to kip 
et after arnin’ et with the sweat o’ 
their breow.” 

“ Bless ’ee, Richard, you catched 
that,” said the female. Richard 
Harvey, who was a sober, hard- 
working man in general, would get 
lively once in six weeks or so; and 
the anecdotes current of his suffer- 
ings in keel* alleys and wrestling- 
rings did not bear witness to his 


extreme prudence or _ sharpness, 
The quick succession of the vehicles, 
however, kept producing new ideas, 
and left but little time for sparring. 
Before half-past eleven the last of 
them had gone by. Even the law- 
yers and the auctioneer, who were 
tied, or wished to make it appear 
that they were tied, to their offices 
by great press of business, managed 
to be on the road before noon. It 
was a drive of between two and 
three hours, and there were a great 
many things to be done to pass the 
afternoon. The principal thing (of 
course after eating and drinking) 
was to ascend a high hill which 
was part of a moor, and a sort of 
Pisgah from whence might be seen 
an immense extent of beautiful 
country. No one had ever seen 
the use of making a carriage-road 
to its summit, and so it would be 
necessary to climb thither on foot. 
Then there were plenty of trout in 
the stream, and the gentlemen 
would, of course, endeavour to bring 
it to pass that the ladies should 
catch some of them. And there 
was, skirting the moor, a wood full 
of gladcs, where something senti- 
mental might possibly take place, 
and from which there were glorious 
peeps of landscape. Miss Tarraway, 
I have reason to believe, privately 
reconnoitred this wood some days 
before the picnic, and by means of 
that preliminary and prophylactic 
measure was not only prepared to 
lead her curate unerringly to the 
views which would delight his soul, 
but also to express the emotions 
and observations proper to each of 
them. This wood was the quarter 
which the party first made for; in- 
deed, it was properly the goal or 
point of reunion of the picnic. By 
the time it had been cursorily exa- 
mined everybody might be expected 
to have become hungry and thirsty, 
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and the attendants would be pre- 
pared to administer to those necessi- 
tous conditions, Some of the party 
managed to put up their horses at 
a small village a mile off, or in farm 
stables ; but the greater part brought 
their forage with them, and found 
some shade where the horses were 
much more refreshed than they 
would have been within stone walls. 
High spirits were the order of the 
day, but they were not quite uni- 
versal. Gertrude Fulford, although 
she would not on any account have 
absented herself, had come with an 
aching heart. Her mother could 
not walk much or fast; of course 
Gertrude accommodated herself to 
this infirmity, which was also known 
to the crafty Admiral, who turned it 
to account, and managed to keep 
with the two ladies in the first saun- 
ter about the wood. I think it was 
the Misses Tautbrace whom Har- 
dinge was squiring at that time, 


their parent having cleverly placed 
them under his convoy in order that 
he (Tautbrace) might attend to his 


own affairs, Mr. Ben Saunders also 
was somewhat depressed on_ first 
alighting from his carriage and en- 
countering the company. He had 
learned by this time that ladies did 
not particularly care to be accosted 
in the style which he thought ought 
to delight them; he was doubtful 
about his powers of pleasing in any 
other style, and so was silent and ill 
at ease, There were one or two 
ladies present who, though they 
had contrived to get invitations, 
were, like himself, rather out of their 
element. ‘These would have, of 
. course, welcomed his attentions, as 
they were not likely tu get any- 
thing better; and Ben, a simple 
person might have fancied, would 
hail them as a refuge in his deso- 
late condition; but no, his mind 
was set upon other things. There 
had been times, too, when Ben, if 
he had felt awkward on such an 
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oceasion, would have joined him- 
self to some other spirits of about 
his own breeding, and smoked ci- 
gars and laughed noisily, and have 
certainly drunk too much wine. 
But he did none of these things, 
He had found out that, small as 
might be his opportunities however 
careful he .might be, he e®rtainly 
would spoil his case altogether by 
any vulgarity such as no doubt en- 
tered into his mind. He had faith, 
too, in his dream, and quite ex- 
pected that what he could not do 
for himself, the power that sent the 
vision would do for him. So he 
restrained his dispositions, and, if 
he seemed rather out of his element, 
was at any rate not offensive. 
Trusting his luck, he hovered within 
view of the Colkatton party, in- 
wardly chafing at his friend the 
Admiral, who, of all men, was the 
greatest barrier to his approach. 
The day was, however, but young 
as yet, and none could say how 
circumstances might alter before 
night. He would see. And while 
this was passing in Ben’s mind, the 
merry-makers were saluting each 
other, and forming into gay groups. 
Some of the ladies’ first impulse 
was, I am afraid, to fasten their ob- 
servation on other ladies’ dresses, 
and be as critical as the milliner’s 
two girls had been; and there was 
plenty there to engage such minds ; 
for not only did Wetton display its 
best, but several strangers contri- 
buted some foreign matter for dis- 
section. Believe me, it was a pretty 
party to look at, and, what was 
better, it was on the whole a joyous 
one. As happened at the Butter- 
fly’s Ball, of which we have all 
heard, the repast was spread “ be- 
neath a green oak, which for ages 
had stood.” It was unpacked and 
ready, just in time to prevént the 
groups from straying too far away ; 
and when an accomplished youth 
(articled clerk to Mr. John Roe the 
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attorney, but who liked to be called 
solicitor) sounded on his cornet 
“The Roast Beef of Old England,” 
a trifle out of time and tune, and 
with one or two of the notes break- 
ing loose in a wild unearthly man- 
ner, the company came chirruping 
in like a flock of poultry at the 
voice of the farm dame. A little 
scrambling and shuffling, but not 
much, and they were all seated on 
the grass, except Mrs. Fulford, who 
experienced a little pain in stoop- 
ing and rising, and who therefore 
sate on an exposed part of the 
oak’s roots, cushioned on wraps. I 
need not say how briskly the 
gentlemen moved about, or how 
pleased the ladies were with their 
attentions. I need not record the 
pretty protests against filling the 
glasses with champagne, or the 
gentle violence with which that out- 
rage was nevertheless accomplished ; 
neither does it matter to repeat 
much of the conversation or to ad- 
vert to the bill of fare; and more 
especially may these things be 
passed over as I have something to 
relate which directly affects the 
story. I said, I think, that Mrs. 
Fulford had a seat of state prepared 
for her which could not easily be 
moved; but I did not say, neither 
did anybody perceive at the time 
when it was arranged, that just 
there, taking advantage of a tiny 
opening in the branches, the May 
sun looked through so impudently 
as would have put a Front de Beuf 
out of countenance ; how much more 
then must he have abashed poor 
Mrs. Fulford? That good lady, 
soon perceiving this affront, instine- 
tively spread her parasol, which 
motion the Admiral perceiving, he 
insisted upon holding the screen, in 
order that the lady might proceed 
with her refreshment. But this 
gave rise to an amiable dispute, be- 
eause Mrs. Fulford contended that 
the Admiral could get no refresh- 
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ment. himself, neither render assist- 
ance to any other, person, if she 
monopolised him thus, which she 
protested she would not do; Ger- 
trude said she could hold the para- 
sol perfectly well without interrupt- 
ing her attentions to the viands, 
And the Admiral of course made a 
solemn declaration that he would 
rather have the honour of being 
thus employed than partake of the 
daintiest meal ever put before an 
epicure, and “positively refused to 
relinquish his office. Then the 
ladies declared they would not eat 
a bit more, and would move away 
immediately, which Tautbrace said 
would break his heart. And at last 
the contention, all in the most kind 
and considerate way, waxed very 
sharp, and Gertrude had actually 
risen, much to the Admiral’s horror, 
with the intention of assisting her 
mother to shift her. berth, when 
presto! the amiable row was brought 
to an end by the disappearance of 
the cause of it. Mr. Benjamin 
Saunders, a witness of the scene, had 
quietly got his dust-coat out of the 
drag, mounted into the tree, and so 
disposed the garment that it acted 
effectually as a blind. 

There were murmurs of applause 
at this act of gallantry. The two 
ladies, without seeing, and, perhaps, 
without caring who it was that had 
come to the rescue, said—“ Oh, 
thank you; so very kind;” andé 
Tautbrace, who couldn’t but be 
thankful in his heart, called out, 
“Done in seaman-like style, sir; 
thank you.” But they were not 
destined to get off with this anony- 
mous sort of acknowledgment ; for 
Mr. Benjamin, in swinging himself 
down, came upon a hole or a stump, 
or some other inequality, and fell 
prostrate—not a bit hurt, you know. 
He was up and brushing his knees 
in a second, “not a rap the worse,” 
as he assured everybody ; but then, 
don’t you see, it was impossible any 
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longer to rest satisfied with imper- 
sonalthanks. While a dozen voices 
asked Ben whether he had hurt 
himself, the Fulford ladies couldn’t 
do less than express sorrow at his 
accident, and tell him how obliged 
they felt. Even Tautbrace con- 
descended to say, “ Ah, glad it was 
no worse: I could teach you to 
come out of the rigging on to the 
deck in better style than that.” As 
Gertrude resumed her place after 
this little episode, she caught Ly- 
dia’s eye, who gave her a nod and 
a meaning smile, which made her 
feel uncomfortable. Benjamin after 
this thought he might venture to 
do a little of the duty of a host, and 
commenced handing round some of 
the viands, not foolishly offering 
them straight to Mrs. Fulford or her 
daughter, but beginning some way 
from them, and dispensing his ali- 
ment “quite promiscuous,” as he 
called it, till he brought it to them 
in turn, It wouldn’t have been 
like them if, when he reached them, 
they hadn’t again said something 
civil. “Egad,” said Mr. Saunders 
to himself, “the retiring ticket is 
the right one after all ;”’ and he re- 
solved that he wouldn’t even take 
a glass of champagne lest that might 
lead to another glass, and the other 
glass to a relaxation of the guard 
which he was desirous of keeping 
over himself. So delighted was he 
with this quiet way of doing things 
that he became inventive and diplo- 
matic in a small way, and actually 
had some cliange out of his friend 
the Admiral, whom he out-maneu- 
vred and thwarted. This was the 
way he did it. The ladies having 
risen from the banquet, strolled 
about by themselves a little, to give 
the gentlemen a chance of getting 
some of the good things. Ben re- 
mained, and got something to eat 
beside Tom Coryton. As soon as 
the edge was off most of their appe- 
tites, the great idea seemed to be 
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challenging the two recruiting offi- 
cers—in whose honour the enter- 
tainment had been given—to drink 
champagne. Hardinge, who saw 
the fashion that was likely to pre- 
vail, made his escape after a glass 
or two, leaving his successor—to 
whom this mode of enjoyment 
seemed more congenial—to bear the 
brunt of the hob-nobbing. Ben, as 
I have said, wholly refrained from 
wine, and so he also had soon done 
with the provisions, and got up to 
have a few sly puffs at a weed. 
Going into shadow for this purpose, 
he got his fire up, and immediately 
after perceived Lieutenant Hardinge 
leaning against the trunk of a tree, 
endeavouring to ignite some Ger- 
man tinder with a flint and steel 
(light wasn’t so easily produced in 
those days as it is now), and chip- 
ping away ineffectually. 

“ Allow me to offer you a light, 
sir,’ said Ben, going up to him. 
“T hope you're enjoying of your- 
self. We've got a jolly fine day, 
and it looks as if everything was 
well greased, and likely to work 
smoothly.” 

“ Nothing could go off better,” 
answered Hardinge; “yes, thank 
vou, I am enjoying it very much, and 
so I think is everybody. I never 
saw ladies enter into a thing of the 
kind with more spirit.” 

“ The very thing I was saying to 
my friend Coryton. Tom, says I, 
no trouble to amuse ’em to-day ; 
frisky as young lambs. There’s one 
poor lady though, a little foundered, 
and I’m afraid she’s rather spoiling 
her daughter’s amusement. 1 would 


‘gladly see if I couldn’t assist ’em, 


only perhaps they mightn’t like it.” 

This hint was enough for Hard- 
inge’s good nature. He ascertained 
that Mrs. Fulford was the lady 
spoken of, and set off in quest of 
her. She and Gertrude had only 
moved to the other side of the oak. 
The Admiral was still busy with his 
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prog as he called it. Poor Gertrude 
coloured to the temples when she 
saw Hardinge approach, Mrs. Ful- 
ford, in answer to his inquiries, said 
she had been suffering from a slight 
sprain which rather crippled her 
(I believe that she was subject to 
rheumatic gout), and could not move 
about very freely. Then she talked 
all about the morning’s adventures, 
and asked if it wasn’t kind of Mr. 
Saunders to put up his coat to shade 
her. It was hanging on the boughs 
still. 

“T say,” called Hardinge to Ben, 
who was within hail, “ you'll be 
forgetting your dust-coat; hadn’t it 
better come down ?” 

Ben thought it would be better 
down, and straightway proceeded to 
mount and fetch it. While he was 
doing so, he could not help over- 
hearing what was being said so close 
to him, and he was aware thit 
another amicable altercation was in 
progress, the question being this 
time, what should be done about 


mounting the hill and seeing the 


prospect. Mrs. Fulford could not 
walk up, that was certain. Ger- 
trude insisted upon staying with 
her; but Hardinge offered to do 
this, and begged that Gertrude 
would join a party about to ascend. 
The elder lady declared that she 
would allow of no such arrange- 
ment. She was perfectly well able 
to amuse herself for three quarters 
of an hour, and would have nobody 
detained on her account. But the 
opposition persisted, and the debate 
became animated. 

“ Look here, sir,” said Ben, going 
up to the group with his coat on his 
arm and addressing Hardinge, “ I 
shan’t go up the hill. I’ve seen it 
hundreds of times. I’m going to 
keep about here and save my legs, 
he, he! Now, if Madam Fulford’ll 
trust herself to my care while you 
walk with the young lady, I think 
that’ll about meet the difficulty, eh ?” 
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“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Fulford, who 
was probably not ignorant that the 
proposed walk might be very agree- 
able to her daughter. “That will 
do charmingly. “Mr, Saunders will, 
I am sure, do any service that I may 
need of him; and now I insist that 
you two go on. I’ve quite deter- 
mined, Gertrude.” 

Well, it wasn’t perhaps quite the 
arrangement that Gertrude would 
have preferred—that is, she would 
rather not have had Mr. Saunders 
take a part in it; but a good deal 
of it was agreeable beyond her 
hopes. Is it wonderful that she 
allowed herself to be driven away ? 

“T shall be somewhere to hand, 
ma’am,” said Ben; “ call when you 
want anything.” ° 

There were many of them getting 
in motion by this time, some bound 
for the stream, some for the wood. 
The Tautbrace ladies, not finding 
Hardinge return, had betaken them- 
selves to the parent wing, and so 


‘rather hampered the Admiral, who 


did not know what had been doing 
in relation to his lady-love. Miss 
Tarraway hadn’t quite done with 
the wood, and again plunged the 
curate into its recesses. Mr. Tom 
Coryton, while sitting at meat, had 
been visited with the idea of a 
certain curve which had taken fast 
hold of him, and he was seen stroll- 
ing along in a rapt condition, his 
hands clasped behind him, bis eyes 
on the grass, trying to work out 
mentally the equation thereof. 
Him, without ceremony, his friend 
Saunders awoke with a shout. 
“Look here, Tom,” said Ben, and 
then went on with a confidential 
communication of some two min- 
utes’ duration, and ended with 
“See, old fellow?’ Tom, it is to 
be presumed, saw; for he nodded 
his head and moved swiftly off 
along the edge of the wood. 

It was a pretty sight, that sylvan 
scene, with the little groups van- 
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ishing into the mazes, and becoming 
partially visible again here and 
there as they sauntered on. You 
heard a merry laugh, and casting 
your eyes toward the sound, just 
caught the flutter of a gay summer 
robe, which was lost again in the 
green immediately ; or, perhaps, 
you saw a shoulder and arm in 
broadcloth, stretching up among the 
prickles of a thorn-tree, and rifling 
it of its profuse blossom. Some of 
those bound for the hill had broke 
cover in a few minutes, and might 
be seen scattered over the moor 
treading on heather and spring 
flowers, and throwing back in the 
landscape the purple brow of the 
eminence to which they were stroll- 
ing. Many-céloured parasols had 
to be spread as soon as the shelter 
of the wood was quitted; and these 
added much to the variegated pros- 
pect. Mrs. Fulford from where she 
stood was able to see for some way 
her daughter and Hardinge wending 
along quite by themselves, She 
sighed as she thought what an un- 
promising affair this looked, and 
wished that Gertrude’s fancy had 
taken a more practicable turn. 
Perhaps the outline of the Admir- 
alty House at Plymouth crossed her 
mind’s eye at this time: I don’t 
know. If it did, she didn’t let it 
remain therelong. But, all at once, 
as she saw some of the dresses in 
the distance moved by the wind 
(which was a little fresher on the 
moor), she thought how stupid 
she had been in not making her 
daughter take a warm shawl with 
her, and she so delicate just now. 
She had not, however, to fret Jong 
over this, for I have a suspicion 
that another pair of eyes besides 
hers had canght sight of Gertrude 
and her companion ; at any rate, 
Miss Tarraway and her reverend 
attendant crossed her path just 
then, making for the moor, 

“ Oh, Mr. Norcott,” called the 
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lady, and at the sound of her 
voice, Ben Saunders, issuing from 
some convenient retreat, ran and 
fetched the curate, who, without his 
intervention, might not have heard 
the summons, for Lydia seemed in 
haste to get on. Lydia, however, 
gladly charged herself, or rather 
her attendant, with the wraps, and 
moved off at once, saying that she 
wouldn’t lose a moment lest Ger- 
trude should take cold on that bleak, 
exposed hill. It rejoiced the cu- 
rate to see a proof of the goodness 
of Lydia’s heart, in that she, al- 
though certainly not over strong, 
and with delicate lungs, kept him 
almost at a trot in her anxiety to 
overtake her friend and cover her 
with the warm shawl On the 
hillside they met Admiral Taut- 
brace and one of his daughters (the 
other having secured a beau), who 
said they had been looking also 
for Gertrude, who must, however, 
have taken another path round the 
hill, as they had been some way 
further on to a point where there 
was a long view of the hillside, 
but could not see her. The Ad- 
miral had deceived himself about 
the course taken by Gertrude, and 
he consequently put Miss Tarraway 
on a somewhat devious track, which 
would have pained that young lady’s 
kind heart had she suspected it. 
When Mrs. Fulford saw Ben 
Saunders appear at her call, it be- 
gan to prick her conscience a little 
—or rather, let me say, her natural 
kindness was pained—that Mr. 
Saunders, who was remaining there 
entirely on her account, should be 
treated with such extreme frigidity 
as this. Of course she had not 
forgotten Ben’s former mistake ; but 
notwithstanding that, she couldn't 
bear to let him sneak ‘about there in 
the background, and was just think- 
ing what excuse she could make for 
ealling him up and saying some- 
thing gracious, when the hero made 
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his appearance unsolicited, and ac- 
companied by Mr. Coryton, another 
person unknown, who looked like a 
farm-labourer, and a wheel-chair. 

“ We've took the liberty, ma’am,” 
said Benjamin, taking off his hat, 
“of having up this little conven- 
ience, which you'll find nice and 
easy, if you'll please to step in. 
I'll answer for’t, and so will Mr. 
Coryton” (Tom uncovers), “ that 
we'll get y4u to the hill-top with less 
jolting than you had in your car- 
riage coming out. There’s no hoss- 
road, but we'll manage the chair 
right enough,” 

“Well, the dowager was much 
pleased (how could she help being 
so?) by this attention, and at sight 
of the ready conveyance, which 
seemed to have come out of fairy- 
land. There it stood, however, 


quite material, and very fit for the 
transport designed. “ Really, Mr. 
Saunders, I don’t know how to 
she was beginning, when Ben put 
in gently, “If you should think 


” 


proper to get in, ma’am, I’ll tell you 
where the chair came from as we 
walk along.” Mrs. Fulford did get 
in, very willingly, the labourer took 
the handle of the chair, and Mr. 
Coryton and Mr. Saunders brought 
up the rear, prepared to push and 
lift where necessary. The lady was 
profuse of her acknowledgments, 
and of her admiration at the readi- 
ness with which the chair had been 
procured. 

“ You wouldn’t think much of it, 
ma’am,” explained Ben, “if you 
knew how well acquainted I am 
about here. There’s people living 
just below there — Parsons their 
name is—which had a boy to school 
at Mr, Coryton’s. Holiday times 
me and Tom (that’s Mr. Coryton) 
used to come out here with Parsons, 
and range about the moor and fish. 
[ said, you may remember, that I'd 
been over the hill hundreds of times, 
and so, I suppose, I have.” 
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“Oh, indeed! but that does not 
explain how the Bath chair came 
to be here, so.much to the purpose. 
Your friend Parsons didn’t use it, 
did he ?” 

“No; he used to hate it, and so 
did me and Tom ; because, you see, 
when we wanted to go a-fishing, 
we was often kept in for two hours, 
dragging of his old grandmother 
about the sunny garden walks.” 

“ Yes, now I see; and you kind- 
ly and cleverly remembered the 
chair, and borrowed it for me. How 
surprised they all will be to see me 
amongst them—my daughter espe- 
cially, who will be fretting so about 
me that she will lose all enjoyment 
of the view! By the by, the sun 
which dazzled me so much I can’t 
see at all now; where is it ?” 

“Just entering Gemini,” afswer- 
ed Tom Coryton; “ declination 
twenty degrees, twenty minutes, 
north, or thereabouts; right ascen- 
sion 1 

* Nonsense, Tom,” interrupted 
Pen. “The sun’s behind you, 
ma’am ; you'd soon find that out if 
you was outside the chair.” 

The above surmise of the dowager 
was, however, not exactly accu- 
rate. Miss Fulford’s heart was so 
full of other emotion during this 
ramble, that it is probable she 
thought but little even of her 
mother, supposed to be sitting soli- 
tary under the trees. Ben Saun- 
ders had not, of course, a suspicion 
of how dangerous an escort he had 
selected, or he would have wished 
that his “ dodge,” as he called it, 
for disappointing Admiral Taut- 
braée had never entered his brain. 
It looked almost as if the Dream- 
agency had moved Ben to this, to 
try and correct the grievous mis- 
direction that had occurred, and 
put an end to the comedy of errors 
now being enacted. 

The fresh moorland air had made 
Hardinge more lively than usual, 
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so that his humour didn’t harmon- 
ise at all with Gertrude’s dejected 
spirit. He told her, as they moved 
over the velvet carpet of the moor, 
of the last good regimental jokes as 
communicated by a correspondent 
at headquarters; asked her if she 
didn’t think the hill before them 
would be a pleasant place in a snuw- 
storm; and said that towards even- 
ing she must certainly throw a fly 
and catch a trout. In reply to 
which remarks he was only request- 
ed to observe how soothing were the 
air and the scene; how they dis- 
posed one to serious thought; and, 
after all, how much more real en- 
joyment there was in contempla- 
tion than in material things, or in 
the active pleasures of life. Har- 
dinge agreed, but observed that 
there was nothing in the sentiment 
which Miss Fulford had expressed 
prejudicial to fishing, which, as every- 
body knew, was “ the contemplative 
man’s recreation.” Gertrude sighed ; 
it was plain that in this, probably 
their last unobserved interview, fe 
would show nothing but levity. 
Hardinge observed the sigh, though, 
and immediately expressed his ap- 
prehension that the ascent was 
becoming too much for her: he 
asked if she would like to return— 
which idea she refused to entertain, 
saying that she was quite able to 
proceed, and would not on any 
account lose the view from the crest 
of the hill. “Then,” said Hardinge, 
“take a rest before you do the 
remainder; under this tall rock we 
shall find a soft seat—nay, I think 
I see a bench there; in a few min- 
utes we will ascend again.” So 
they sat on the seat under the rock, 
and that was why the Admiral could 
not see them when he took his 
look-out. Here they remained some 
little .time ; and Hardinge, who 
thought, silly fellow, that the beau- 
ties of nature appeared to be the 
subject most agreeable to his com- 
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panion, pointed out the course of 
the trout-stream which wound away 
below them, and gave her’ the 
names of certain farms and villages 
lying around them, with which he 
had become acquainted in his shoot- 
ing excursions. Ten minutes were 
consumed in this way ; the unhappy 
girl felt that she must soon move 
on again, but the despair within her 
made her cling yet to the seat which 
seemed to afford her last thance. * 

“You will have but little more 
fishing in the Devonshire streams,” 
said Gertrude; “shall you regret 
them ?”’ 

“That shall I; but our fellows 
tell me they have some fishing near 
headquarters. I fancy it is nothing 
like this.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Gertrude, falter- 
ing a little, “ perhaps you may come 
back to revisit the old scenes.” 

“ Well, I should like to, and to 
revisit some of my old friends too, 
if they will permit me to call them 
so; but——” 

“But what? I am sure all of 
us quite admit your right to call 
us your friends. You will surely 
come again when the sporting season 
returns ; it would hardly be kind 
or even civil not to do so.” 

“ Do not imagine, Miss Fulford, 
that it would be other than the 
sincerest pleasure to me to come 
hither again if the opportunity 
were afforded me, but “i 

“ But again,” said Gertrude, pet- 
tishly. 

“ Well, you know, I can’t help 
the accidents of my profession; I 
wish I could. But I much fear we 
shall have gone abroad before another 
winter.” 

If he had been looking at Gert- 
rude’s face, he would have seen that 
it became suddenly as pale as death. 
“ Abroad! what, where?” she said, 
rather wildly. 

“T am told that we are to go to 
India, which is a villanous shame, 
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for, properly speaking, it is not our 
turn ; there are two regiments be- 
fore us. It’s all because Miss 
Fulford, you are ill; I’m sure of 
Shad 

The poor girl had given way. 
Hardinge had to support her with 
his arm to prevent her falling back, 
and her weight came so heavily up- 
on him, that he was persuaded that 
she had fainted. But she wasn’t 
quite insensible, for he heard her 
murmuring (his face being very 
close to her’s), “ No, it is nothing, 
nothing ; it will pass.” 

I have said that Hardinge was no 
lady-killer, that he was not a cox- 
comb; nevertheless, I cannot say 
that an idea did not cross his mind 
connecting this emotion with his 
departure. He dismissed _ that 
thought, however, and reflected that 
Gertrude had been ailing for some 
time, that the exertion of climbing 
the bill must have been too great 
for her strength, and that it was a 
shame to him to impute such folly to 


a girl known to be sensible and dis- 


creet. How long he could have 
shut his eyes to the truth it is im- 
possible to say; but he had not 
much opportunity for pondering 
the matter, being disturbed by 
voices above them and behind the 
rock, whereof one said, “ They may 


be below the rock; there is a seat: 


there ;” that was the Curate’s; and 
another called out, “ Hollo! any- 
thing afloat here? give a hail, or 
make a signal, will you?” that was 
the Admiral’s. Gertrude rallied 
with a strong effort and sat up— 
just in time, for, in a second, 
Lydia was round the rock and upon 
her. 

“My dear, dear girl!” exclaimed 
Miss Tarraway, almost beside her- 
self at sight of Gertrude’s condition, 
“T was afraid it would be so. Here 
you are, poor darling, almost starved 
to death. So, so; now another” 
(almost smothering her with wraps) ; 
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“and this about your poor white 
neck, Oh, what a pity we didn’t 
find you sooner! We have been 
looking everywhere, indeed we have. 
There, are you warmer, now, dear? 
Chafe her other hand, Minnie ” (this 
to Miss Tautbrace). “Oh, whatever 
will Mrs, Fulford say? And I walked 
as fast as my legs would carry me.” 

“That indeed you did,” said 
the Curate: “Iam witness that no 
time was lost.” 

Meanwhile the Admiral, who 
didn’t entirely like the look of 
things, referred to Hardinge for ex- 
planation, but so candid and in- 
genuous was that young man’s 
account, that Tautbrace, although, 
as he said, no milksop, and knowin 
what was what, could not think 
there had been anything more than 
a very intelligible accident. “Poor 
child! more out of sorts than was 
suspected; these confounded hills 
very trying; if there had been an 
older man beside her he would have 
known what to do, and might have 
taken theattack in time, by George !: 
but these sprawling youngsters, es- 
pecially soldiers, who were notori- 
ously unhandy, what the devil 
good were they ?” 

He got Lydia off her by means. 
of Minnie, who obeyed her parent’s. 
signal; and now perceiving that 
her eyes were wide open and her 
face certainly not deficient in colour, 
the gallant old tar took Gertrude’s 
hand in his, and said everything to. 
comfort and reassure her. She said 
she had been but momentarily over- 
come: it was nothing, really: she 
could walk quite well now, she. 
was sure, 

“Then, I think,” said Tautbrace,, 
kindly, “that I must take the: 
command. There must be no more 
risk run til] you are once more safe 
with your mother, Here, soldier,, 
you take these two young ladies in 
tow—that’s a good fellow ; and you 
and I, Mr. Norcott, will see if we 

¥ 
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can’t get our fair friend here under 
way and take her gently back to 
the wood.” 

In vain did Gertrude protest 
that she was ashamed of causing all 
this fuss, and that she was quite 


able now to follow the rest of the, 


party to the hill-top, which was not 
so far off. The Admiral was per- 
emptory, and said he wouldn’t for 
all the world run the risk of another 
attack: neither would Gertrude 
have escaped the fate of being 
taken to the rear ready to be lodged 
in an ambulance, if the party hadn’t 
been all surprised at meeting Mrs. 
Fulford, who, aided by her vigorous 
propellers, was coming up the hill 
at a round pace and with a delight- 
ful degree of comfort. 
Disappointment, come how it 
may, is hard enough to bear. When 
we have toiled and hoped and failed, 
and then toiled and hoped again 
and again failed, and this not twice 
nor thrice but many times, the dis- 


appointment, become familiar, is 
not less bitter, though it may be less 


acutely felt. But when, after hope 
has been long deferred, the much de- 
sired object has been suddenly pre- 
sented to us, brought within a hand- 
grasp, and then as suddenly dashed 
away and dissipated, the anguish of 
disappointment is struck in with a 
triple dart. If delay makes the 
heart sick, the pangs of Tantalus 
pierce it through and _ through. 
Don’t expect me to describe what 
Gertrude Fulford felt when she was 
taken away from that seat under 
the rock, because I can’t do it. 


Cruelly stricken she was, as may be - 


imagined ; and the stroke was none 
the less cruel because her nature 
abhorred outward manifestation of 
suffering. In all her misery she 
was prompted to preserve a quiet 
demeanour; the effort in this direc- 
tion may have cost her much, yet 
she could not but make it. The 
unexpected sight of her mother 
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was, perhaps, the greatest relief 
that could have come to her. It 
delivered her at any rate from Ad- 
miral Tautbrace’s stupid attentions, 
and assured her of the presence 
of a sympathising bosom, albeit she 
might not rest her head on it at once 
and tell out her piercing sorrow. 
Mrs. Fulford could only guess at the 
nature of her daughter’s mischance. 
She listened to the Admiral’s ac- 
count—short, to the point, and in- 
tended to be as little alarming as 
possible—and to Lydia’s regrets at 
not having overtaken the poor dear 
girl before she became so shocking- 
ly chilled. But she perceived that 
there was more than bodily afflic- 
tion troubling the patient; and she 
understood, when Gertrude expres- 
sed a decided wish to go on to the 
hill-top, that it was better to let her 
have her way. To concede some- 
what to the Admiral’s solicitude, 
she insisted upon leaving the chair 
and’ leaning upon that old gallant’s 
arm for a while (which she could do 
very well, being now near the brow 
of the hill, and clear of the steepest 
and roughest ascent), and on placing 
Gertrude in the chair. “ Well, I'll 
be hanged,” said Ben Saunders to 
himself, “if things ain’t working 
bravely! I thought coaching up 
the old lady was a good bit of luck, 
and now here I am in attendance 
upon the young one. My fortune 
"ll do things for me better than I 
ean do ’em for myself. I made a 
mess of it when I tried to push on 
matters. Keep quiet’s the game, 
and let the pixies do things their 
own way. Very well, pixy gentle- 
men and ladies, ’m your most 
obedient.” So, if anything required 
to be done in front, Ben made a 
sign to Tom and Tom did it, Ben 
scrupulously keeping himself in the 
background. Once when Tom at 
the front wheel and Ben straining 
at the axle behind were enabling 
the labourer to get the little vehicle 
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over a channel without much of a 
jerk, Gertrude began, “Oh, it was so 
very kind of you to find a chair, 
Mr. ,” and then perceiving that 
it was not Ben, but a person with 
whom she was not acquainted, she 
stopped short. 

“You thought it was a known 
quantity instead of an unknown, 
ma’am, didn’t you?” observed Tom. 
“Mr. Saunders is behind assisting 
the progression. You may put z 
for me till you ascertain my value.” 

And then Ben, stepping forward, 
most respectfully asked if there was 
anything he could do for her. 
Partly bewildered by Tom’s jargon, 
and partly confounded by her own 
thoughts, Gertrude answered a little 
incoherently, and was vexed with 
herself for so doing, and stammered, 
and blushed. Ben observed her an- 
swers, too, when Lydia or any of 
the party came to the side of the 
chair, and he thought them rather 
odd. “If I know anything about 


females,” thought Benjamin, “ that 


girl’s in love. The next question is, 
with who? Perhaps it’s one of the 
gentlemen on the right of the chair ; 
perhaps it’s one on the left; or it 
may be the gentleman in front” 
(the labourer—this of course was a 
pleasantry) ; “ or suppose it should 
be the gentleman behind, eh ?” 
Ben, we remember, hadn’t a bad 
opinion of himself, and his attend- 
ant sprites seemed bent on using 
his vanity to foment ridiculous and 
mischievous mistakes, 

Well, there is not much more to 
be said about the picnic. After a 
while Gertrude gave up the chair to 
her mother, and walked down the 
hill very bravely on the Admiral’s 
arm, who, to amuse her, told her of 
a stern chase of a Frenchman which 
he had executed in the Capricious 
frigate, both ships going at exactly 
equal speed for ninety-six hours, at 
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the end of which time the chase 
disappeared in a fog off Ushant. 
She was, of course, particularly in- 
terested in the various luffings, 
portings, pipings, and bracings with 
which the aan was studded, as 
well as in the “dozen apiece ” 
which the Captain of the Capricious 
thought it his duty to administer to 
the three seamen who were the last 
men down off the fore, main, and 
mizzen yards respectively. At even 
the fishing was done, and the whole 
plan carried out; and the party got 
home, as well as I can recollect, 
without further accident,—most of 
them delighted with the day’s plea- 
sure—one, as we know, bringing 
back a barbed arrow in her breast. 

“ A junkettin,” quoth Uncle Jack 
Varco, “ most al’ays end’th in a quar’), 
or a accident, or at laist in a then- 
der storm that send’th mun hawme 
streamin’, leakin’ wet. ’Tis one of 
the traps that the devil teel’th * for 
poor mortals. But his reverence 
must ha been aslaipd o’ Teusday, for 
I’ve a-heerd of no calamity what- 
ever.” 

Lieutenant Hardinge took leave 
of all his friends and departed from 
Wetton ; and he was succeeded by a 
young man who, though far more 
restless, was much less liked. The 
summer came on quietly, and was 
rolling away without much incident, 
except that Mrs. and Miss Fulford 
went to Scarborough or somewhere 
in the north for a thorough change, 
and Mr. Norcott and Miss Tarraway 
were formally announced as an en- 
gaged couple. Mr. Ben Saunders, 
very much influenced by his dream, 
and influenced no doubt by his own 
silly conceit, had built up a little 
romantic edifice in which he men- 
tally resided a great deal. He per- 
suaded himself that, as the vision 
had indicated, Miss Fulford was 
certainly very favourably disposed 





* Sets. 
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towards him, but that family pride 
and other obstacles operated power- 
fully against her attachment. She 
had been taken away from the 
beloved object to other scenes and 
other company, perhaps herself wil- 
ling to eradicate her passion if she 
could. Now, if this were the case, 
Ben thought the way to thwart the 
opposition to the match would be to 
follow the young lady to her retreat 
and let her see him day by day. But 
there were objections to this plan: 
it would be inconvenient to the 
business, and it would be a departure 
from the resolution he had come to 
not to interfere too actively with the 
work which the pixies had under- 
taken and were carrying out, The 
ladies would be at home again in the 
autumn, which was not far off, and 
he didn’t generally strike so super- 
ficially that an impression could be 
effaced in two or three months, But, 
unfortunately, as the autumn drew 
near, unfavourable accounts were 
received in Wetton of Miss Fulford’s 
health ; coming, I believe, through 
Admiral Tautbrace, who was also 
absent from home, and probably not 
far from the young lady. She was 
reported to be very weak and ill; 
then, a week or two later, unable to 
return to Colkatton at present; and 
at last, before the end of September, 
it was announced that the doctors had 
ordered herto Madeira for the winter. 
When Ben heard of this he thought 
it would never do to remain longer 
inactive. Still he had his doubts 
about presenting himself suddenly 
before her in her weak condition. 
A rash move might, he saw, damage 
him materially. The only middle 
course was to write to her by some 
safe envoy, through whom the billet 
would be sure to reach her own 
hands, assure her of his admiration 
and unswerving affection, and bid 
her not to allow her spirits to fail ; 
also to state his readiness to set off 
immediately for Scarborough if she 
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should inform him that she deemed 
that course advisable. Yes, the letter 
was the right thing; what a pity 
that he had not thought of it before! 
So Ben sat down to indite a letter, 
which did not prove to be an easy 
task. Three or four times over he 
revised it and wrote it out fair; 
and when he could imagine no 
further improvement in its terms, 
he was still dissatisfied with it, and 
did not despatch it, but kept it by 
him and read it over every two or 
three hours without liking it any 
better. At length, seeing that he 
had done all that his own skill could 
accomplish, he determined. reluct- 
antly to get the assistance of a 
friend, and with that intention 
summoned Tom Coryton to council, 
who had been away for some time, 
but was now in Wetton again. 
Without mentioning names, Ben 
informed Tom of the state of his 
affections, and of the necessity of 
epistolary communication: but he 
admitted that he had not yet ex- 
plained himself on paper, and that 
his attempts to do so had not 
been satisfactory to himself. “So 
Tom, old chap,” said he, “I want 
you to look over the thing and 
advise me a little, and help me 
where I’ve come short. I hardly 
think it’s ardent enough.” 

“ H’m,” answered Tom, “I don’t 
know much about ardour, but I'll 
tell you whether any step in the 
argument is incorrect; let’s see now. 
Dearest Angle. Why, I thought it 
was a young woman that you were 
addressing. An angle is the inclin- 
ation of two lines to each other, and 
may be either obtuse- ” 

“None of your nonsense, Tom, 
about angles. I can’t stand it; 
hang me if I can! What have 
angles to do with this ?” 

“Only this, that if the angle in 
question happens to be at all acute, 
she’ll think the letter comes from a 
madman.” 
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“Why, what on earth do you 
mean, Tom?” 

“T mean that, though an angle 
is a very good thing in its way, and 
not at all to be despised, yet it isn’t 
quite a term to be applied to one’s 
sweetheart. We have heard of ‘ the 
loves of the triangles,’ of course, but 
I fancy you mean to call the queen 
of your fancy an angel, which is 
spelled—zg-e-l, not g-l-e; do you see?” 

“Never mind; that’s easily al- 
tered,” observed Ben, 

“Yes that’s easily altered, per- 
haps; but the whole thing seems to 
me to abound with blunders of the 
same kind; for instance, it is not 
usual to say to a lady that you 
‘hope to be able to seduce her to 
write you a line ;’ neither is it z 

“Go to the devil, Tom Coryton! 
I wish I hadn’t shown you the letter 
at all, since you do nothing but 
make game of it.” 

“Nay,” answered Tom, “I do 
nothing of the kind ; and if I did, it 
would be better that I should make 
game of you, than that I should let 
you make a fool of yourself, which 
you surely would do if you sent 
forward that angular epistle.” 

“Devil take the letter!” yelled 
Ben, seizing the precious billet, and 
tearing it to shreds. “Now, then, 
what am I to do? will you write a 
better ?” 

“No, I can’t. 


Although I see 
that that isn’t properly worked out, 
I can’t produce a neat demonstra- 


tion of affection. Not in my line 
a bit, Anything you like in the 
way of the calculus, or analytical 
trigonometry, but I’ve not gradu- 
ated in amatory correspondence.” 

“Nothing to be got out of you, 
then, that’s clear, Sorry Lasked you.” 

“Tt hasn’t been made at all clear 
that nothing is to be got out of me. 
It’s hard to prove a negative. I 
can’t write a love-letter, that I con- 
fess. But I may be able to give 
you a bit of useful advice.” 
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“T wish to heaven you would!” 

“Well, then, look here. If I 
were you I would open my mind a 
little to Mr. Norcott, the curate. 
If he refuses to have anything to 
do with the matter, that will be the 
worst that can ensue. He’s per- 
fectly safe; he won’t tell on you. 
But if he should incline to coach 
you a bit (that means, give you a 
lift, you know), he’ll show you how 
to make your e®unciation neatly, 
and how to establish your case, 
He’s just managed an affair for him- 
self, which may incline him to 
give a little aid to a collateral figure 
(brother spooney, you know), and 
which is a proof that he knows 
something of the science of love- 
making.” 

The impetuous Benjamin did 
not at first choose to adopt this 
course, but preferred to be very 
angry with Tom Coryton, and to 
say cruel things to him, which 
things the senior “ Op” heard with 
equanimity, knowing from long 
experience the process by which 
Ben assimilated an idea. Mr. Saun- 
ders did apply to the Curate. 

“If this is a straightforward, 
honest business, of course I'll assist 

ou, Mr. Saunders, with all my 
heart,” said Norcott; “but you 
must take me into your confidence 
entirely. I can have nothing to do 
with’ a scheme in which some of 
the names are left blank, and the 
character of which I am unable to 
appreciate. You must see, your- 
self, that Iam bound to act thus.” 

“It’s all right; you may rely 
upon it,’ urged Benjamin, “I 
don’t think I’ve any right to teh 
the lady’s name till she lets me-to. 
The fact is, I should never have 
known of her sentiments myself, if 
it hadn’t been for a most uncommon 
occurrence. I had a dream about 
it, when, I declare, I’d vever been 
thinking of such a thing.” 

“ A dream !” 
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“Yes, a dream. A most parti- 
cular vivid thing; letting me know 
not only the state of the young 
lady’s mind, but how everything 
was to be worked out up to the 
wedding, which will be a grand 
one.” (These last words in a most 
impressive voice. ) 

“Do you mean to tell me that 
you meditate making an offer of 
marriage relying on the evidence of 
a dream !” 

“Not at all. The dream gave 
me the tip, you know. But it’s 
been fulfilling of itself ever singe. 
It’s a good while ago that 1 dreamt 
it. No difficulty in naming the 
time. The very night afore my 
poor father met his death.” 

Norcott started. He couldn't 
but remember another dream 
dreamt on that same night, and 
more intimately connected with 
the terrible event of the senior 
Saunders’s death. That was the 


reason why he had so much pa- 
tience with Benjamin’s romance. 
“A year ago,” he said, “I should 
have laughed at your dream, and 
bidden you behave like a man of 


sense. Jf I don’t treat your dream 
as mere moonshine, it is because I 
know of another dream, dreamed 
on the same night as yours, which 
had some meaning in it, though I 
have never been able to discover 
its precise object. The dream, 
however, to which I allude, was 
not dreamed here.” (This last re- 


mark was tenderly made to prevent . 


Benjamin from connecting the 
dream with his terrible loss.) 

“ Neither was mine,” responded 
‘Ben. “I wasn’t home when poor 
father came to his sudden end. I 
was to Plymouth on business. "T'was 
there I dreamt it.” 

“ At Plymouth !” 

“Certainly; at Plymouth. I 
slept at the Royal Hotel there— 
can give you the number of the 
room if you like—25, a room I 
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always get if I can, because there’s 
a nice writing-table in it where I 
can make up my accounts, you see, 
Is there anything so odd in this, 
sir? It seems to astonish you.” 

The Curate didn’t answer for a 
minute or two, being powerfully 
impressed by what he heard, as one 
may suppose. At length he said, 
“T beg your pardon. It does 
astonish me more than I can ex- 
plain just now. But my astonish- 
ment mustn’t make me appear to 
play fast and loose with your love 
affair. I come back to what I said 
before. You must trust me wholly, 
or I decline to have anything to do 
with it.” 

Now it had been pleasant to 
Benjamin to find that Mr. Norcott 
was inclined to treat dreams with 
some respect. He really did not 
know to what quarter to turn if he 
should los: the opportunity of se- 
curing the clergyman’s assistance. 
Tom Coryton had assured him, and 
besides, he felt himself, that Norcott 
would faithfully keep his secret. 
And, as he said to himself, there 
was nothing in the matter to be 
ashamed of. His counsellor might 
smile at his presumption, but that 
was the worst that he had to dread. 
So, after a little longer parley, he 
made up his mind. “ Well, then, 
here goes,” said Ben; and he told 
out his whole dream, not omitting 
the coronet, to which he called spe- 
cial attention. Ben likewise men- 
tioned the incident which appeared 
to him to corroborate the dream, 
and especially the favour in which 
he had latterly found himself with 
Mrs, and Miss Fulford. Norcott heard 
him through patiently. When Ben- 
jamin ended, Norcott said, “I feel 
now more than ever satisfied that I 
was right (so, I hope, will you feel, 
too) in insisting upon full confi- 
dence. Iam better able to advise, 
probably, than you expected to find 
me, You are altogether deceived, 
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I assure you, and pursuing a phan- 
tom which must bring you to trouble 
if you persist !” 

“Stop, sir,” answered Ben; “I 
can judge for myself in that matter. 
J don’t think it’s.a phantom, or that 
any harm’s, coming. Nothing ven- 
ture, nothing win, you know. You 
own yourself that you have known 
another dream come true.” 

“Yours never will, Mr. Saunders; 
of that I am certain. Listen to me, 
and remember that what I am about 
to tell you is, as your communica- 
tion to me was, in strict confidence. 
I have reason to know that the 
affections of the young lady of 
whom you spoke are engaged in a 
totally different direction from what 
you suppose, You look incredu- 
lous, and perhaps may reasonably 
ask how I can be informed on such 
a subject. Well, I heard what I 
know from Miss Tarraway, who had 
means of being informed. I cannot 
say more. lentered on the subject 
with you, fully disposed to help you 
if I found that, with propriety, I 
could. I find my office must be to 
undeceive you.” 

It wasn’t pleasant, of course, to 
have his air-built castle blown into 
bits, aud Benjamin resisted the 
demolition as he generally resisted 
a conviction that was at variance 
with his wishes or preconceived 
ideas, This was a new phase of 
his difficulties altogether. He had 
known of no rival, and he had far 
too good an opinion of himself to 
imagine one on whose account he 
need be in the least alarmed, But 
he couldn’t deny that a rival might 
exist for all that, or that he might 
have existed and made sure of his 
prize before the dream was dreamed. 
Norcott, he knew, could have no 
object but a benevolent one in urg- 
ing him as he did to dispel his vain 
fancy, and, if he had had an object, 
he never would have represented the 
matter untruly. In the end, Ben 
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thanked the Curate, and said he 
would take no step for the present, 
but would think over it 

Mr. Norcott also had something 
to think over, and greatly perturbed 
he was by his thoughts. It was a 
curious thing that he should have 
become the depositary of these two 
dreams; but a more curious thing 
that the dreams should have been 
dreamed. Hardinge’s vision, so 
awfully fulfilled, had been remark- 
able enough; but how it added to 
the mystery of the story that the 
son of the doomed man was, at the 
time of. the dream, asleep in the 
room next to Hardinge’s, and dream- 
ing too, although he dreamt non- 
sense, Although our Curate could 
be deeply impressed by things that 
were clearly put before him, he had 
but little skill in brain-coinage, and 
he had been over the circumstances 
very anxiously and very often (for 
a man in love) before he saw any- 
thing beyond the bare facts as they 
had been stated to him. It was 
fortunate that the fear of being in- 
duced in any way to betray Mr. 
Saunders’s secret prevented him from 
consulting his Lydia on the whole 
subject (he had told her of Har- 
dinge’s dream), or perhaps he might 
have encountered some opposition 
to the action which he afterwards 
took. But one day in his study he 
remembered Hardinge’s observation, 
that if he had been acquainted 
with the man of whose fate he 
dreamt, he might, by using a little 
more despatch, have been in time 
to give him a word of warning. 
Then he thought, if Hardinge had 
only known Ben, and mentioned 
the dream to him, Ben might have 
been in time to save his father. 
But Hardinge didn’t know Ben, or 
know that Ben was nearhim. And 
at last, he thought, “But how if 
the dream itself had come to Ben 
who lay so near?” The answer of 
course was that Ben was engaged 
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dreaming of very different things, 
and what was to become of those 
things if he had dreamed, instead, of 
his father’s death? Well, obvious- 
ly, if Ben got Hardinge’s dream, 
Hardinge might have got Ben’s. 
And thus burst upon the Curate 
—when he saw how entirely the 
exchange would have fitted—the 
perception that the two visions 
must have got entangled, and found 
their way to the wrong persons. 
After a little time the slow Curate 
got a step beyond what is mentioned 
above. Presuming—as he now felt 
certain he might—that Ben’s dream 
was intended for Hardinge, here 
was Gertrude’s secret deemed, by 
some power higher than human, to 
be of such importance that it was 
sought to be communicated to Har- 
dinge ina dream! And yet, to the 
best of Norcott’s belief, Hardinge 
had not an idea of it. It was hard- 
ly a fanciful thought that connected 
Gertrude’s present condition with 
her unrequited love ; the two things 
seemed only too much like cause 
and effect. Little by little a percep- 
tion of the whole case came to the 
clergyman ; and when it did come 
it took’a fast hold. He felt certain 
that he saw into the whole matter; 
and a very unsatisfactory—nay, a 
very piteous—matter it appeared to 
be. I need hardly say that, with 
this conviction of the existence of 
misunderstanding, and consequent 
trouble, came a desire to mitigate 
the grief if possible. But here he 
did not see his way at all. In the 
first place, what right had he to 
assume that any one else would put 
together the parts of this strange 
affair so as to arrive at the same 
conclusion as himself? Though he 
was satisfied, others would be likely 
to laugh away his whole array of 
argument. Then, secondly, if Har- 
dinge should not be moved at all 
by a knowledge of the state of Ger- 
trude’s affections, a wrong would be 


done to her in disclosing it. Third- 
ly, had he any right whatever to 
address Hardinge on such matters 
as love and marriage; and might 
not the young officer, without unrea- 
son, reply in a strain that would be 
mortifying? Lydia soon observed 
that something was fretting her 
lover, and of course she tried hard 
to know what it was; but here he 
did see his way clearly, and refused 
to tell his grief, lest he should be- 
tray Ben’s confidence. Perhaps by 
calmly weighing the pros and cons 
he never would have come to a 
decision at all; but he had feelings 
as well as reasoning powers, and 
feeling brought him to a resolve. 
When the bad account came of 
Miss Fulford being unable to return 
home, and being ordered to Madeira 
for the winter, the Curate saw that 
if he couldn’t untie the knot of his 
scruples he must cut it, or else shut 
the whole case out of his mind. He 
was not likely to do the latter; and 
so, nota bit convinced as to what was 
the most prudent course, he said, 
“nothing venture, nothing win; 
this may include a matter of life or 
death.” Upon that he took up his 
pen to write to Hardinge, and as he 
did so one obstacle disappeared. 
Whatever the rest of the world 
might think about dreams, Hardinge 
must be the last man to dispute 
their significance, He might make 
Saunders’s extraordinary dream, so 
strangely related to Hardinge’s own, 
the ostensible chief subject of his 
letter, telling it, of course, in con- 
fidence. He could then hint at 
the exchange of the dreams, and 
hypothetically upon that hint de- 
liver so much of his mind as could 
not fail to move the young officer, 
if he could be at all moved by 
thought of Gertrude. “ And. if he 
couldn’t,” thought Norcott, “ what 
on earth was the dream coming to 
him for? Of course the sender of 
the dream must have expected it 
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to produce an effect.” So a letter 
was written. The next thing was 
where to find Hardinge: he would 
ask Hardinge’s successor, who of 
course would know. But he real- 
ly didn’t know. He thought the 
headquarters were somewhere in 
Ireland, but he wasn’t sure; and 
if the regiment was in Ireland it 
would probably be broken into de- 
tachments, and it was impossible to 
say with which detachment Har- 
dinge might be. The safest way, 
he thought, and the shortest in the 
long-run, would be to send the 
letter to the agents in London. 
Accordingly Norcott addressed, 7’ 
the care of Messrs. Greenwood & Coz, 
who duly forwarded it; but those 
were not the days, one must re- 
member, of telegraphs, or even of 
railways. Letters went about the 
world at what we should now call 
a confoundedly slow pace, Before 
the epistle reached the regiment, 
the officer to whom it was addressed 


had come over to England for some 
pheasant-shooting. He was expected 
to be back to duty again so soon, 
that it was not thought worth while 
to give it another journey in the 


g; and so it got aberth in a 
rack over the mess-room fireplace, 
where officers, who might have 
been out of the way at the time of 
the post delivery, came to look for 
their letters. There Hardinge found 
it, quite a month old. 

Of the effect of the letter I can 
judge only by what he did. He 
replied to Norcott, explaining the 
delay, expressing astonishment at 
the occurrence of the dreams, as 
also at his own obtuseness and im- 
passibility ; declaring, at the same 
time, his entire innocence in regard 
to conscious love-making. Other 
officers had gone on leave on his 
return to the regiment, so that he 
could not be spared again immedi- 
ately ; the Horse Guards could not 
yet decide whether they or one of 


mail-bag ; 
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the regiments which ought to be 
before them on the rolster should 
take the next turn, which made 
officers anxious to secure their 
leave ; but he would manage to get 
away for a few days again soon, and 
go to Wetton to confer personally 
with his correspondent. Now 
something had happened while Nor- 
cott waited for this answer, which 
made him not unwilling to absent 
himself for a while from his curacy ; 
and, in a day or two after reading 
the Lieutenant’s letter, he started 
for Bristol, whence he took ship for, 
and soon reached, Waterford. Har- 
dinge received him most kindly, 
insisted upon his being their guest, 
got him a room in barracks, and 
secured him a hearty welcome from 
all hands. Nothing could have 
suited the Curate better than a little 
experience of military life just at 
this time, as will be presently ex- 
plained. Hardinge and he had long 
and frequent conferences, the result 
of which was, that the former insen- 
sible and over-modest youth be- 
lieved the dream which he saw to 
be confirmed by many signs now 
become as clear as the daylight. He 
had neglected a great chance of 
happiness, but he would do what 
he yet could to retrieve matters. 
As soon as it became known in the 
regiment that Hardinge desired more 
leave for a very pressing reason, 
another officer at once offered to 
give up his turn to him, and the 
oung man determined to set off a 
little before Christmas for Madeira, 
where Miss Fulford already was 
when he received the Curate’s letter. 

Now, let me mention how it came 
about that Mr. Norcott was so wil- 
ling to absent himself from Wetton. 
There had occurred there a woful 
accident, which was nothing less 
than a disruption of the engage- 
ment between him and Lydia. The 
cause was Lydia’s neglect of that 
which Dr. Watts affirms to be “a 
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lovely thing for youth.” She had 
been caught with something on her 
tongue very similar to what was on 
Ananias’s during the last few mo- 
ments of his life. Noreott had dis- 
covered this; Lydia had tried to 
hide her fault by making it two; 
she had again been found out, and 
her lover had declared that, cost 
him what it might, he never could 
unite himself to a person who had 
been guilty of such deceit. So he 
renounced her. Lydia protested 
that the imputed lapses were but 
excuses for an act of perfidy; that 
her affections had been cruelly tri- 
fled with, her young life blighted, 
and that sort of thing. It wouldn’t 
quite have suited her to take 
her recusant swain into a court of 
law, but she thought of doing it. 
Her brother, however, Mr. Phil Tar- 
raway, boiled over with indignation 
at the treatment which his sister 
had experienced, and said _ that 


nothing but blood could wash out 


the memory of it. When reminded 
that it was not considered quite the 
right thing to call out a clergyman, 
Mr. Phil replied that, at any rate, 
there was nothing to prevent his 
horsewhipping a clergyman who had 
disgraced himself and his cloth, and 
after the infliction of that chastise- 
ment the reverend recreant might 
please himself about farther action. 
“Hang him! I'll pull his nose in 
his pulpit before all the congrega- 
tion,” said the high-spirited Phil. 
Norcott was warned of these ter- 
rible designs, and advised to with- 
draw himself for a time, which he 
said he should not do until Mr. 
Phil’s wrath had taken a turn, one 
way or other; and he seemed to 
take no heed to his own defence, 
but. went about his duties just as 
usual, The result was, that as he was 
one day passing along the church- 
yard, at a place where it is bounded 
by a ha-ha fence, Mr. Phil, and a 
friend with him, suddenly started 
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from the brink of the ha-ha, where 
they had been concealed by a mon- 
ument, and, rushing out over the 
graves, placed themselves in his 
path. ‘“ Now, sir; now, you black- 
coated rascal,” hissed Mr. Phil 
through his teeth; “I’ve found you 
at last, and will chastise you for 
your infamous behaviour.” 

“T have not been in _ hiding,” 
answered Norcott, quietly; “you 
might have found me when you 
would, What is it you propose to 
do ?” 

“ What is it? why to give you 
the punishment your unmanly, 
scoundrel-like conduct to my sister 
has deserved. There, sir, take that, 
and ” Mr. Phil, as he spoke, 
flourished a whip or cane, and aimed 
a terrible stroke at the Curate’s 
shoulders, who, nothing daunted 
thereat, numbered his one, two, on 
Mr. Phil’s cranium in a fashion 
which made that young gentleman 
see tombstones above and behind 
him, and inside and outside of his 
head. Norcott followed this up by 
an excursion across the graves, driv- 
ing Mr. Phil back by the way he 
had come, until at last he knocked 
him into the ha-ha, After that he 
heard very little more of Miss Lydia 
and her wrongs. 

“What an acute conception !” 
exclaimed Tom Coryton when he 
heard of the rencontre. “ Why, 
Norcott at Cambridge could take 
rank with professionals in town and 
gown rows, and was decidedly the 
first man in the University with the 
gloves. I wish I had known of 
Phil’s intention, I might have de- 
monstrated to him what the conse- 
quences would be.” 

“My dear,” said old Plummybag 
to Norcott, the first time they met 
after the fracas, “yew den more 
good by poundin’ of that there 
young chap’s haid, than yew will 
by praichin’ to en ver a twelmonth. 
If he fancied tacklin’ of a man that 
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would turn the tether chack to en, 
he should a-come to one ov our min- 
jsters; he oft to a-knawed that the 
Church, being militant, is bringed 
up accoardin. And a very good 
thing too, measter, betwixt yew and 
me. Yewcan knack gewd manners 
into some o’ mun far sewnder than 
yew can talk it.” 

After having disposed of Mr, Phil, 
Norcott, as I have stated, was not 
sorry to be off for a while, to let 
this disagreeable business blow over; 
and fortune assisted him in this, for 
while he was at Waterford an inhabi- 
tant of Wetton cut his throat, and so 
turned away the minds of the other 
inhabitants from al] previous subjects 
of interest ; for what with looking at 
his house, attending his funeral, and 
finding out family secrets that may 
have led to the suicide, their intel- 
lects were wholly taken up. A few 
mess dinners with some pleasant 
fellows, and such peeps at Irish 
scenery as could be obtained at 


Christmas-time, dispersed Norcott’s 
chagrin in a wonderful manner; and 
after he got back to his duties again, 
he often asked himself how it was 
that he ever fell in love with Lydia, 
for the simple fellow still fancied 
that he had acted in this matter of 


But 


“ Men are the sport’of circumstances, when 
The circumstances seem the sport of men.” 


his own free will. 


Put clever young women for circum- 
stances in the foregoing distich, 
and you come nearer the springs 
. this courtship than Mr. Norcott 
id. 

I declare that I have dwelt upon 
this affair of the Curate’s longer per- 
haps than it deserved, wishing to 
postpone the narration of what must 
follow. However, I know that it 
must be done, Master Shallow has 
informed us that when you are 
charged with tidings, there are but 
two ways—either to deliver them 
or to conceal them: now, having 
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gone so far with this legend of the 
dreams, I am bound to follow it to 
the end, whether the incidents be 
pleasant or not. 

Mrs, Fulford and -her daughter 
embarked in fine calm weather for 
Madeira. The skipper told them 
that it was beautiful times certainly 
if people had nothing to do but 
drift about and enjoy themselves, 
but if they wanted to get to Madeira 
he must have a capful of wind to 
take ’em there. After a day or two 
the wind came—plenty of it, but 
not fair. They had to beat about 
and make what little progress they 
could as long as seamanship could 
control their movements, and after 
that they were knocked about at the 
mercy of the winds and waves, for 
it blew something like a hurricane, 
In all their terror and suffering the 
Jadies rather puzzled themselves 
trying to comprehend how the 
sailors could think it lucky that 
they were so well clear of the land 
before the gale came on. They 
would have preferred to be on shore, 
but when they said so, the answer 
was, “ By jingo, ma’am! if we got 
on shore in such a storm as this we 
should never getoffagain. Nothing 
but Davy Jones for us then. No, 
no; we've got sea-room, and blessed 
glad we ought to be of it.” It was 
nearly four weeks from the day of 
embarkation when the passengers 
were put on shore in calm and sun- 
shine at Funchal. Poor Gertrude 
did not at all enjoy being run up 
the beach through the surf. She 
was carried up to the house that 
had been taken for them in a palan- 
quin, being unable to walk after 
the cruel voyage, and put to bed, 
where she did not rally as it was 
expected she would. Her strength 
was very much reduced ; and, in place 
of the pallor which had lately per- 
vaded her sunken cheeks, there came 
often bright red spots, giving her an 
almost unearthly beauty not promis- 
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ing a happy issue, in an earthly 
sense, out of her afflictions. She 
was raised at length and carried 
into the sunshine—the delicious 
winter sunshine; she looked out 
upon the smooth, bright, glistening 
sea, and could hardly believe that 
it was the same element on which, 
amid mists and darkness and tem- 
pests, they had suffered so much 
misery—where they had been car- 
ried up to heaven, and then down 
again to the deep, and where their 
souls had melted because of the 
trouble. 

Sometimes weak and confined to 
bed, at others stronger and sanguine, 
Gertrude Fulford was passing along 
the dark and troublous path where- 
by consumption drags its victims to 
their graves. Some of my readers 
perhaps are not aware that there 
is an English church at Funchal: 
there is one, and its surrounding 
burial-ground was, at the time of 
which I write, peopled chiefly by the 
young of both sexes who had been 
ordered out there to die—for, I 
fancy, very few recovered there who 
would not have . recovered else- 
where ; and now it does not seem 
to be so much the fashion to send 
patients to that graveyard, a sweet, 
calm _ resting-place, full of shrubs 
and flowers. The unhappy mother 
perceived only too surely that her 
child was death-stricken, and she 
had at times, when Gertrude rallied 
a little, to talk cheerfully of the 
return to Colkatton, which she 
knew one of them would never 
again see. This was bitter afflic- 
tion; but, fortunately, the elder 
lady did not connect Gertrude’s 
illness with any disturbance of the 
mind or feelings. Gertrude’s father, 
it seems, had fallen a victim to the 
same disease, so the tendency was 
hereditary ; what sort of battle the 
young girl’s constitution could have 
maintained with it with an easy 
mind and without that trying sea- 
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voyage, we shall never know now, 
It was one of those rapid cases 
which (although, perhaps, the insidi- 
ous enemy may have been surely 
working for a long time) declare 
themselves after they have become 
next to hopeless, and then hurry on 
to the catastrophe. Gertrude knew 
at last that she was to die; but the 
end did not then seem so near as 
it was. She lay on the sofa: she 
had been talking cheerfully, and at 
last asked to be moved back to her 
room; when the room was reached 
she had fainted. This swoon was 
the first of a series which continued 
at intervals until she at last passed 
from her trance into eternity, and 
they who watched could not tell the 
very time of the change, so calmly 
did she quit her life on earth. [ 
have been at Madeira since that 
and seen her tomb; the morning 
sun shines on it, and all round are 
leaves and blossoms, Poor girl! 
Ten days after she had been laid 
to rest, Lieutenant Hardinge landed 
at Funchal, I was not there, so 
cannot tell how he bore to hear the 
tidings, but can fancy, and so no 
doubt can’ my reader, how shocked 
he was. 1 don’t think he ever 
married. He certainly did not 
matry while he remained in the 
service; but he sold out as Liev- 
tenant-Colonel, and I have lost sight 
of him since then. 
Admiral’ Tautbrace, when he 
heard the story of Gertrude’s death, 
professed to be inconsolable ; but I 
believe, and have not scrupled to 
say, that his affection was set more 
upon Colkatton than upon its 
young mistress. This being 9, 
Miss Fulford’s death, over which he 
made so much moan, was really 
the means of his obtaining his 
heart’s desire. By the terms of the 
late Squire Fulford’s will, Colkatton 
now belonged to the widow, who 
returned to dwell there. She did 
not, as we have seen, think Admiral 
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Tautbrace an ineligible parti ; and 
when, after a couple of winters in 
her lonely home, she heard the 
Admiral’s proposal to pass the re- 
mainder of their lives in close com- 
pany, she lent a not unwilling ear 
at first, and finally made him 
happy by accepting him. The flag 
never went up, but I think they 
were a well-assorted couple, and 
contributed to each other’s happi- 
ness. I think, too, that the good 
marriages which the Misses ‘laut- 
brace made might not have come 
about if they had not gained a 
shrewd stepmother. 

Now I am afraid that some who 
read the foregoing paragraph may 
think that Fortune was much too 
kind to a profane old sinner of a 
mariner. J can’t help it, if Taut- 


brace did get better luck than he 
deserved ; but Iam not so sure, after 
all, about the capriciousness of the 
award, Tautbrace used language, 
and gave voice to sentiments, which 
would not be tolerated in the pre- 


sen, day—indeed he could not have 
existed in the present day; he and 
his likes belonged to another pe- 
riod—but probably his language 
and his domineering style were the 
worst things about him. This I 
know, that things which we now- 
adays (in polite language, no doubt) 
permit to be freely put before our 
youth of either sex, would have made 
Tautbrace’s hair standonend. Bad 
as was his style, he would have 
burnt with terrestrial fire (not being 
able to command the exact flames 
to which he would have verbally 
consigned them),—he would have 
burned, I say, and scattered to the 
four winds the ashes of certain 
prettily told stories, now published 
by the hundred, full of foul ideas 
and bad grammar, and many of 
them (probrosum dictu) the work of 
young women. The man would 
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have cut his right hand off rather 
than it should do what, according 
to his code, was base or ungenerous. 
He had, as has been hinted, done 
the State some service; and he 
would have served with honour again 
if his superiors had only given him 
the chance. Neither was ‘T'autbrace, 
I can assure you, half so hard and 
unfeeling as the sight of him in his 
tantrums might have led one to 
suppose, Let us, then, be chari- 
table to the old sailor, “ and say he 
died a gallant knight” (as he did, 
for he got the K.C.B. soon after he 
became a Vice-Admiral), although 
they would not allow his end to be 
‘“‘ with sword in hand for England’s 
right.” * 

Tautbrace was, however, not the 
only person in Wetton whose heart 
was temporarily widowed by the 
early death at Madeira. Mr. Ben 
Saunders was much shocked and 
pained by the untimely fate of one 
on whom he had been pleased to 
set his affection. He was very 
much hipped, I remember, for a long 
while ; and he endeavoured to dis- 
perse his grief by breaking out in 
many objectionable ways, which, 
during his fancied love affair, he 
had avoided. Of course, Ben re- 
covered from the blow; but he 
never recovered his faith in dreams, 
which he was afterwards fond of 
stigmatising as being sent by the 
devil to deceive fellows, and cause 
them to make jackasses of them- 
selves. He returned to his old 
career of vulgar coxcombry and 
general admiration—but not for 
long; for he was “ brought up with 
around turn,” as the Admiral called 
it, and translated into another way 
of life before he very well knew 
where he was. Miss Lydia Tarra- 
way, after the unfortunate termina- 
tion of her attack upon the Curate, 
became very discontented with 





* Vide end of Scott’s ‘ Marmion.’ 
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her lot. She made an attempt to 
go out to India to a married cousin 
in Bengal, but the cousin did not at 
all encourage the idea. After that 
she had serious thoughts of emigrat- 
ing to some part of Australia, where 
young women were said to be at a 
great premium in the matrimonial 
market ; but she couldn’t persuade 
any of her friends to go with her, 
or to let her go by herself. She 
managéd to go ‘from home to pay a 
visit or two, but she was never fol- 
lowed to Wetton by any admirer. 
After a year or two of this sort of 
thing, finding that no chevalier of 
any means or connection was in- 
clined to lay lance in rest for her, 
Lydia thought she must certainly 
come down to persons of lower de- 
gree ; and seeing that Mr. Benjamin 
Saunders was well to do in the world, 
that he was not a bad-looking fel- 
low, and that, under her direction, 
he might be considerably softened 
down and made to play his part 
creditably, she exercised her fascin- 
ations upon Benjamin, and subdued 
him. A high match for young Saun- 
ders, many people said: a good 
match for Miss Tarraway, who hadn’t 
a penny, other people said. But it 
was a long time in turning out a 
beneficial match either way. Lydia 
could not civilise Ben so readily as 
she had hoped, and Ben, after a 
while, wouldn’t stand Lydia’s ex- 
travagance in dress and folly; so 
they quarrelled fearfully, and more 
than once destroyed a breakfast-set 
by sending the cups and saucers at 
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each other’s heads. After one of 
these general actions, Lydia had a 
severe attack of bronchitis; and so 
alarmed was Benjamin at its obsti. 
nacy that he indulged her in all her 
whims, and spent nearly his whole 
means upon her. This was not lost 
upon Mrs. Saunders, who thenceforth 
became a chronic invalid, liable to 
an attack of dangerous illness when- 
ever she was thwarted orvexed, It 
was not until three or four little 
Saunders’s had been born to them 
that Lydia became more reason- 
able ; but I believe that maternity 
did act favourably upon her and 
make her a little less selfish. She 
did not want for sense, and after she 
began to reflect and to have some 
idea of rectitude, she and her hus- 
band led a much happier life. She 
was always more or less of a scan- 
dal-monger. Ben sobered down 
much more yjuickly than she did, 
The coxcombry was out of him be- 
fore he was eight-and- twenty, and 
there were white hairs in his curls 
at five-and-thirty, by which time this 
consumption of pomatum was very 
trifling, and his indifference about 
scarves and waistcoats often brought 
down the upbraiding of his spouse. 
The last time I was in Wetton (only 
two or three years ago) they were 
both alive, and not such a bad old 
couple, 

It is hardly necessary to add to 
the remarks with which I com- 
menced my tale. It is told now. 
Let the reader judge whether or not 
there is Disorder in Dreamland. 
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LirerRATURE has been unfortu- 
nate lately in its historical records, 
or at least in those biographies 
which are the materials of its his- 
tory. The bald and petty pictures 
of a world shrunken out of all its na- 
tive breadth and space, and reduced 
to a brown interior, with a library 
table and a waste-paper basket for 
its central objects, which have Jate- 
ly been presented to us as all that 
our teachers understand as exist- 
ence—give a sadly humiliating idea 
of the effect of books upon men. 
The reader who has been seduced 
into an attempt to read the big, 
pretentious, and meaningless vol- 
umes in which poor Mr, Buckle is 
impaled before us like a beetle in a 
glass case ; or that in which a wooden 
figure, with wires to pull it into 
motion, does duty for a great histo- 
* rian,—must have had about enough 
of literary biography, and may be 
excused if he turns with natural 
longing towards those lives which 
are real, and concerned with the 
positive facts of existence, and the 
broad open of a universe which has 
more in it than books, The other 
biography which will immediately 
occur to every one—the strange, mel- 
ancholy, and interesting volume, in 
which a human soul, perhaps unique 
in its way, has shown itself, looking 
out pathetically from its loopholes 
of retreat upon a world not realised 
and barely known—does not do 
much to reunite the link of com- 
mon nature between the world and 
its men of intellect. Mr. Mill’s pale 
suggestion of a life which might 
have been but was not, is as dis- 
couraging to look at, as is the great 
but melancholy picture of universal 
human failure with which George 
Eliot sometimes dismays and en- 
trances us. Is this all that Man 


at his best ever can come to? we 
ask ourselves; painful and gradual 
rectification of a few great but 
vague theories—an elaborate pro- 
cess showing how, at the end of 
his life, he is still employed in 
discussing and dubiously attempt- 
ing to solve, problems which seemed 
a great deal less difficult at its be- 
ginning; aconfused progress through 
a world full of phantasms, of whom 
he vainly despises all who are dis- 
tant, and as vainly idolises those 
who have the luck to get within 
his minute inner circle. How 
strange, how dismal, how unreal is 
this life of the philosopher! and yet 
it was all he had for a life, and he 
himself spreads it out before us in 
forlorn vanity as something better 
than our humble rejoicing and sor- 
rows. Never were books written 
less calculated to make us respect 
the place which intellect holds in 
the world, or indeed to prove to us 
how much solider, brighter, more 
human and more true, is the life of 
the ploughman or labourer than 
that of the sage—he who does some- 
thing to smooth if it be only a bit 
of swampy path under the feet of 
his fellow-creatures, than he who 
does nothing but fill the world with 
a demonstration of its fallacy, and 
holds up his own dreary self-decep- 
tion for its worship. Human nature 
can permit a Solomon, whose regal 
career has embraced every experience 
of which either soul or sense is cap- 
able, to sing his dying song of univer- 
sal disappointment, as he goes mourn- 
ful into the dim land in which all 
labour and glory and mundane splen- 
dour are quenched and over. But the 
burden’ of Ecclesiastes is not the 
confused poverty of failure, but a 
lofty despair. In it the soul ap- 
pears to us, not too feeble to con-- 
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tend with the delusions and com- 
plexities that meet in its path, but 
too great to be satisfied with those 
elements of existence from which 
it constantly aspires to something 
higher, a world not yet revealed. 
The one saddens but elevates na- 
ture; the other depresses and con- 
fuses—just as “all is failure”: has a 
different meaning from “all is va- 
nity.” And if this mysterious life 
which we spend between two un- 
knowns—this existence which comes 
we know not whence, and goes we 
know not whither—is to be looked at 
in its noblest light, we are disposed 
to turn rather to the experiences of 
those who have lived for its practi- 
cal realities, than those who have 
lived for its intellectual possi- 
bilities, its supposed higher part; 
to the lives of soldiers, sailors, 
common men and women, rather 
than to those of philosophers and 
thinkers. °Tis pity, but, according 
to all recent experiences, ’tis true. 
Here are, however, before us 
some books which would seem to 
prove that literature and_ intellect 
are less incompatible with the 
broader and simpler experiences of 
humanity than recent information 
would make us believe. These re- 
conciling books, mediators, as it 
were, between outrageous Mind and 
affronted humanity, proceed from 
two classes somewhat despised in 
the present day—to wit, women and 
Frenchmen, Of all women, how- 
ever, who have ventured into the 
world of letters,* Mrs. Somerville is 
perhaps the one who had least oc- 
easion to recall the disabilities of 
her sex. She has been universally 
allowed to be great, and admitted 
within the circle of the immortals 
without grudging or modification 
of applause. Perhaps this is ex- 
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plainable by the fact, that whereas 
genius—the only, or almost the only, 
ground on which women ever have 
any claim to distinction—is a dis- 
putable quality, often not recognised 
at once, sometimes not recognised at 
all till its possessor has passed out 
of hearing of human criticism, great 
knowledge is a positive and indis- 
putable possession upon which 
doubt cannot be thrown, any more 
than doubt can be thrown on the 
possession of money or rank, or any 
other tangible ground of elevation. 
Mrs. Somerville, apart from all 
original qualities of her mind, pos- 
sessed this wealth of knowledge to 
a degree which made it unquestion- 
able, and gave her a rightful claim 
upon the attention which mere genius 
rarely gives; therefore her title to re- 
putation has never been questioned, 
neither has any one ventured to say 
of her that what she did was very 
good fora woman, Her place has 
been in the very front rank of 
science for years, one might almost ° 
say for generations; and though not 
one perhaps in a million of her 
country-people could fully under- 
stand her works, yet everybody has 
acknowledged her eminence, the 
ignorant and the wise alike—the 
ignorant naturally following in the 
steps of the wise, and accepting their 
judgment, The modest book which 
has just been given to the world, 
containing this remarkable woman’s 
simple account of herself, has there- 
fore an excellent right to a hearing ; 
and if Mrs, Somerville does not go 
a long way to reconcile the reader 
to intellectual persons and pursuits, 
we do not know anything that can. 
After Messrs. Buckle, Grote, &c., 
it is refreshing beyond measure 
to come face to face with a life 
so much in harmony with life and 





* Personal Recollections from Early Life to Old Age of Mary Somerville. With 


Selections from her Correspondence. By her daughter, Martha Somerville. Lon- 
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nature—so simple, genuine, and 
true. 

We will not pretend that Mrs. 
Somerville’s autobiography bears 
with it anything of the strained 
and painful interest which be- 
longs to Mr. Mill’s; but it might 
almost have been writtenin di- 
rect opposition to the self-por- 
traiture of the philosopher. No 
contrast could be more marked and 
striking. How much the natural 
contrast between man and woman 
has to do with this difference, we 
shall not attempt to define; for to 
claim for women generally so much 
higher a degree of simplicity, hu- 
mility, and unconsciousness of self, 
would be rash, to say the least, and: 
scarcely justifiable by fact and evi- 
dence. It is, however, curious to 
recognise the distinction between 
these two very remarkable persons, 
and the manner in which they re- 


‘veal themselves to the world; a 


difference which is fundamental—of 
kind, not of degree—and which is 
apparent in the very first pose of 
each figure against its character- 
istic background. Mr. Mill, it is 
true, gives us to understand that 
he was, in his youth, quite un- 
aware of the extraordinary difference 
between his own training and ac- 
quirements and those of his con- 
temporaries; but, notwithstanding 
this ‘statement, he treats himself 
from the beginning, perhaps in- 
voluntarily, as something of a won- 
der, a man occupying a different 
position from that of other men, 
and free from the restraints to which 
they are naturally subjected. This 
is done, not ostentatiously, nor with 
any of that simple enthusiasm of 
self-love and vanity which is suffi- 
ciently familiar to us in the self- 
revelations of men of genius, but 
mildly and steadfastly, as a truth of 
the higher order which it would not 
become any one to gainsay. Thisis 
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the man’s view of his own position, 
and we cannot say that it was not 
justified by fact, for his -career and 
position were entirely abnormal. 
The woman, however, takes a to- 
tally different view of the subject. 
She is aware from the outset, and 
painfully aware, that she is not as 
others ; but the wonder in her trans- 
parent mind is not so much that she 
should be so superior, as that others 
should not do the same asshe. The 
man stands on his elevation, feel- 
ing its loftiness to his very heart, 
and concludes that it is the duty 
of one so highly elevated to keep 
himself as much as possible from 
contact with the base multitude 
below. The woman looks down, 
smiling, from hers, and says, 
“Come up; it is nothing so very 
great ; and how easy to climb, if you 
will but take a little trouble!” 
Let us add that the self-assumption 
is infinitely more imposing to the 
general mind, and that even on the 
individual who asserts himself thus 
loftily, the assertion has an influ- 
ence which it would be difficult to 
exaggerate, and gives him a real 
sensation of greatness which the 
humbler soul can never receive from 
without. The other position, how- 
ever, has its compensating advan- 
tages, and so has its charm to behol- 
ders; and so long as human nature 
remains as it is, the charm of sim- 
plicity, the absence of self-conscious- 
ness, will call forth a sympathy 
more warm than mere admiration. 
There are other particulars in which 
Mrs. Somerville’s autobiography will 
recall that of Mill to the reader in 
the amusing completeness of its con- 
trast. The one.was trained for his 
work by the most elaborate prepa- 
ration perhaps ever given to any 
hapless human creature. Before it 
could be well ascertained whether 
he had any mind at all, he had be- 
gun to be cultivated like a piece of 
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garden ground, the natural quali- 
ties of which do not matter much 
to the gardener, who knows that he 
can modify its soil to his will, and 
make it produce what pleases him, 
This must have been the elder Mill’s 
theory of the intellect, we presume ; 
for nothing but a mere arbitrary 
election could have determined his 
choice at three years old of the ob- 
ject of his tremendous training, the 
small undeveloped being, whom by 
mere exercise of omnipotent will he 
made into a philosopher, Very 
different was the beginning of the 
other philosopher. The training of 
this little maiden on the shores of 
Fife—bookless, companionless, un- 
taught, whose only duty was to 
shew her seam, whose only pleasure 
was the shore and the garden, who 
did not know what the strange word 
algebra meant, when her — eager 
young soul was vaguely seeking its 
first beginnings of knowledge—was, 


one would suppose, as unlikely to 
produce a great mathematician as 


any training could be. Yet the wild 
growth and self-culture of the one 
seems to have succeeded in its,spe- 
cial field quite as well as the elabo- 
rate educational processes to which 
the other was subjected, and cer- 
tainly is infinitely more interesting 
and charming to the imagination. 
It was even, we cannot but think, 
more successful ; for we miss in it 
that curious struggle which is ap- 
parent throughout all the earlier 
portion of Mill’s life, between the 
mind which nature gave him and 
that which his father and the stern 
reign of circumstances created in 
him—the only part of his mental 
experience in which he seems desti- 
tute of self-consciousness; for this 
struggle does not appear, though 
he felt it vaguely, to have been in- 
telligible to himself. Had he been 
left to the dev elopment of nature, 
in all probability the result would 
have been a very different man. 
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We must not, however, allow the 
piquancy of the contrast to carry us 
too far, and here leave Mr. Mill and 
his strange self-record. Mary Fair- 
fax, the most learned woman of her 
time, was born in December 1780, 
in the manse of Jedburgh, the house 
of her mother’s sister, and of her 
future husband. She died in 1872, 
missing only eight years of the 
century, and is thus almost as re- 
markable for the long duration 
of her life as for its many ac- 
quirements. Nothing could well be 
more unlike than the Scotland of 
her youth and that of ours. Edin- 
burgh was distant a long journey of 
many days’ duration from London ; 
and even Burntisland, the humble 
little place in which her early life 
was spent, was separated from Edin- 
burgh by a two hours’ voyage in a 
sailing boat, often made at peril of 
life. The father of the little girl, 
who grew like a flower, as wild as’ 
any primrose and as sweet, was a 
naval officer, finally Sir William 
Fairfax, and an admiral; her, 
mother, a kind domestic woman, 
who taught her child to sew and to 
read the “Bible, and had no faith in 
any further education, Their house 
was an old-fashioned Scotch house 
with a large garden, a little green de- 
scending to the rocks and the sea, 
abundance of fruit and vegetables, 
and old-fashioned flowers—the ‘flow- 
ers finer than was usual, for the sail- 
or-father was a florist, and brought 
home rare bulbs and seeds. “My 
mother prided herself on her moss- 
roses,” as did many a mother in 
those old tranquil days when moss- 
roses were. 

How clear the past, far enough off, 
yet not so distant as that of Mary 
Fairfax, rises before us as we read ! 
Mary learnt her “ questions ”—to 
wit, the Shorter Catechism, and did 
not love them; she read the ‘ Ara- 
bian Nights,’ the ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, and ¢ Robinson Crusoe.’ 
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She gathered the fruit for the jam, 
and shelled the peas; she sewed 
her sampler, “ working the alphabet 
from A to Z, as well as the ten 
numbers, on canvas;” in short, 
she was trained, as many a Scotch 
girl for generations after her was 
trained, in the homeliest narrow 
round of duties; yet with so much 
movement of intelligence in the 
minds around her, not more tech- 
nically “educated” than her own, 
but full of mother - wit and inde- 
pendent original thought, as to neu- 
tralise the crushing effect of that 
narrowness. Her amusements were 
of a less ordinary kind. It must 


be added that she was the only 
child in the house, her brother being 
absent at school, and in consequence 
very lonely. 


«‘T was no longer amused in the gar- 
den, but wandered about the country. 
When the tide was out I spent hours 
on the sands, looking at the star-fish 
and sea-urchins, or watching the chil- 
dren digging for sand-eels, cockles, and 
the spouting razor-fish. I made a col- 
lection of shells, such as were cast 
ashore, some so small that they appear- 
ed like white specks in patches of 
black sand. There was a small pier 
on the sands for shipping limestone 
brought from the coal-mines inland. 
I was astonished to see the surface of 
those blocks of stone covered with 
beautiful impressions of what seemed 
to be leaves ; how they got there ‘I 
could not imagine, but I picked up 
the broken bits, and even large pieces, 
and brought them to my repository. 
I knew the eggs of many birds, and 
made a collection of them. ... In the 
rocks at the end of our garden there 
was a shingly opening in which we 
used to bathe, and where at low tide 
I frequently waded among masses of 
rock covered with sea-weeds. With ‘he 
exception of dulse and tangle, I knew 
the names of none, though I was well 
acquainted with and admired the beau- 
tiful plants. I also watched the crabs, 
live shells, jeliy-fish, and various mar- 
ine animals, all of which were objects 
of curiosity and amusement to me in 
my lonely life. . When the bad 
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weather began I did not know what to 
do with myself. Fortunately we had 
a small collection of books, among 
which I found Shakespeare, and read 
it at every moment I could spare.” 


We wonder if this was such a 
bad education after all—so much 
worse than that which we have pro- 
gressed to, than that which we may 
progress to in the future? Or 
whether those thoughtful workings 
of little heads, those musings not 
communicable, the silent, self-de- 
velopment of untaught but not un- 
learning childhood, have not some- 
thing in them as good or better than 
direct instruction? The little girl had 
much to struggle against, however, 
in the shape of sewing, then con- 
sidered the first duty of woman. 
“JT wonder you let Mary waste her 
time in reading; she never shews 
more than if she were a man,” was 
the reproach of a rigid aunt to. 
the gentler mother; but as Mary 
soon after made a shirt as a test of 
her skill, and did it well, these eriti~ 
cisms, we trust, relaxed in severity. 
Mrs. Chapone’s ‘ Letters to Young 
Women’ were in the home library,, 
and she dutifully betook herself to. 
the course of study recommended in 
that decorous manual. She learned: 
the use of the globes at the same 
time, and would study the stars for 
hours at the window of her bedroom: 
when the simple household wa 
asleep. A little later, when the girl 
had entered her teens, “I taught 
myself Latin enough, from such 
books as we had, to read Cesar’s 
‘Commentaries.’” Thus her lonely 
youth went on, happy enough we. 
may be sure, with little episodes of 
Edinburgh, the dancing-school, and 
a more mundane existence. It was. 
at a Burntisland tea-party that the- 
first beginnings. of the study of her 
life dawned upon her. While the 
older ladies played cards, a younger 
one present invited Mary Fairfax 
to go and see some: fancy-work she. 
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was doing. The patterns for this 
fancy-work were in an illustrated 
book of fashions—nothing more 
weighty. “ At the end of the page 
I read what appeared to me to be 
simply an arithmetical question ; 
but, on turning the page, I was 
surprised to see strange - looking 
lines mixed with letters—chiefly 
X’s and Y’s—and asked, ‘ What is 
that?’ ‘Oh,’ said Miss Ogilvie, ‘it 
is a kind of arithmetic; they call it 
Algebra, but I can tell you nothing 
about it.’”’ Let no one henceforward 
despise the humble magazine of the 
Mode. Inthis undignified way the 
young student became aware of a 
science unknown, which she was 
soon to master. She went home 
determined to “look if any of 
our books could tell me what was 
meant by Algebra.” The nearest 
approach to it was a book on navi- 
gation, which the girl set to work 
on instantly, and from which she 
derived, she tells us, “a dim view 
of several subjects which were use- 
ful to me afterwards,” but which 
left her unsatisfied and uninformed 
.as to that new languaye of X’s and 
Y’s of which her eager mind had 
had one tantalising glimpse. 

“ The rest of the summer,” she adds, 
‘JT spent in playing on the piano, 
and learning Greek enough to read 
Xenophon and part of Herodotus,” 
an acquirement caught up by the 
way, like a flower on the roadside. 
How her drawing-master (no less a 
person than the painter Nasmyth) 
recommended Euclid as the foun- 
dation of perspective as well as of 
other science; how the pretty shy 
girl felt that to “go toa bookseller 
and ask for Euclid would be i impossi- 
ble!” and how finally she coaxed her 
brother’s tutor, “a simple good- 
natured kind of man,” to make this 
alarming purchase for her,—she goes 
on to tell with the most charming 
modest pleasure in the story of 
these early difficulties. How hap- 
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py she was over this acquisition ! 
When all the household affairs 
were over, and her sewing got 
through—and as she had to make all 
her own clothes, even ball-dresses, 
this sewing must have been no in- 
considerable item—Mary sat up in 
her room near the window where ig- 
norant but eager she had watched 
the stars, and pored over her trea- 
sure far into the night; uniil there 
came to be complaints on the immo- 
derate use of candles, and orders 
were issued that her light should be 
taken away. “I had, however, al- 
ready gone through the six books of 
Euclid, and now I was thrown on 
my memory, which I exercised by 
beginning at the first book and de- 
monstrating a certain number of 
problems every night till I could 
nearly go through the whole.” At 
a later period she changed her 
habits so far as to transfer these 
hours of abstruse study to the morn- 
ing, when, she tells us, “I rose at 
daybreak, and after dressing wrapt 
myself in a blanket from my bed 
on*account of the excessive cold— 
having no fire at that hour—and 
read algebra or the classics till break- 
fast-time.” Nor had [this career of 
labour and self-devotion any gentle 
stimulus of approbation, or that 
proud and pleased wonder with 
which a tender household so often 
regards the studiousness of one of 
its members. Of Mary’s drawings 
the Fairfaxes were proud, but they 
were shocked by the severer studies. 
“We must put a stop to this or we 
shall have Mary in a strait-jacket 
one of these days,” said her sailor- 
father, troubled by his prodigy ; and 
her mother took away her candle! 
But nothing seems to have daunted 
the young student. She had di- 
versions too, enough to keep a mind 
of twenty cheery, in spite of any 
such little obstacles in its way, and 
danced and flirted, and received 
her maiden’s due of admiration and 
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gentle homage such as no woman 
despises. We know nothing prettier, 
indeed, than the brief paragraphs 
in which this old, old philosopher, 


- a member of all the learned societies 


in Europe, bearing such a weight of 
years and honours as few have had 
the chance of, tells how the pretty 
Scotch girl enjoyed herself far off in 
the remote sweet days of her youth 
in that friendly old-fashioned Edin- 
burgh which existed at the begin- 
ning of this century. The old 
woman tells her tale with a half- 
amused indulgent smile, almost car- 
essing, half-shaking her grey locks 
at, that sprightly pretty Mary, who 
somehow in a sweet coufusion of 
identity is, and yet is not, herself. 
One feels as if she must have 
doubted now and then for a moment 
which Mary she was, the young or 
the old. 

In due time she, married—not, 
it would appear, very happily; 
though indeed, after a woman has 
been married for a century or so to 
a second husband, it is but natural 
that she should have blurred over 
the memory of the first, and give 
him but a shadowy place in her re- 
collection. For one thing, however, 
he had a “very low opinion of the 
capacity of my sex,” and himself 
cared nothing for science; and it 
was only after his death, in the 
freedom of her widowhood, emanci- 
pated from all the bonds of obedience 
which restrain a girl, that she was 
able to give herself freely to the 
studies she loved, and for the first 
time to have some real help in pur- 
suing them. Five years after the 
death of her first husband she mar- 
ried the second, her cousin Dr, 
Somerville, the genial and sympa- 


* thetic companion of the rest of her 


life, and from this time was neither 
hampered nor discouraged in her 
futtire career. She tells, however, 
with a mixture of fun and indigna- 
tion, how much wrath and preju- 


dice her unusual studies called forth. 
During her widowhood, for instance, 
she had a lover who sent her a 
volume of sermons, “with a page 
turned down at a sermon on the 
duties of a wife!” and when her 
engagement to her cousin became 
known, one of his sisters wrote to 
her expressing a hope that “I would 
give up my foolish manner of ‘life 
and studies, and make a respectable 
and useful wife!’ When she be- 
came Mrs. Somerville, however, all 
these little pricks of opposition 
came to an end, and her happy and 
sunshiny career, full of pleasant 
change and bright society, contains 
no longer anything but the records 
of success which, though very pleas- 
ant to hear of, are not so interesting 
as the foregoing struggle. Granted 
that the struggle of self-instruction 
does not end in superficial and 
limited knowledge, and there is no 
comparison between the interest: of 
it and that of more easily acquired 
education—in Mrs. Somerville’s case 
it is evident this frequent result was 
avoided, and her attainments were 
as solid and well founded as they 
were brilliant; and no romance 
could be more seductive than the 
story of her philosophical training, 
so littie attractive to human nature 
when attained in more legitimate 
and easy ways. 

We will not attempt to follow her 
through her successes: as we have 
already said, they were more com- 
plete and unquestionable than those 
of any other modern woman. They 
made no change in her, notwith- 
standing her frank and unaffected 
pleasure in them. She remained 
the same simple, natural, genial, and 
domestic soul, through all the tri- 
umphs of a scientific career which 
seems to have had no failures in it, 
—a good housekeeper, and the care- 
fullest of mothers, though a re- 
nowned savante—if it is necessary 
to give a feminine turn to the word 
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—and at the same time a pretty 
woman, fond of society and enjoying 
it fully. By natural right a scien- 
tific woman ought to be ugly, but 
Mrs. Somerville did not answer to 
the ideal in this point. She re- 
mained (and this goes to our na- 
tional heart) as Scotch as when she 
danced in the Edinburgh Assembly 
Rooms, or wandered about the Binn 
at Burntisland. “Tu speaking, she 
had a very decided but pleasant 
Scotch accent, and when aroused 
and excited would often unconscious- 
ly use not only native idioms, but 
quaint old Scotch words.” She was 
doubtful about her own style in 
writing, saying that “she7was only 
a self-taught, uneducated Scotch- 
woman, and feared to use Scotch 
idioms inadvertently.” Is there 
any of her countrymen so disloyal 
as not after this to love the name 
of Mary Somerville? Ile can have 
no right in that case to call himself 
a kindly Scot. 

Mrs. Somerville lived till she 
was ninety-three, an almost incred- 
ible age, spending the latter part of 
her life in Italy, among the most 
beautiful scencs in the world. In 
this long sweet lingering twilight of 
existence she continued to work and 
study, sometimes on a terrace by the 
sea at loveliest Sorrento, with Naples 
and its bay, and all the islands of 
the blessed there, before her eyes; 
sometimes at Spezia, and for a long 
time at Florence. Here are two ex- 
tracts from the last pages of her 
simple and touching history, in 
which there appears such a tranquil 
résumé of life, and such a cheerful- 
solemn anticipation of the hereafter, 
as we should all be glad to have in 
the evening of our days, even if not 
half so prolonged as hers. 

*‘T have lately entered my eighty- 


ninth year, grateful to God for the in- 
numerable blessings He has bestowed 
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on me and my children; at peace with 
all the earth, and I trust I may be at 
peace with my Maker when my last 
hour comes, W ‘hich cannot now be far 
distant. 

‘Although I have been tried by 
many severe afflictions, my life upon 
the whole has been happy. In my 
youth I had to contend with prejudice 
and illiberality; yet I was of a quiet 
temper and easy to live with, and I 
never interfered with or pried into 
other people’s affairs. However, if irri- 
tated by what I considered unjust criti- 
cism or interference with myself, or 
any one I loved, I could resent it fiercely. 
I was not good at argument; I was apt 
to lose my temper; but I never bore 
ill-will to any one, or forgot the man- 
ners of a gentlewoman, however angry 
I may have been at the time. But I 
must say that no one ever met with 
such kindness as I have done. I newer 
had an enemy. I have never been of 
a melancholy disposition; though de- 
pressed sometimes by circumstances ; 
always rallied again; and although I 
seldom laugh, Tcan Jaugh heartily at 
wit or on fit occasion. The short time 
I have to live naturally occupies my 
thoughts. In the blessed hope of 
meeting again with my beloved chil- 
dren, and those who were and are dear 
to me on earth, I think of death with 
composure and perfect confidence in 
the mercy of God. Yet to me, whoam 
afraid to sleep alone on a stormy night, 
or even to sleep comfortably any night 
unless some one is near, it is a fearful 
thought that my spirit must enter that 
new state of existence quite alone. We 
are told of the infinite glories of that 
state, and I believe in them, though it 
is incomprehensible to us; but as I do 
comprehend in some degree, at least, 
the exquisite loveliness of the visible 
world, I confess I shall be sorry to 
leave it. I shall regret the sky, the 
sea, with all the changes of their 
colouring; the earth with its verdure 
and flowers; but far more shall I grieve 
to leave animals who have followed our 
steps affectionately for years, without 
knowing for certain their ultimate fate, 
though TI firmly believe that the living 
principle is never extinguished. . . 

«‘The Blue Peter has been long fly- 
ing at my foremast” (she adds three ~ 
years later), ‘‘and now that I am in my 
ninety- -second year, I must soon expect 
the signal for ‘sailing. It is a salemn 
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voyage, but it does not disturb my tran- 
quillity. Deeply sensible of my utter 
unworthiness, and profoundly grateful 
for the innumerable blessings I have 
received, I trust in the infinite mercy 
of my Almighty Creator. Ihave every 
reason to be thankful that my intellect 
is still unimpaired ; and although my 
strength is weakness, my daughters 
support my tottering steps, and by inces- 
sant care and help make the infirmities 
of age so lightto me that I am per- 
fectly happy.” 


These are the last words of Mary 
Somerville’s recollections, She got 
her signal of sailing privately, as it 
sometimes comes to the favourites of 
heaven. He gives it to His beloved 
sleeping. A worthy life could not 
have had a more perfect conclusion. 

We promised the reader to recon- 
cile him to the literary craft by the 
books at present on our table. We 
shall do more—we will make his 
heart swell with sympathy over one of 
the most tender and touching of love 
tales. The ‘Journal et Correspon- 
dance de André-Marie Ampére,’* is 
one of those books which, perhaps, 
it is half profane to publish, but 
which, once published, become to 
every sympathetic reader, not books, 
but incidents and persons he has 
known as part of his own recollec- 
tions. It is of the genre of the ‘ Re- 
cit d’une Sceur,’ and probably but 
for the extraordinary success of that 
work, would never have seen the 
light ; but it is much shorter, more 
reticent and modest in its revela- 
tions, and has much more dramatic 
unity in its brief and complete 
record of one episode in a great and 
worthy life. The eminent mathe- 
matician and philosopher does not 
appear to us as does the woman whose 
pure and simple career we have 
just discussed, in the course of his 
training, or the development of his 
genius. We see incidentally how 
he struggled up to the first step in 
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the ladder of reputation, but this 
struggle is so entirely subordinate 
to a dearer object that it interests 
us in a secondary degree; for Am- 
pére worked not in the first place for 
knowledge, like Mary Somerville, 
nor for fame and advancement, like 
many another—but for Julie; his 
wife, and his child, and the means 
of supporting them, and enjoying 
their tender society, were his in- 
spiration. To make sure of a little 
home in Lyons, where he could 
give his lessons, and study the 
chimie, which ruined ses pantalons 
and burnt holes in his waistcoats, 
to Julie’s despair—with her by his 
side and their boy—was the motive 
which pushed him to ever greater 
and greater efforts, which impelled 
his brain to ceaseless work, and 
kept his hands black (also to Julie’s 
despair) with burns and staining 
acids. Let us allow that to pursue 
science for the love of science is 
perhaps a nobler motive. The men 
who go furthest in all sublime paths 
of learning are perhaps—though we 
do not affirm it—men who have 
no Julie. When Andrea del Sarto, 
musing in Mr. Browning’s beautiful 
poem upon the higher elevation of 
Rafael and Agnolo, reflects, “ but 
then they had no wife,” it is like 
enough that the excuse for his 
own shortcoming was valid. But 
here again a compensating human 
sentiment comes in. The love of art 
or of science is grand but cold, and 
not comprehensible to all of us; 
but the love of the little home, the 
dependent family, the child, the 
woman, how deeply comprehensible 
they 'are! Therefore the struggle 
of André Ampére will go to many 
a heart which has little sympathy 
with science — and it is, though 
an episode in the history of science, 
in itself pure poetry, the oldest 
and most everlasting of all arts. 








* «Journal et Correspondance de André-Marie Ampére.’ 


Hetzler & Cie., Paris. 
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It forms but one chapter in a 
long life — such an episode as a 
man might half forget, looking back 
to it in the long blank of years 
after, seeing himself as in a dream, 
and wondering if it could ever have 
been true; or might keep in his 
heart and memory, hidden far from 
common sight, unknown to others, 
yet his most dear and precious pos- 
session, We do not know in which 
of these ways the celebrated Ampére, 
in the long ages after, when he had 
won everything that fame had to 
give, remembered the wife of his 
youth: but in the days before he 
was great, in the beginning of his 
career, his heart was so full of her 
that there was room for little else ; 
and this is the story of that brief but 
agitated time. 

The lady who has arranged the 
letters, linking them together with 
a thread of remark and. description 
not always in good taste, and 
seldom necessary, prefaces the 
collection with an extract from 
Sainte - Beuve’s “portrait” of 
Ampére, in which the great critic 
describes how, searching among 
his hero’s papers, “ blasonnées de 
figures algébriques,” for materiais for 
his work, he found a page of paper 
yellow with time, and more than 
usually scratched with mathematical 
symbols, on which the young man 
had evidently began to scribble 
some record of his youthful feel- 
ings—describing how his studies 
and books had become distasteful to 
him all at once, and his heart had 
demanded something more than 
science or literature. “One day, 
walking at sunset along the bank of 
a solitary stream,” the MS. goes 
on —then ends abruptly, leaving 
no further information. ‘ What 
did he see on the banks of this 
stream ?” says Sainte-Beuve. “ An- 
other folio full of memorials leaves 
us in no doubt on this subject, and, 
under the title Amorum, carries on 
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day by day the entire history of his 
feelings, of his love and marriage, 
up to ‘the death of the object of his 
affections. Who could believe it? 
or rather, when one thinks a little, 
why should it not have been so? 
The philosopher whom we have 
seen full of thoughts and wrinkles, 
and who appeared to have lived 
only in the world of figures, was in 
his day a vigorous youth; he loved 
and was loved again; but all this 
has passed with the years, has been 
covered up and forgotten: perhaps 
it would have astonished himself 
even, had he found, in searching for 
some geometrical paper, this journal 
of his heart, this book of Amorum, 
long buried and forgotten.” . 
Not long ago it was our fate to 
have in our hands the journal of 
another illustrious Frenchman, a 
brilliant and caustic spirit, showing 
little trace of the tender sentimen- 
tality of youth, in his conversation 
and social aspect at least. One of 
the little volumes had a heading, 
“writ large,” to every page, often 
underlined in red ink to make it 
more emphatic. This heading was 
“ Bonnevur.” It contained the narra- 
tive of his wedding tour. We leave 
the reader to guess what were the 
feelings of the wife to whom this 
volume, with its eloquent and often- 
repeated heading, came as an inheri- 
tance thirty years or more after, 
when the writer was dead. But 
poor Ampére’s Amorum was no 
poetical preface toa long and happy 
existence. It forms but a short 
episode, dramatically perfect and 
complete, embracing about five’ 
years only of a prolonged life. 
André-Marie Ampére was the son 
of a respectable merchant in Lyons 
who was guillotined under the Re- 
volution. The boy had already 
shown signs of the ability after- 
wards so fully proved and acknow- 
ledged: “ quant 4 mon fils, il n’y a 
rien que je n’attende de lui,” his 
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father wrote in a fine and touching 
letter of farewell addressed to his 
family a few hours before his execu- 
tion. Close to Polémieux, the lit- 
tle property which belonged to the 
Widow Ampére,.was the village of 
Saint-Germain-au-Mont-d’or, where, 
ina simple little country house, lived, 
during the summer, a family called 
Carron, bourgeois like the other. 
The second daughter, Julie, was a 
golden-haired girl, with blue eyes, 
in which André read “ the serenity 
of an angelic soul.” The young 
man himself lived in Lyons, giving 
Jessons and studying with all his 
heart. “In winter he rose long 
before day, at four o’clock, and 
leaving his room, climbed up the 
long stairs to a house on the fifth 
story in the Place du Cordeliers, to 
join a group of comrades eager like 
himself to read and know.” Every 
Saturday he took his way to Polémi- 
eux, after the wont of many a labo- 
rious lad, to spend Sunday at home. 
It is to be supposed that the plea- 
sant country-road led him through 
Saint-Germain, where stood the 
little campagne—homely white house 
with its garden—where Julie folded 
up the linen which had been hung 
out to dry, and gathered strawber- 
ries, and filled the boy-student’s 
soul with dreams. Here is the be- 
ginning of the Amorum—the story 
of this pure and gentle love :— 


AMORUM. 


1796. 


“ Sunday, 10th April.—I saw her for 
the first time. 

‘Saturday, 10th August.—I went to 
her house, when they lent me the ‘ No- 
velli Morali di Soavi.’ . 

‘‘Saturday, 3d September.—I took 
back the ‘Novelli; they gave me 
my choice in their library. I took 
‘Madame Deshouliers.’ I was alone 
with her for a minute. 

‘Sunday, 4th September.—I walked 
home with the two sisters after mass. 
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I took back the first volume of Ber- 
nardin. She told me that she would 
be alone ; her mother and sister were 
to leave on Wednesday. 

“Friday, 9th September.—I went, 
but found only Elise ” (poor boy !) 


Thus the journal goes on. On 
Saturday the 17th September he 
“begins to open my heart.” On 
the following Monday he completes 
his declaration, bringing back “feeble 
hopes, and an order not to go back 
before the return of her mother.” 
After this, several occasions occur 
in which he met her “without dar- 
ing to speak to her.” Sometimes 
Julie is unkind, and bids him come 
not so often. “Elle me rembourra 
bien ” is another complaint. But, 
nevertheless, progress is made. 
There are few protestations, which 
were unnecessary in Ampére’s brief 
memoranda, and none of the senti- 
mental épanchements du coeur which 
make us half despise Madame 
Craven's too eloquent hero. There 
is, however, nothing but her. “I 
ate a cherry which she had dropped: 
I kissed a rose which she had 
touched,” the lad says in the fol- 
lowing June. “When we were 
walking, I twice gave her my hand 
to cross a stile. Her mother made 
a place for me on the bench between 
her and Julie. As we returned, I 
said to her that I had scarcely ever 
passed so happy a day, but that it 
was not the sight of nature that had 
most charmed me. She talked to 
me with grace and kindness,” An- 
other time “she deigned to hold a 
long conversation” with the happy 
youth. It was not, however, till 
three years after their first meeting 
that the shy Julie and her careful 
parents allowed themselves to be 
persuaded to accord her to her 
eager lover. He was only twenty- 
three or twenty-four, so that there 
was not much time lost after all. The 
young couple began their married 
life humbly in the Rue Mercier in 
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Lyons, with, however, the kindly 
refuge of the two village houses 
behind them, especially that of 
Julie’s mother, now a_ widow. 
They were poor, but they were 
happy. André’s pupils, however, 
did not afford a sure maintenance 
for the little family when increased 
by the child who was in his turn 
to make himself well known to 
the world—the antiquarian-histor- 
ian, Jean Jacques Ampére; and 
André decided to accept an appoint- 
ment in Bourg, twelve leagues off 
(they talk of this as if it had been 
thousands of miles away), where his 
‘jncome was fixed at the modest sum 
of two thousand and six francs— 
about eighty pounds—which he did 
his best to increase by means of 
private pupils, hoping always to 
bring himself into notice, and to 
obtain a post in the Lycée which 
was to be established at Lyons. 
Julie, whose health never seems to 
have been re-established after the 
birth of her child, was not allowed 
by her doctor to accompany her 
husband; and for the two years 
following André lived in a state of 
exile from all he loved best, making 
hurried visits in the holidays to his 
wife and child; living the most 
laborious and frugal life away from 
them, and thinking of them night and 
day. All his efforts, all his labours 
and hopes, are directed to the one 
point of getting this much-longed- 
for appointment in Lyons, which 
would restore him to Julie and her 
family, and his own. Our space 
will permit us to quote only a few 
of the ceaseless letters which the 
young mathematician, in the in- 
tervals of his perpetual lessons, cal- 
culations, and chemical experiments, 
found opportunity to write to his 
poor young wife, sick and ailing, 
but always hopeful, in the gloomy 
little house in the Rue Mercier. 
Here is one which shows the young 


savant in the middle of his work :— 
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“Seven years ago I proposed to my- 
self a problem of my own invention 
which I could not solve by direct 
means, but to which by chance I found 
a solution which I saw was right with- 
out being able to demonstrate it. This 
has often returned to my mind, and 
twenty times have I sought, without 
finding, the direct solution of my pro- 
blem. A few days since my idea took 
once more possession of me, and at 
last, I know not how, I have succeeded 
in grasping it, along with a theory of 
curious and novel ideas upon the theory 
of probabilities. As I believe that 
there are few mathematicians in France 
who will solve this problem in a shorter 
time, I do not doubt that its publica- 
tion in a pamphlet of twenty pages 
would be a good way of attaining to a 
mathematical chair. I will finish the 
day after to-morrow this little essay of 
pure algebra, in which there is no need 
of figures; but will keep it to revise and 
correct it until next week, when I will 
send it to you by Pochon, with the 
checked waistcoat, the woollen stock- 
ings, and the six louis of which I have 
spoken. As soon as the MS. arrives at 
Lyons it must be printed. The 
six louis for this month and the seven 
for next must be used for this, and I 
shall be certain of the place at Lyons. 
Perhaps we may sell some copies, but 
first of all I think many must be given 
to the learned in Paris. 

**T trouble you with my commissions, 
but it will not last long. The future 
offers us a happy perspective ; health 
for you, a good: place at Lyons, our 
delightful child, and the still sweeter 
thought that you love me always.” 


Here is another, in which the love 
comes uppermost, the young philo- 
sopher having ses vacances, and giv- 
ing himself up entirely to thoughts 
of Julie :— 


** Bourg, Wednesday, 
“Eleven o’clock morning. 


‘How I sigh for the moment which 
shall bring us together again! Oh, 
when—when will the holidays come ! 


** Four o'clock. 


“ This exclamation had just come from 
my lips when I was seized with a sudden 
fancy which you will think odd. I 
made up my mind to go back with 
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your packet of letters to the field behind 
the hospital, where I-had gone to read 
them before my journey to Lyons 
with so much pleasure. I meant to 
renew there the gentle recollections 
of which I made provision before, and I 
have gathered sweeter still for another 
time. How sweet your letters are ! 
One must have a mind like yours to 
write things which go.thus to the 
heart, without design or study. I re- 
mained till two o’clock seated under a 
tree, with a meadow at my right hand, 
the river to the left and in front of 
me, the buildings of the hospital be- 
hind. You may suppose that I had 
taken the precaution before thus 
indulging myself to leave word at 
Madame Beauregard’s that I should not 
dine there to-day. She supposes Ihave 
gone gut to dinner; but as I had break- 
fasted well, I was all the better for hay- 
ing no dinner but love. At twol felt 
so calm and easy in mind, in place of 
the weariness that oppressed me this 
morning, that I took the fancy of walk- 
ing and botanising. I write all 
sorts of nonsense to you, to give you 
an idea of the state of my mind. lt is 
certain that my long walk, these dear 
recollections, the success of my experi- 
ments and of my lessons, have singu- 
larly tranquillised the mind which was 
so much excited eight days ago.” 
‘‘Here is a list of my daily occupa- 
tions,” he writes at a later period. “ M. 
Clere works with me from six o’clock 
in the morning till ten ; Gripier from 
half-pa8t eleven to one. In the after- 
noon, from three to four, I give my les- 
sons in physics; the rest of my time is 
passed in thinking of Julie, and of the 
works I am meditating. During the 
weekly holiday (or more exactly, for 
these were the days of the Revolution, 
la vacance du décadi) M. Clere makes 
experiments in chemistry along with 
me. Yesterday I did not sup till ten, 
when I was thoroughly wearied with 
the exertion and broken in spirit, 
having broken my materials in the 
mortar, carried coals, and blown the fire 
for twelve or thirteen hours, but happy 
to have sometimes succeeded. Ah, if all 
this would but bring me to the Lycée 
I should be satisfied, and should no 
longer fear the necessity of living long 
separate from Julie, unable to supply 
her with things necessary for her, 
80 often deprived as she has been of a 
thousand indispensable matters... . 
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I have made an arrangement with 
Perrin, by which, counting from to- 
day, she will furnish me with breakfast 
daily for three francs a - month (!) 
Dear Julie, consult whatever doctor 
you like, but in no case neglect your 
health. Ah, if I only knew how to 
cure you by returning to Lyons! for 
that 1 would give up the Ecole Centrale 
and everything else At Easter, 
my darling, at Easter, I shall have 
some days of happiness at least!’ 


The answers sent by the young 
wife to these letters are more grace- 
ful and sprightly in style, and not 
less tender and simple. She pities 
her pauvre ami, who has nothing 
but physics and chemistry to con- 
sole him. “ You go on making 
those villanous drugs,” she cries, 
half smiling, half in dismay; “ and 
your poor book is no nearer finished 
than ever.” She is anxious and 
troubled about his “ cloth trousers,” 
which she bids him send her, lest 
the rats should eat them; and tells 
him to take care of his waistcoats 
and breeches, and to wear the coarse 


aprons with strings which she sends 
him. Many and often repeated arc 


her counsels about his persena 
appearance. “I beg of you.ne 

unrip the lining of your sleeves,” 
she says; “take care to have your 
cravats clean, to be bien chaussé ; take 
care of your trousers, your waist- 
coats, your stockings.” After a little 
quarrel he has had with his land- 
lady on going to dinner with hands 
stained black with some acid, she 
addresses him with mingled vexa- 
tion and sympathy. “I approve 
your leaving Madame Beauregard 
after her politeness,” she says ; “ but 
I wish this would make you a little 
more careful of your person, for 
many may think within themselves 
what she has the rudeness to say. 
If you pay any visits, do try to have 
the aspect of a respectable man, to 
please your poor wife, who has not 
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too many pleasures.” Nor does 
Julie confine herself to such small 
matters. She gives him counsel 
about the management of his affairs, 
in which the philosopher is not very 
clear; and arranges, weak and suffer- 
ing as she is, about his printing, and 
the distribution and correction of his 
pamphlet. But her health keeps 
her from him, and keeps him in a 
perpetual anxiety, which she thus 
endeavours to calm down :— 


‘‘Mon pauvre ami, it is not the first 
time that you have made me smile, 
bidding me promise you to be ill no 
more. Ah, health is so precious that 
if I possessed wealth I would sacrifice 
it all to obtain that blessing. But we 
must submit, hope in the future, and 
have patience. Have patience, also, 
mon fils, and do not stupefy yourself 
with this as you do with your calcula- 
tions ; for how to be cured is not a 
problem which can be solved, and it is 
vain to attempt it if the Master of our 
being wills that it should be otherwise. 
We must learn to bear these evils, and 
do what we can not to think too much 
of them.” ‘ How willingly,” she adds 
pier, ‘would I spend your money 
Hg.t you might have a wife like others 
» ho could enjoy with you and our little 
one so many little pleasures which bad 
health poisons! Oh yes, it is sad in- 
deed to be always an object of anxiety 
to one’s own people—to you, mon 
pauvre ami, who see me suffering, 
weary, sometimes unjust. God wills 
it so—we must submit. I should have 
been too happy had He left me my 
strength. A good husband, a delight- 
ful child, the best of mothers, loved 
and cherished by all my family, would 
not this have been too much happiness ? 
I feel it, for, notwithstanding my condi- 
tion, I am more attached to life than 
ever: it is because I love you more, 
and my child also, and Iam sure that 
both of you have need of me to be 
happy. But let us change the subject, 
for this overcomes me ; you will feel, 
like me, your heart bleed as you read.” 


Poor Julie! poor young husband ! 
—the pamphlet, with its unique 
calculations (considérations sur la 
theorté mathématique du feu), the 
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anxious efforts of every kind, bril- 
liant lectures, successful experi- 
ments, problems solved, succeeded 
to the height of his hopes. In 
the spring of 1803 he had at last 
certainty of his appointment at the 
newly-formed Lycée of Lyons. On 
the 17th April he came home pour 
ne plus quitter Julie — pathetic 
words! for Julie was on the eve of 
leaving him, and for ever. On the 
5th July he gave, poor soul, his first 
lesson in Lyons; but the day which 
should have been the climax of ha 
piness to him calls forth not a word 
of pleasure. He went to his much- 
desired tribune from the death-bed 
of his wife. On the 13th of July, 
after a pitiful record of medicines 
administered and changed, which is 
all his journal has come to, there 
ensues a sudden deadly lull. “ Multa 
flagella peccatoris sperantem autem 
in Domino misericordia circumda- 
bit,” he cries twice over out of the 
depths. “ Wilt Thou take from me 
all happiness on this earth? Thou 
hast it in Thy hands,O my God. I 
hope in Thee, O my God. I submit to 
Thy sentence, whatever it may be; 
but I should have preferred to die. 
O Lord God of mercy, reunite me 
in heaven to her whom Thou hast 
permitted me to love on earth.” 

Julie was dead. 

After this the hapless life pauses, 
comes to a dead stop, as lives do 
when struck with those blows which 
slay cnly the heart, not the body. 
He strayed away from the Lycée 
which he had longed and prayed 
for, but which was now a misery to 
him, and after a while got to Paris, 
to fame, to a reputation more than 
national, and a place among the 
first rank of French philosophers. 
But the chapter of Amorum was 
closed for ever. In after-years the 
passion of paternal love, which be- 
longs so specially to the French 
character, made him happy in his 
absolute devotion to his son; but 
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that one brief, almost momentary, 
episode of a passion more absorbing 
still, got buried in silence and ob- 
scurity, until the time came when 
poor André Ampére died, one of the 
most distinguished of savants, and 
the hand of genius stirred those 
ashes to make a record of his life. 
Strange power of human words! 
With the old letters out of the 
silken portfolio which Julie worked 
for him, this whole little circle re- 
appears as living as if in France 
letters were still dated in Germinal 
and Messidor—not Ampére and 
Julie only, but the two mothers, 
the sisters, the old servants, and 
all that homely life over which 
their refined and graceful tongue 
throws a charm and elegance which 
does not always appear in translation 
or in reality. Besides the melan- 
choly beauty of the story, it is a reve- 
lation of apparently cultivated intel- 
ligence and elevated feeling such as 
we scarcely expect to find in a poor 
bourgeois family in the height of 
the Revolution. These rural women 
write in French to which the Aca- 
demy could take small exception. 
They play at graceful society games 
of bouts rimés, such as solace the 
highest circles. They read comedies, 
tragedies —‘ Lettres Provincials,’ 
the ‘ Nuits de Young,’ and much be- 
side—yet are merely poor middle- 
class people, noways distinguished 
from others, so far as can be per- 
ceived. This glimpse into the un- 
revealed depths of society in such 
an age is of as much interest his- 
torically, as is this charming, gentle, 
and real romance for the illustra- 
tion of human life. 

It is not so easy to characterise 
the other French book* before us— 
a work which has fluttered the dove- 
cots of elegant Parisian society to 
no small extent. Who was the per- 
son to whom the letters were ad- 
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dressed is a question which we do 
not profess to answer; but there 
can be no doubt that, according to 
all laws of honour, these letters 
ought to have remained in the desk 
of the lady to whom they were writ- 
ten. The public has no right to 
criticise and examine such a record ; 
and all the caprice, coldness, and 
unkindness with which the author 
upbraids his Jnconnue, seems prov- 
ed against her by this betrayal of 
his confidence. Honour of this 
kind, however, seems so liitle bind- 
ing, that few of her critics probably 
have the right to throw the first 
stone at Merimée’s correspondent ; 
and we are not sufficiently high- 
minded to decline to take advantage 
of this most curious and striking 
study of life in its more delicate 
and visionary relationships, how- 
ever illegitimate may be the plea- 
sure thus secured. We do not 
know, however, that it is for any 
distinct biographical light thrown 
upon Merimée or his existence that 
these volumes are interesting. For 
our own part we are bound to admit 
that we have derived from them a 
much more vivid idea of the Jnconnue 
than of her more distinguished friend. 
The chief attraction of the book is, 
that it embodies and sets before 
us one of those strange friendships 
between man and woman which are 
so rare as to be considered impos- 
sible by many people, yet which oc- 
cur now and then, to the confusion of 
unbelievers, or to the encourage- 
ment of scandal, according as the 
spectators take a generous or ungener- 
ous view. The curious intercourse 
beginning one does not see exactly 
how, chiefly maintained by means 
of letters, consisting in great part of 
purely personal discussion, intimate 
yet distant—a friendship such as 
could not exist between two persons 
of the same sex, yet which is not 
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love, though tinged with a hundred 
pretty changeable lights of senti- 
ment, such as do not appear in or- 
dinary intimacy—has an unending 
charin for the reader, whose interest, 
like that of the principals them- 
selves, is more piqued and enter- 
tained by this long interchange of 
mutual confidences, criticisms, and 
reproaches, never coming to any- 
thing, than by the commoner inter- 
course of lovers, It is, as Merimée 
himself says, an affair of the head 
rather than the heart (or rather, he 
reproaches his unknown that it is so 
in her case), though with just such a 
confused intermingling of the heart 
throughout as makes it always pos- 
sible that at any moment one or the 
other might make the indiscreet 
step beyond beunds, which should 
change the friendship into love, and 
take all originality and piquancy 
out ofthe record. The two, however, 
so delicately balanced in these sin- 
gular letters, never take that step. 
They are parallel lines which never 
meet; they say their mind of each 
other with a frankness which would 
be insulting in any other relation- 
ship, either of love or indifference— 
but which in this kind of inter- 
course adds an additional attrac- 
tion to the half combat half union. 
It is true that we have only the letters 
on one side; but those on the other 
are so analysed, commented upon, 
and replied to, that the effect is 
almost as perfect as though both 
were before us. We are not in- 
formed how the acquaintance began, 
but it had been carried on with so 
little personal intercourse that “ nous 
nous sommes vus six ou sept fois 
en six ans, et en additionnant les 
minutes nous pouvons avoir passé 
trois ou quatre heures ensemble dont 
la moitié a ne nous rien dire.” 
With this very small amount of 
personal knowledge, however, the 
quaintest frankness of friendship, 
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with additions of a visionary tender- 
ness such as we believe can only 
subsist where no actual bond is pos- 
sible, animates the early letters, 
Here is a very early example of the 
terms on which they stood :— 


‘* Twill remain in Paris in October in 
the hope of yourreturn. You shall see 
me or not according to your pleasure. 
You tell me of reasons which prevent 
you from finding occasions to see me. 
I respect secrets, and do not ask your 
motives ; only I beg you to tell me if 
really, truly you have any: is it not 
some piece of nonsense that moves 
you? Have you had some sermon or 
other on my account? You make a 
great mistake in fearing me. Your 
natural prudence, no doubt, counts 
for much in your dislike to seeing me. 
Reassure yourself. I shall not fall in 
love with you. . . Conclusion.—I 
should be charmed to see you. Per- 
haps you would thus make the ac- 
quisition of a true friend, and perhaps 
I might find in you what I have long 
sought—a woman with whom I should 
not be in love, and in whom I could 
place confidence. Probably we should 
both gain by closer knowledge of each 
other. Do, however, what your high 
prudence counsels. . . . If you will not 
see me in London,” he adds, later, ‘it 
must be given up; but I mean to see 
the elections. I shall soon find you 
in Paris, where chance will surely bring 
us together, if you still persist in 
otherwise separating us. Your rea- 
sons are pitiful, and not worth the 
trouble of being refuted, so much 
the more that you know yourself 
how unimportant they are. Adieu. 
I promise you not to fall in love 
with you. I have no desire to be in 
love, but I want a female friend. 
If I saw you often, and if you turned 
out what I believe you to be, I should 
feel for you a true platonic friend- 
ship. You tell me, perhaps in- 
voluntarily, many things which have 
pleased me, and, above all, that the 


‘ husband of a woman like yourself 


would fill you with true compassion. 
I believe ‘it easily, and I add that no 
one could be more unhappy unless it 
was the man whom you loved. You 
must be cold and scornful in your ill- 
humours, with an insu;portable pride, 
which prevents you from owning, ‘I 
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was wrong.’ Add to this the energy 
of your character, which must make 
‘ou disdain tears and complaints. 
When in the course of time and the 
force of circumstances we become 
friends, then we shall see which of us 
knows best how to torment the other. 
My hair standson end at the mere 
thought. . . . Between ourselves, I 
don’t think that you have yet begun 
to enjoy the possession of that viscera 
called the heart. You have pains in 
the head, pleasures of the head, but the 
viscera named heart develops itself 
rarely before twenty-five, and in the 
46th degree of latitude. You will 
frown with your beautiful black eye- 
brows, and say, ‘The insolent doubts 
that I have a heart,’ for it is the great 
thing to which everybody pretends now- 
adays. Since so many romances and 
so-called impassioned poems have been 
made, all women profess to have a 
heart. Wait a little, and when you 
really possess such a thing tell me 
something about it.” 


This tone, half tender, half mock- 
ing, prolongs itself through all the 
letters. He reproaches her with her 


“Satanic pride ;” then, unwilling to 
leave her in enjoyment of a grand 
quality, declares that it is nothing 


but “a petty vanity.” “You have 
grown more beautiful,” he says, after 
a chance meeting, “but you seem 
to have acquired, on the other hand, 
a pretty dose of egotism and hypo- 
crisy which may be very useful, but 
are nothing to brag of.” “TI leave 

you to your conscience,” he adds, in 
another letter, “ which, I am sure, 
must sometimes be more severe than 
I am, when I accuse you of treach- 
ery and carelessness. Hypocrisy, 
which you practise very well, but 
in sport, will play you a_ trick 
ere long: that is to say, it will be- 
come a real part of you. As for co- 
quetry, which is the inseparable 
companion of the villanous sin 
which you delight in, you have al- 
ways had it. It becomes you well 
enough when you temper it with a 
certain freedom, and by your heart 
and imagination. Further fur- 
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ther, what shall I say to you? You 
have beautiful dark hair and a 
handsome blue shawl, and you are 
always amiable when you choose.” 
So the provoking but charming cor- 
respondence goes on; and the pic- 
ture of such a woman as romancists 
love grows upon the canvas. A 
beautiful creature full of wit, full of 
paradox, as changeable as the wind, 
reserved yet frank, shy, wild, mys- 
terious, vain, rational, and tender, 
ever ready to engage in the same 
lively war of words; now and then 
yielding to the pleasure of a long 
ramble through the woods (which 
seems to be almost their only way 
of visiting, to judge from the letters) ; 
sometimes condescending to meet 
her friend before the Joconda in the 
Louvre—again refusing, out of mere 
caprice, to see him at all; abusing 
him in her letters as he abuses her, 
always badinant, in fine French, 
no doubt, if not perhaps as good as 
his, who is one of the sublime Forty 
of the Academy all the while! The 
years 1843 and 1844 seem to have 
been the most intimate period of 
their friendship, and are full of 
those walks in the woods; though 
so little of the external world is in 
the record that we scarcely know 
where the woods are in which the 
friends roam, always quarrelling, 
making it up, teasing each other, 
sustaining each other, in this de- 
lightful confusion of half love, half 
enmity, the very charm and power 
of which is, that it never comes to 
anything. We do not know whe- 
ther slander has breathed upon the 
curious story ; we have enough of ill 
tales at home without going to seek 
for them in Parisian gossip. But 
the letters never change in charac- 
ter, as we believe they must have done 
had there been any change in the 
sentiment. Now and then, in the 
years we have indicated, the Acade- 
mician indeed gives signs of losing 
his head, or being about to do so, 
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and we find our confidence some- 
what shaken in his whimsical re- 
assurance — “je ne  deviendrai 
jamais amoureux de vous ;’—but 
the Satanique orgueil, la ‘fierté 
diabolique, the capricious coldness 
and changeableness of his partner 
never seem to change. He complains 
of them as much after years of in- 
timacy as in their first acquaintance. 
“ Your sublime indifference, true or 
false (a thing I have never been 
able to make sure of), irritates me 
greatly,” he writes in 1854, after a 
dozen years of close intimacy. This 
irritation and this doubt could 
scarcely have existed had the two 
ever confessed themselves lovers in- 
stead of friends. 

A touching gravity steals, how- 
ever, into this amusing series of per- 
sonal confidences and disunions to- 
wards the end. Even in 1869 he 
still upbraids her a little; but with 
what subdued tones, and at the 
same time with how much added 
confidence and freedom, all fears of 
impropriety and scandal being over ! 
“Why would you not wait two 
minutes?’ he writes, when, already 
an old man worn with illness and 
suffering, he hears that his once 
farouche and difficult friend has been 
to his house. “ You would not let 
them tell me, you brought back my 
book only, and you call that a visit 
to a sick man! Your charity is 
easily satisfied; but we will not 
reckon so closely ; besides, I am bet- 
ter, and I want you to be my guide 
to the Exposition. . . . Do you re- 
member the time when I was yours ?” 
Throughout all this last volume there 
is more of the world and of things, 
less of the personal discussion of 
old; but the badinage never quite 
dies out, till death begins to come 
in, “Chere ami, je suis bien ma- 
Jade, si malade que c’est une rude 
affaire d’écrire,” he writes on the 
23d September 1870, two hours 
only before he died. “Je vous em- 


brasse”’ are the last words, and it is, 
we think, the first time they are said. 
We have no space left to speak 
of Merimée in his own person ; 
though no book could be more thor- 
oughly autobiographical, the vein is 
so peculiar that we feel it to be 
much more the record of one very 
remarkable relationship between 
two people than the life of an indi- 
vidual, The eloquent man of letters, 
senator of the empire, courtier, 
official, Academician, demands an- 
other kind of study at large ; and 
this thread which runs through his 
life, so mingled of different strands, 
has an interest all its own, the 
unity of which we do not attempt 
to interfere with in our limited 
space by any excursions into the 
broader web of his existence. To 
those, however, who want something 
more of Merimée-.than the Incon- 
nue offers, the sketch supplied by 
M. Taine, which forms the pre- 
face to these volumes, will be inter- 
esting. As for the amateur of 
gossip, he may leave the first volume 
altogether aside, but will find vari- 
ous indiscretions in the second. 
The incidental notices of the court 
at Compiégne or elsewhere are, 
however, very barren of details which 
can furnish materials for the news- 
monger; but the vague light thrown 
upon the imperial household is al- 
ways pleasant, and represents it in a 
favourable aspect. Otherwise there 
is little beyond the most passing 
mention of public affairs. The 
Inconnue is all and in all in the let- 
ters addressed to her. Here is, 
however, one humorous and amus- 
ing sketch of Parisian literary so- 
ciety which seems worth quoting : 


‘**T dined about twelve days ago at 
the house of an Academician with 
Rachel. The dinner was made for the 
purpose of presenting Beranger t@ 
her. A number of great men were 
present. She came late, and I did 
not like her appearan¢e ; the men 
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talked so many follies to her, and the 
women did so many about her, that 
I remained in my corner ; besides, I 
had not spoken to her for more than 
ayear. Beranger, with his ordinary 
good sense and sincerity, told her that 
she did wrong in wasting her talents 
in salons—that there was only one pub- 
lic for her, that of the Thé&tre Fran- 
cais. Madlle. Rachel seemed to ap- 
prove the moral, and, to show how 
much she profited by it, proceeded to 
play the first act of ‘ Esther.’ Some 
one was necessary to read the replies 
in the scene, and she sent me Racine 
for this purpose solemnly by the hands 
of an Academician, who acted the part 
of Cicisbeo. I answered rudely that 
I knew nothing about verses, and that 
there were many in the room who, be- 
ing of that trade themselves, would 
scan them better than I should. 
Hugo excused himself on account of his 
eyes—another for some other reason ; 
finally, the master of the house was the 
victim. Imagine Rachel, in black, 
between a piano and a tea-table, with a 
door behind her, making up her the- 
atrical face. The change thus made 
before our eyes was. fine and amusing 
—it lasted about two minutes—then 
she began— 


‘¢ Est-ce toi, chére Elise ?”” 


The confidant in the midst of the 
answer let fall his spectacles and his 
book : ten minutes passed before the 
place and the eyes were recovered. 
The audience saw that Esther began 
to be irritated. She resumed: the 
door behind her opens, and a servant 
appears ; signs are made to him to 
withdraw : he goes, but cannot manage 
to shut the door, which creaking and 
quivering accompanies Rachel with a 
melodious and amusing cric-crac. As 
there seemed to be no end to this, 
Madlle. Rachel put her hand on her 
heart and became faint, but like a 
person accustomed to die on the stage, 
giving full time for help to come. Dur- 
ing this interval, Hugo and M. Thiers 
flew at each other’s heads on the sub- 
ject of Racine. Hugo said that Racine 
was an inferior genius, and Corneille 
agreat one. ‘ You say that,’ answered 
Thiers,‘ because you are a great genius ; 
you are the Corneille (Hugo put on a 
modest aspect) of an age of which 
Casimir Delavigne is the Racine.’ I 
leave you to imagine if the modesty 
was appropriate. However, the faint 
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passed off and the act was finished. 
Some one who knew Madlle. Rachel 
well, said, ‘ How she must have sworn 
to-night as she went away |!’ ” 


We do not know whether we 
ought, at the end.of our paper, to 
enter upon any discussion of the 
other and very different bio: 
phy before us—that of Dr. Guthrie. 
So popular a book (we percejve 
it is in a fifth edition) and so 
popular a man are rarely sub- 
jected to any criticism which is 
just or genuine. Friends applaud 
and enemies abuse, and the preacher 
dead is like the preacher alive, the 
possessor of a curiously fictitious 
reputation, which neither will have, 
nor is likely to receive, any real 
scrutiny. We expected, in taking 
up Dr. Guthrie’s Autobiography, to 
renew the sensation with which 
we remember to have listened to his 
sermons; a mixture of admira- 
tion, amusement, and repugnance, 
such as perhaps no one but a popu- 
lar preacher can excite to the same 
degree ; now struck by a real bit of 
eloquence almost reaching genius, 
tears forced to our eyes in spite of 
ourselves, and the high thrill of 
sympathy expanding our breasts ; 
now overwhelmed with pitifullest 
bathos, at which only propriety and 
a recollection of where we were 
prevented us from laughing ; and 
again, sickened by some vulgar bit 
of bombast ;—the preacher going on 
all the while in sublime unconscious- 
ness of these variations, and to all 
appearance thinking the bombast 
the best. This curious power of 
saying occasional fine things, and 
being now and then moved by the 
higher poetic inspirations, while 
quite unconscious of it, and feel- 
ing a much great personal relish 
for the surrounding claptrap and 
bombast—is very bewildering to the 
philosophical observer; nor is Guth- 
rie the only man by many in whom 
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this confusion is apparent, It must 
always remain a mystery to the 
looker-on how a speaker capable of 
the one should be also capable of the 
other; or how those occasional 
gleams of higher light should 
stream forth not only (as it seems) 
without intention on the part 
of the producer, but actually with- 
out any consciousness in his 
mind that he has done better than 
usual. These momentary move- 
ments, however, of a better inspira- 
tion, are not to be found in the Auto- 
biography, which is the cheerfullest 
record of true and genuine and unsus- 
pecting Philistinism which we have 
met with fora long time. A more per- 
fectly good-natured, hearty, cheery, 
confident sense that everything is not 
only for the best in this best of all 
possible worlds, but that everything 
about Thomas Guthrie—position, 
disposition, circumstances, antece- 
dents, education, and surroundings 
—are of the most desirable and sat- 
isfactory description, could not be. 
There is the little drawback attend- 
ing this most fluent and amiable 
sense of*one’s personal advantages, 
that it almost invariably throws a 
slight discredit upon the rest of the 
world, which can scarcely be so good 
as we, or our perfections would not 
show so clearly. This implication 
is perhaps more excusable in the case 
of a really religious man who be- 
lieves to the letter that all the world 
lieth in wickedness, and that it is 
by special grace that he and his are 
different from others, than in any 
other circumstances ; but it is in 
every case an affair of temperament 
much more than of doctrine. Guth- 
rie’s was the kind of mind which is 
specially subject to this most agree- 
able sort of self-delusion. Big, 
strong, healthy, vigorous, and full 
of the most ready and telling of 
talents, that of natural oratory, he 
is always cheerfuliy, unconsciously 


in the foreground of the scene, 
which he cannot treat or think of 
but in subordination to himself; 


and his delight in his own superi-: 


ority is a totally different thing from 
the complacency of the intellectu- 
alist, being much more innocent and 
natural, and even praiseworthy, 
since, sofar as he is aware of it at 
all, it appears to him gratitude for 
exceptional privileges and advan- 
tages which he would be wanting 
in his duty if he did not acknow- 
ledge. Here is a very simple in- 
stance of his cheery depreciation of 
other people, and comfortable sense 
of superiority, which we choose, not 
for its effective character, but be- 
cause it is the first thing which 
catches our eye on opening the 
book at hazard. Dr. Guthrie had 
just been visiting a fever-stricken 
house, when he met in the street 
“an eminent minister belonging to 
our party.” 


“ We were in the thick of the great 
Church fight that issued in the Disrup- 
tion. He crossed over to me, eagerly 
asking the news about our affairs. I 
had no right to expose him to danger, 
so I said at once, ‘My good sir, l am 
not very canny just now.’ 

*** How?’ he replied ; ‘have you 
been seeing any case of typhus fever ? 

««* Never saw a worse,’ was my an- 
swer ; at which, leaving the Church to 
her fate, and amusing me so as to 
forget all my own peril, he went off 
like the shot of a gun! Some good 
and great men—and he was both—have 
anervous dread of infection ; which 
happily I have not.” 


Everybody, however, or almost 
everybody, whom Dr. Guthrie en- 
counters, falls somehow or other in- 
to this position of inferiority—the 
French nation, the Church of Eng- 
land, the human race generally: 
not that he loves mankind less, but 
his own blithe, confident, dauntless 
personality more. No particular 
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unkindness to others is involved; 
only a supreme sense of personal 
advantage, not always disagreeable, 
and almost always amusing. There 
is, however, one point in this uni- 
versal glorification of his concerns 
and belongings which is in more 
than usually rampant bad taste, 
The great event called the Disrup- 
tion in Scotland—the act by which 
many ministers of the Scotch Church 
gave up their livings for the sake of 
a principle—is spoken of here, as in 
many other books of the kind, with a 
sort of delirious self-gratulation, as 
proving an amount of self-sacrificing 
power equal to any apostolic mar- 
tyrdom, That there were cases in 
which it was, we do not doubt— 
where poor country clergymen, un- 
distinguished by any powers which 
could insure popular support, gave 
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up for a precarious possibility their 
certain means of existence, with no 
power even of trumpeting their 
sacrifices to the world, But it is an 
insult to the most ordinary good 
sense to ask us to believe that on 
the part of such a man as Guthrie, 
the very type of the popular preacher, 
there was either risk, doubt, or 
hardship in such a renunciation. 
Good taste at least would dictate 
that in these enthusiastic bursts of 
admiration over an event in which 
the speaker played a leading part, 
he should at least acknowledge 
frankly that the privations must 
have been restricted to the poorer 
voiceless brethren who marched 


after him, victims, voluntary or in. 
voluntary, of a great party move 
ment—and could not, by any possi- 
bility, have affected himself. 
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Tue Hewan was not a cottage of 
gentility. It was too small, too 
homely, too much like a growth of 
the soil, to belong to any class that 
could be described as ornée. The 
roof indeed was not thatched, but 
it was of red tiles, so overgrown 
with lichens as almost to resemble a 
thatch, except in the rich colour, 
which, to tell the truth, very few 
people appreciated. Its present 
owner was a shopkeeper in Lass- 
wade, in whose heart there were 
many searchings about the vulgarity 
of iis appearance, which he felt 
sure was the reason why it was not 
more easily let for the summer; and 


this good man had almost made up 
his mind to the expense required 
for a good slate roof, when Mr. 
Pringle fortunately appeared and 


engaged it “as it was.” A sort of 
earthern embankment, low and thick, 
encircled the little platform on which 
it stood. There was nothing behind 
it but sky, with a light embroidery 
of trees; for it occupied the highest 
« brae head” in the neighbourhood, 
and in a more level country would® 
have been described as situated on 
the top of a hill. Before it lay 
the whole course of the Esk, not 
all visible indeed, narrowing here 
and there between high banks, now 
and then hiding itself under the 
foliage, or capriciously turning a 
corner out of sight,—but always 
lending to the landscape that charm 
of life which water more than any- 
thing imparts to the inanimate 
world around. Cliffs, and trees, 
and bits of bold brown bank, and 
soft stretches of greensward, all took 
a certain significance and explained 


their raison d’étre by the river. 
The houses, too, from the dignified 
roofs of Rosscraig lower down the 
stream, showing the turrets, which 
little Violet supposed to be made of 
gold, between the clouds of trees— 
down to the square white houses of 
the paper-mill people on the other 
side, and here and there rough red 
tiles of a cottage of earlier date— 
the river was the link which held 
them all together. The usual geo. 
graphical indications on Eskside 
were not by the points of the com- 
pass, as is so common in Scotland, 
but by the stream—“ up the water” 
or “down the water.” The Hewan 
was a long way up the water from 
Lasswade, yet not so far but that 
many a visitor would climb the brae 
to “get their tea” with old Mrs. 
Moffatt, who was the mother of the 
proprietor,—living in charge of the 
house, and not too proud to super- 
intend the domestic arrangements 
of small families who hired it for 
the summer. She had a little room 
with a “box-bed,” that mystery of 
discomfort and frowsiness, but which 
was neither frowsy nor uncomforta- 
ble in the hands of the brisk little 
old woman—which her son had 
built on to the back of the house 
for her, and in which she continued 
summer and winter, retiring herself 
there in dignified privacy when “a 
family” was in full possession, Mrs. 
Moffatt’s little room, which had 
been made on purpose for her, had 
no communication with the cot- 
tage. She considered it a very dig- 
nified retirement for her old age. 
John Moffatt, her son, was a 
shoemaker in Lasswade; and when 
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the savings of his cobbling enabled 
him to buy the Hewan, and establish 
his mother there, no noble matron 
in a stately jointure-house was ever 
half so proud. Such a feeling indeed 
as pride, or even satisfaction, rarely 
moves the mind of the dethroned 
queen who hag to move out of the 
house she has swayed for years, and 
descend .into obscurity when the 
humiliation of widowhood befalls 
- her. Mrs. Moffatt, good old soul, 
had no such past to look back up- 
on. She had been long a widow, 
knocking about the world, doing 
whatever homely job she could 
find, struggling to bring up her 
children; and the Hewan and the 
little back room represented a kind 
of earthly paradise to the cobbler’s 
mother. The summer lodgers, who 
paid her for cooking and keeping 
in order their little rooms, gave the 
frugal old soul enough to live on 
during the winter; and when by 
chance a family came which had no 
need of her, good John, out of the 
abundance of the rent, allowed his 
mother the few weekly shillings she 
required. She had a little kitchen- 
garden to the back, surrounding her 
nest, as she called it, and kept a 
pig, which was her pride and joy, 
and a few chickens. If she could 
but have had a cow, the old woman 
would have been perfectly happy; 
but as it is not, 1 suppose—or at 
least so people say—good for us to 
be perfectly happy, the cow was 
withheld from her list of mercies 
granted. Good little soul, her 
mouth watered sometimes when she 
thought of the butter she could 
make, and of the cheeriness of 
having “a neebor’s lassie” coming 
in with her pitcher for the milk, 
or even the luxury of a “wee drap 
real cream” in her cup of tea, But 
to mourn for unattainable things 
had never been her way; and when 
she went “doon the toun” with a 


basketful of eggs for her daughter- 
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in-law, she was as proud and happy 
in her homely gift as if it had been 
gold or diamonds. She was a 
friendly body everybody testified, 
and known up the water and down 
the water as always serviceable and 
always cheery. When there was 
any gossip going on of an interest- 
ing nature,: some one in Lasswade 
or the neighbourhood always found 
opportunity of taking a walk up to 
the Hewan and a cup of tea with old 
Jean, who was every one’s friend. 
On such occasions Mrs. Moffatt 
carefully skimmed everything that 
looked like cream from the milk 
which had been standing in a bowl 
for this purpose since the morn- 
ing, and put on her little kettle, 
and took out her best china, and 
even prepared some “ toasted breed” 
over and above the oat-cakes, which 
were her usual fare. The win- 
dow of the old woman’s nest looked 
out upon a dark wilderness of trees, 
which descended down a steep 
bank to the upper Esk, and shut out. 
any view. Her door was generally 
open, as well as the window, so 
that the rustling of the trees and 
the singing of the kettle kept 
pleasant company. Her. boarded 
floor was as clean as soap and water 
could make it, and her hearth well 
swept and bright ; a huge rug, made 
by her own hands (for she was a 
capable old wife) out of strips of 
cloth of all colours, looked cosy be- 
fore the fire. Her bed, lixe a berth 
in a ship, appeared behind, with a 
very bright bit of chintz for curtains, 
and covered with a gay patchwork | 
quilt. She had some brilliantly- 
coloured pictures on the walls—a 
wonderful little boy with big eyesand 
a curly dog, anda little girl with long 
curls and a doll, not more staring and 
open-eyed than herself. The old 
lady thought they were like “our 
wee Johnnie and Phemie down the 
town,” and found them “ grand com- 
pany.” She had some brass candle- 
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sticks and a glorious tea-caddy on 
the mantelpiece, and such a tea-tray 
set up against the wall as would 
have made all other ornamentations 

le. “The worst o’t is, ye maun 
Be awfu’ solitary, especially in the 
winter time, when there’s naebody 
ben the house, and few on the road 
that can help it,” her friends would 
say. ‘Me solitary !” said old Jean. 
“Tm _ thankful to my Maker I 
never was ane that was lanesome. 
I’m fond o’ company, real fond 0’ 
company—but for a while now and 
then it’s no’ that ill to have your 
ain thoughts. And then there’s 
the hens, poor things, aye canty 
and neighbour-like, troubling their 
heads about their sma’ families, just 
as I used to do mysel’—and Grum- 
phy yonder’s just a great diversion ; 


and when it’s a cauld night, and I 


shut to the door, there’s the fire aye 
stirring and birring, and the wee 
nest as warm as can be, and the 
auld clock, tick, tick, aye doing its 
duty, poor thing, though it might 
be tired this hunder year or twa it’s 
been at it; and there’s a hantle 
reading in the ‘ Courant,’ though 
maybe the ‘Scotsman’ ’s bigger, 
and I’m on the Leeberal side my- 
sel’. Toots! solitary! there’s nae- 
body less solitary than me.” 

A cheerful soul is always a social 
centre, however humble it may be. 
Jean’s friends accordingly went to 
see her, not out of pity, as to cheer 
a poor solitary old woman, but for 
their own amusement, which in this 
kind of social duty is by far the 
strongest motive. She was about 
the best-informed woman on all Esk- 
side. Every kind of gossip made 
its way to her; and I doubt whe- 
ther the people in Rosscraig House 
themselves, knew so well all that 
had happened and all that every- 
body said on the night of little 
Valentine’s arrival. She heard a 
great deal even from Mrs. Harding 
herself, the housekeeper, who could 


not resist the temptation of confid- 
ing a few details, not generally 
known, to her old friend’s keeping. 
For Jean was known to be a person 
in whom it was possible to repose 
confidence, not one that would be- 
tray the trust placed in her. How- 
ever, the tables had hgen turned in 
Mrs. Moffatt’s favour, since it became 
known in Rosscraig that Mr. Pringle 
had taken the Hewan for the sea- 
son. Lady Eskside herself got out 
of her carriage one day as she passed, 
and went to pay the old woman a 
visit. She went into the cottage 
and complimented old Jean on the 
excellent order in which she kept 
it. “I hear it has been taken by a 
relation of ours—Mr, Pringle,” she 
said. 

“T didna ken he was a relation 
of your leddyship’s, but it’s Mr. 
Pringle sure enough. _I was sure I 
kent the face—no doubt I’ve seen 


‘him coming or going about the 


House.” 

“He comes very seldom to see 
us,” said Lady Eskside. “In fact, 
before my grandson was born, he 
considered himself the heir—after 
my son, you know; and he has 
been dreadfully disappointed, poor 
man, since. Val, don’t go too near 
the dyke !” 

“ And this, is the heir, nae doubt, 
my lady ?—eh, what a bonnie bairn! 
Nane that see him need ever ask 
the rank he’s born to. He has the 
look of a bit little prince. And I 
wouldna say but he was fond of his 
own way whiles ca 

“More than whiles, more «than 
whiles,” said the old lady, gra- 
ciously ; “ heis justa handful. But 
Mr. Pringle has a large family, if it’s 
him. He will never find room for his 
bairns in this little bit of a place.” 

“ It’s chiefly for the wee miss he 
had with him, my lady. She’s deli- 
cate, they say ; and ifevera man was 
wrapt up in a bairn—and her so 
delicate——” 
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“ Dear me, I am sorry to hear it !” 
said Lady Eskside, whose sympathy 
was instantly aroused ; “ will it be 
anything the matter with the chest ? 
I am always most afraid for the 
chest in children. Mr. Pringle is a 
most excellent man. He has been 
a little disappointed and soured 
perhaps—but he is an excellent 
person. The air is sharp up here, 
Jean — too sharp for a delicate 
child. If she should want anything, 
cream or fresh milk in the morning, 
be sure you let me know. Cream 
is excellent for the lungs. I like it 
better than that oil that doctors give 
now—nasty-smelling stuff. But if 
there is anything the poor child 
should want, be sure you send to 
me.” 

Lady Eskside was an acute wo- 
man, but she was foolish in this 

articular. She caught her own 
healthy blooming grandchild on the 
edge of the low embankment, where 
he was hazarding his life in warm en- 
joyment of the risk, and gave him a 
kiss, though he deserved a whipping, 
and said, “Poor Sandy Pringle !” 
with the most genuine feeling. 
She went into Lord Eskside’s li- 
brary when her drive was over, 
full of this information. “ You 
need not alarm yourself about Sandy 
Pringle, poor man,” she said; “ he 
has taken the Hewan on account of 
his poor little girl who is delicate— 
her chest, Iam afraid. If you re- 
member, his mother died of con- 
sumption quite young. It’s a terrible 
scourge when it’s in a family. My 
heart is sore for him, poor man. 
When the child comes we must 


have her here, and see if anything 


can be done. Perhaps if they were 
to take it in time, and send her to 
Madeira or some of these mild 
places; there is always hope with 
a bairn.” 

“ My word, my lady, but you go 
fast,” said the old lord, with his 
little grey eyes twinkling under his 
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shaggy eyebrows. But he did not 
convince her any more than she 
convinced him, And indeed, when 
the Pringle family began to appear 
about the woods, every member of 
the household at Rosscraig, down to 
my lady’s young footman, felt that 
curiosity of opposition in respect 
to them which is almost as eager as 
the curiosity of partisanship. Mrs. 
Harding the housekeeper had for 
her part taken up Lord Eskside’s 
view of the subject, and when she 
too made a visit to Jean Moffatt one 
evening of the early summer, her 
purpose was of a more sternly in- 
vestigating order than that of Lady 
Eskside. 

“ How do you like the folk ben the 
house?” she said, as she sat at tea; 
the cake she had brought “in a 
present” was placed on the table in 
the place of honour, and the tea was 
“masking ” before the fire. It was 
a soft evening in May. The door 
was open, but the fire was not dis- 
agreeable, and the sound of the Esk 
far down below the brae, and the 
rustling of the leaves close round 
the house, were softened by the air 
of spring into a pleasant murmur. 
The family “ben the house” being 
separated by a good Scotch stone 
wall from old Mrs. Moffatt’s nest, 
gave no sound of their neigh- 
bourhood, and nothing but that 
wild but soft cadence of the 
waters and the trees interrupted 
the homely domestic harmonies 
more closely at hand—the cheery 
little stir and pétillement of the fire, 
the singing of the kettle, the purr- 
ing of the cat, the ticking of the 
old clock. Mrs, Harding combined 
an earnest desire for information 
with a very pleasant sense of the 
immediate comfort and ease which 
she was enjoying. My lord and my 
lady were “out to their dinner,” 
and Harding himself had promised 
to daunder up to the Hewan in the 
gloaming and fetch his wife home. 
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Being “out to her tea” was an 
unusual event in the housekeeper’s 
responsible life, and the enjoyment 
it gave her was great. “Eh, how 
quiet and pleasant it is !” she added, 
almost with enthusiasm; “ this is 
one of the days you can hear the 
grass growin’: and to get away from 
a’ the stew and bustle o’ the dinner, 
the hot fire, and the smell o’ the 
meat, and thae taupies that let one 
thing burn, and another boil over. 
If 1 were to envy onybody in the 
world, I think, Jean Moffatt, it 
would be you.” 

“ Hoots,” said the old woman, 
with a pleasant consciousness that 
her lot was enviable; “ when you 
and your man make up your mind to 
retire, my certy, ye’ll be a hantle 
better off than the like o’ me.” 

“ And when will that be?” said 
Mrs. Harding, with a sigh; “no as 
lang as They live, for they couldna 
do without my man an’ me. But I 
was saying, how do you like the 
folk ben the house ?” 

“You shouldna let yourself be 
keepit in bondage,” said Jean, with 
a touch of sarcasm; “ when folk 
maun do without ye, they can do 
without ye—lI’ve aye seen that. 
Oh, I like them real well. They 
come and they gang, and now it’s 
a breakfast, and now the bairns’ 
dinner—nothing more—and aye a 
maid to serve them; so it suits me 
fine. The lads are stirring boys, 
and Missie’s a darling. She makes 
me think upon one lost, that was 
the sweetest o’ a’ my flock. Eh! 
if you could but keep a girlie like 
that aye the same, what a pleasure 
it would be in a house! But the 
bit things grow up, and marry, 
and have weans of their own, and 
get to be just as careworn and 
wrinkled as yourself, I think 
whiles my Marg’ret, with ten of a 
family, and a man no better than 
he should be, is aulder than me.” 

“It’s the course of nature,” said 


Mrs. Harding, — “we maunna 
rumble; but I’m sure when I see 
a’ that folk have to go through with 
their families, I’m thankful I have 
nane o’ my ain, Ye ken your Mr. 
Pringle sets up to be our heir! It’s 
real ridiculous if it wasna provok- 
ing. 1 coujd laugh when I think 
o’t. He must have been terrible 
cast down when Mr, Richard 
brought hame his boy.” 

“But I thought it was a randy 
wife, not Mr. Richard ad 

* Whisht !” said the housekeeper; 
‘we'll say no more about that. It’s 
no’ a story I pretend to understand, 
but [’m rather thinking it was 
some Italian or other that Mr. 
Richard sent with the bairn. 
Foreigners are strange cattle. And 
whether it was man or woman I 
wouldna say, for nobody saw them 
but my man, and he’s confused about 
the story. But this is clear, it was 
Mr. Richard sent the bairn hame; 
and reason guid. You should have 
heard his man on Eetaly and thae 
places. You might as well sell 
your soul to Satan, and better too, 
for you would aye get something by 
the bargain—and there’s no’ even 
that comfort out there. Ye canna 
but wonder at Providence that lets 
a’ that play-acting and fiddling and 
breaking o’ the Sabbath gang on, 
and takes nae mair heed than if a’ 
thae reprobats were sober, decent, 
kirk - going folk like ourselves. 
But I’m thinking their time will 
come.” 

“ Poor bodies! I daur to say they 
ken nae better,” said Jean. “It'll 
be by the mother’s side that the 
Pringles and the Rosses count 
kin?” 

“Na; how could that be, when 
he thinks himsel’ the heir? When 
ye’ve ance lived in a high family, 
ye learn a heap of things. Titles 
never gang the way o” the spinning- 
wheel, nor land that’s entailed, as 
they call it. It’s lad comes after 
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Jad, and the lasses are never counted. 
I canna say it’s according to jus- 
tice, but it’s law, and there’s nae 
mair to be said. This is the way 
of it, for my lady told me hersel’: 
A Ross married a Pringle that was 
an heiress two or three hunder 
years ago, and took his wife’s name, 
which was a poor exchange, though 
I’m saying nothing against the name 
of Pringle; my first place was 
with the Pringles of Whytfield, a 
‘real fine family. And now that a’ 
the Rosses have died down to the 
present family, the Pringles have 
come uppermost, My lady herself 
was six or seven years married be- 
fore Mr. Richard was born, So ye 
see they’ve had the cup to their lips, 
as you may say, more than once. 
That’s a thing I could net bide. I 
would rather be my man’s wife, 
knowing I could be no better all 
my days, than expect to be my 
lady, and never win further ben.” 

“Tt’s much the same in a’ ranks 
o’ life,’ said Jean. “ There’s my 
Marg’ret ; it’s been her desire a’ her 
days to get the house at the Loan- 
head, with a nice bit land, that 
would gang far to feed her family. 
She’s had the promise o’t for ten 
years back. Old John Thomson 
was to flit afore he died, but that 
fell through; and when he died, 
they couldna refuse to let his son 
come in; and then it was reported 
through a’ the parish: that young 
John was to emigrate - 

“T’ve heard that,” said Mrs. 
Harding; “and I aye give my ad- 
vice against it: for nae man will 
ever succeed if he doesna work hard ; 
and if he’ll work hard, he’ll do very 
well at hame.”’ 

“Young John was to emigrate,” 
continued Mrs, Moffatt; “and it 
was a’ settled about his roup, and 
Marg’ret was sure of getting in by 
the term ; when what does he do but 
change his mind! I thought the 
poor lass would have broken her 
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heart; and oh, the fecht she has 
with a’ thae bairns and a weirdless 
man. Then he had that awfu’ ill- 
ness, and it was reported he was 
dying. My poor Marg’ret came to 
me the day he was prayed for in 
the kirk, with red een. ‘I’m do- 
ing naething but pray for him,’ 
she said; ‘for oh, if I didna pray 
for him to mend, I would wish him 
dead, mother; and what comfort 
could I have in onything that came 
to me after that? The man got 
weel,” said the old woman, with a 
sigh; “he’s as weel as you or me, 
and a hantle younger, and he canna 
make up his mind if he’ll go or bide. 
It’s awfu’ tantalising ; and it hap- 
pens in a’ classes of life. I’m real 
sorry for the poor gentleman, and 
I hope he doesna take it to heart 
like my Marg’ret, poor lass !” 

“Ye mean well,” said Mrs. Hard- 
ing, half affronted; “but to pity 
the next heir is like grudging the 
Almighty’s mercies to us. Folk 
should learn to be content. I’m 
no saying for your Marg’ret; but 
Mr. Pringle is as weel off as he has 
ony right to be, and why should he 
come spying upon my lord and my 
lady? Folk should learn to be con- 
tent.” ; 

“Tt’s awfu’ easy when it’s no’ 
your ain case,” said Jean; “an’ I 
suppose we’ve a’ as much or mair 
than we deserve; but that does not 
satisfy your wame when you’re hun- . 
gry, nor your back when you're 
cauld. The maister has never been 
out here since the first time. The 
leddy came once, a fine sensible 
woman, that looks weel after her 
family; but it’s Missie that’s the 
queen o? the Hewan, As it’s such 
a fine night, and nane but bairns in 
the house, if you’ll come ben we’ll 
maybe see them. I'll have tothink 
o’ some supper for them, for’ thae 
lang laddies are just wolves for their 
supper. Or maybe you'll first take 
another cup o’ tea?” 
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Mrs. Harding. declined this hos- 
pitable offer, and rose, taking her 
shawl and bonnet with her, for it 
was nearly the time, she remarked, 
when she “must. be going.” The 
two lingered outside to look at the 
hens, and especially that careful but 
premature mother who had begun to 
“sit,” though the weather was still 
but moderately adapted for the 
fledgings; and then they made 
a momentary divergence to see 
“Grumphy,” who was the pride of 
his mistress’s heart. “Tl no’ kill 
him till after harvest, and Ill war- 
rant you there’ll be no better meat 


between this and Edinburgh. Poor 
beast !” she said, with a mixture of 
the practical and sentimental, “ he’s 
a fine creature, and has a fine dis- 
position ; but it’s what we a’ must 
come to. And yonder’s where I 
would keep the coo— if I had 
ane,” she added with a sigh, point- 
ing toa little paddock. The cow 
was to old Jean what the barony of 
Eskside was to Mr. Pringle, and the 
house at the Loanhead to her daugh- 
ter Marg’ret: but the old woman’s 
lot was the easiest, in that the object 
of her desire was not almost within 
her longing grasp. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Lord and Lady Eskside, as the 
reader has seen, were not quite in 
accord about their grandson, or at 
least they took different views of the 
circumstances which attended his 
arrival. They took (perhaps) each 
the view which came naturally to 
man and woman in such a position of 
affairs. The old lord, although him- 
self at leagth absolutely convinced 
that the boy was his son’s child 
and his own heir, was deeply op- 
pressed by the consciousness that 
though there was moral certainty of 
this fact, there was no legal proof. 
“Moral certainty’s a grand thing,” 
said Willie Maitland, the factor, a 
man who knew the Eskside affairs 
to the very depths, and from whom 
there were no secrets possible; but 
he spoke so doubtfully as to inflame 
the mind of my lady, who sat by 
listening to their talk with an im- 
patience beyond words. 

“A grand thing!” cried Lady 
Eskside ; “it is simply everything : 
what would you have more? And 
who can judge in such a question 
but ourselves? my son, who must 
know best, and my old lord and 
myself, who are next nearest ? What 
do the men mean by their dubious 


looks? What can you have more 
than certainty? Mr. Maitland, with 
your knowledge of the law, I would 
like you to answer me that.” 

“ Well, madam, as my lord says,” 
said Willie Maitland, who was old- 
fashioned in his manners, “there is 
legal proof wanted. It may be just 
a deficiency on our part—and indeed, 
according to the Scriptures them- 
selves, law is a sign of moral defi- 
ciency—but everything has to be 
summered and wintered before the 
Lords of Session.” 

“ And what have the Lords of 
Session to do with our boy?” said 
my lady, indignantly. “I hope we 
are not so doited but what we can 


_ take care of him ourselves.” 


“My dear Catherine, that is not 
the question.” 

“What is the question, I would 
like to know?” said Lady Eskside, 
flushing with the heat of argument. 
“Do I need the Lords of Session 
to tell me whose son my own bairn 
is? I think you are all taking leave 
of your senses with your formalities 
and your legal proof. Poor Alexander 
Pringle there, up the water, cannot 
bring his delicate little girlie to the 
country for change of air but you 
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think he’s plotting against Val. If 
this suspicion and distrust of every 
mortal is what. your bonnie law 
brings, I’m thankful for my part 
that I know nothing about the law ; 
and I wish everybody was of my 
mind.” 

Lord Eskside and his factor went 
out quite cowed from my lady’s 
resence. ‘They were half ashamed 
both of the law and themselves, 
and I think the visit which they 
made to the land which was being 
marked out for “feus” was ne- 
cessary to get up their spirits. Lord 
Eskside was rather excited about 
these feus—allotments of land to 
be let for building, upon a kind 
of copyhold which secured a per- 
ennial revenue in the shape of 
ground-rent to the proprietor: 
though he was a little disposed at 
the same time to alarm himself as to 
the persons who might come to 
live there, and perhaps bring Radi- 
cal votes into the county, and cor- 
rupt a constituency still stanch, 
amid Scotland’s many defections, 
to “the right side.” This public 
anxiety was a relief to his mind 
from the private anxiety; for 
however public-spirited a man 
may be, and however profound his 
interests in politics, the biting of a 
little private trouble is more sharp 
and keen than that patriotic con- 
cern for his country which drives 
him wild with excitement over a 
contested election. Willie Mait- 
land, the factor—a man “ very well 
connected,” half a lawyer, half a far- 
mer, and spoken of by every soul 
in the- parish and on the estate by 
his Christian name—was big and 
burly and easy-minded, and took 
things much more easily than his 
lord. “By the time there is any 
question of the succession,” he said, 
“the story will be clean forgotten. 
It will be many a year, I hope, be- 
fore Richard succeeds, let alone the 
boy.” 


“ Ay, ay, that is very true,” said 
the old lord, knitting his brows; 
“it may be many a year; but it 
might be a question of days, Willie, 
for anything you and me can tell. 
Well, well; for the moment we 
can make nothing better of it; and 
here are the feus. Good morning, 
doctor! I hope you’re all well at 
the Manse. It is a fine day for a 
walk, We are going to take a look 
at Willie Maitland’s pet scheme 
here.” 

“An excellent scheme,” said Dr. 
Bruce, the parish minister, turnin 
to accompany them, with all that 
sober pleasure in something new 
which moves the inhabitants of a 
tranquil rural district in favour of 
such gentle revolutions as do not 
affect their own habits or comforts; 
and the three gentlemen spent an 
agreeable half-hour pacing and 
measuring the allotments. While 
they were thus engaged, Lady Esk- 
side drove past with Val on the 
coach-box, making believe to drive. 
“There is my lady with her boy,” 
said Lord Eskside, waving his 
hand to them as they passed; but 
he thought he saw an incredulous 
smnile upon the face of the minister, 
which took away from him all 
pleasure in the feus. 

My lady worked while my lord 
thus allowed himself to be overcast 
by every doubtful look. Strong in 
her moral certainty, she took the 
means which lay in her power to 
spread this conviction far and wide ; 
and as she worked very hard at this 
undertaking, she had a right to the 
success,which she enjoyed thorough- 
ly. Her chief work was with the child 
himself—the strange little unknown 
being unable to express all the won- 
derments that were in him at his 
change of lot, who was in her hands 
as wax in some respects, while in 
others she could make but little of 
him. Val had reconciled himself 
to the revolution in his fate with 
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wonderful facility. He was so 
young, that after a few fits of violent 
weeping and crying for his mother 
and his brother, he had to all 
appearance forgotten them; and 
being indulged in every whim, 
-and petted to the top of his 
bent, with abundant air, exercise, 
toys, and caresses, had so adapt- 
ed himself to his new position as 
to look familiar and at ease in it 
before many weeks had passed. 
What vague recollections and baby 
thoughts upon the subject might be 
in him, nobody knew; but as 
childish recollections are in most 
cases carefully cultivated and exist 
by means of constant reminders, I 
suppose Val, deprived of such aids, 
actually did forget much more 
readily than children usually do. 
Lady Eskside devoted herself 
specially to his polish and social 
education, to the amending of his 
manners and speech, and the impart- 
ing of those acts of politeness which 
are the special inheritance of small 
gentlemen: she succeeded, to her 
own surprise, much more perfectly 
than she had hoped to do. Val 
took to the teaching in which no 
books nor perplexing printed sym- 
bols were involved, with perhaps a 
precocious sense of humour, but 
certainly a readiness of apprehension 
which filled my lady with joy. She 
taught him to bow, to open the 
door for her when she went out or 
in, to listen, and to reply; and 
what was still more wonderful, 
to sit still when circumstances 
demanded that painful amount of 
self-restraint. “A little gentleman 
tries first of al] to be pleasant to 
other people,” said his instructress. 
“ When you are out playing, you 
shall please yourself, Val, and every- 
body shall help you to enjoy your- 
self; but in company a gentleman 
always thinks of others, not of him- 
self.” And having well laid down 
this principle, my lady proceeded, 


with great minuteness, to details, 
She thought it was a certain sign 
of his gentle blood that he learned 
his social lesson with such quick- 
ness; but I am inclined to believe 
that Valentine’s success was owing 
much more surely to that latent 
dramatic power which exists in 
almost all children, and which 
they are so proud and happy to 
exercise on every possible occasion, 
Certainly, whatever the cause was, 
the result was triumphant. When 
Val was alone—in the nursery, 
where he ruled like a little despot, 
or out of doors, where he conducted 
himself like a tiny desperado, al- 
ways in mischief—he was uncon- 
trollable ; but in the drawing-room, 
when his grandmother received her 
visitors, or when he accompanied 
her on the visits which it was now 
a point in her diplomacy to make, 
no little paladin born in _ the 
purple could have shown more per- 
fect manners, or behaved himself 
more gracefully, He was acting a 
part, well defined and recognisable, 
and the rdle gave him pleasure. 
Not that the child himself was con- 
scious of this, or could have denied 
what his instinct enabled him to do 
so perfectly; but yet the mental 
exercise was one that excited him, 
and called forth all his powers. 
The little actor threw himself off, as 
he jumped from the coach-box, 
where he had been driving wildly, 
with precocious dash and nerve, 
restrained, with difficulty, by the 
cautious old coachman, who knew 
exactly how much my lady could 
put up with—and assumed: in a 
moment the gracious character of 
the little prince—suave, soft, and 
courteous—saying what he -had to 
say with childish frankness, and 
keeping himself still and in order 


_with a virtue which was heroic. 


From the Dowager Duchess to the 
farmers’ wives on Eskside, every- 


body was satisfied by these perform- 
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ances; and no reasonable creature 
who had seen Val’s little exhibition 
could have lent a moment’s credence 
to the vulgar story of the “ randy 
wife.” “I don’t see the strong 
likeness to his father,’ said the 
Dowager Duchess, who was, as it 
were, the last court of appeal and 
highest tribunal of social judgment 
in the county. “To me there’s 
another type of feature very evi- 
dent besides the difference of com- 
plexion ; but in manners, he’s his 
father’s son. Not a lout, like Castle- 
ton’s boy, who ought to be a gentle- 
man, heaven knows! if race is any- 
thing—on both sides of the house.” 
Lady Eskside felt the implied sting 
about “both sides of the house,” 
but bore it heroically, knowing 
that the Marquis of Hightowers, 
the Duke of Castleton’s only son, 
was like any ploughman’s child be- 
side her “ bonnie boy ;” and it did 
not occur to her, any more than it 
did to Val himself, that the whole 
secret of his success was his supe- 
riority in dramatic power, and in 
enjoyment of that suppressed but 
exquisite joke of mystification 
which children by nature love 
so dearly. Probably it was the 
blood of gipsy and tramp and road- 
side mime in Val’s veins which 
gave him more facility than usual 
in the representation ; but the same 
gift shows in every nursery in a 
greater or less degree. Little 
Violet Pringle, with her dolls 
around her, discoursing to them— 
scolding one for its naughtiness, and 
another for having neglected its les- 
sons, with high maternal dignity— 
was not more purely histrionic than 
was Val when he played at being 
young prince and good boy, accord- 
ing to his grandmother’s injunctions, 
and enjoyed the mystification—un- 
less when it chanced to last too long. 

“He is a strange child,”: said 
Lady Eskside to her favourite con- 
fidant, Mary Percival, whose visits 


became more frequent and prolonged 
after this, and whose curiosity about 
the boy, whom she was not fond of, 
gave a certain point of interest and 
almost excitement to the pleasure 
she had in seeing her old friend. 
“He is a strange boy. When he 
goes out with me, you should see, 
Mary, the gentleman he is, The 
politest manners—better than Rich- 
ard’s, for Richard was shy ; never too 
forward, nor taking too much upon 
him, but a smile and an answer for 
everybody; and ready to open the .- 
door, or hand you anything, as if he 
had been brought up to it all his 
life. But when he comes back, he 
is just a whirlwind, nothing else— 
what is the meaning of it? I some- 
times think the spirits of both the 
bairns have got together in one 
frame.” 

“You have heard nothing of the 
other ?” 

“Nothing; nor of her, which is 
hard to bear. I cannot say for my 
own part either that I feel it so hard ; 
but I’m sorry for my old lord. I 
never saw him so full of fears and 
fancies. He thinks unless we can 
find her and the other boy, that 
Val’s place in the world will never 
be sure. I tell him it’s just non- 
sense. Who has anything to do 
with it but ourselves ? and who can 
be such judges as we are? But he 
will not listen to me.” 

“T think Lord Eskside must be 
right,” said Mary. “ Lawsuits are ter- 
rible things, and bring great trouble. 
I know something about that.” 

“ Lawsuits !” said Lady Esk- 
side, with a laugh. “If Sandy 
Pringle has the assurance to bring 
a lawsuit, I think we could soon 
let him see his mistake, Besides, 
what could he bring a _ lawsuit 
about ? I don’t think you show 
your usual sense, my dear. Because 
my lord and me have found our son’s 


_son, and have killed the fatted calf 


for our grandbairn ? The fatted calf 
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is ours, and not Sandy Pringle’s. 
He could scarcely make a case of 
that.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Mary; but 
she did not find any security in 
Lady Eskside’s triumphant argu- 
ment. Val had been out on one 
of his expeditions with his grand- 
mother, in which he had won all 
hearts, and now was in the wood 
making the air ring with shouts, and 
letting out the confined exuberance 
of his spirits in every mode of noise 
and mischief possible to a child of 
his age. “ That’s the boy,” said Lady 
Eskside, leaning from the open win- 
dow to listen, “You may be sure 
he’s on the rampage, as Marg’ret 
Harding says.” The smile upon 
the old lady’s face went to Mary’s 
- heart; there was the foolishness 
of love in it, as there was the 
foolishness of triumphant security 
in her reasoning. She was not 


troubled by the problem of this 


little creature so strangely thrown 
upon her hands, nor even by the 
twofold life, which she wondered 
at. People do not analyse the char- 
acters of their children, but accept 
them—often with a mingling of 
wonder at their peculiarities, and 
frank unconsciousness of any cause 
for their peculiarities, which is very 
strange to the beholder. Lady Esk- 
side took pride in Val’s versatility, 
even while it occasioned her some 
delighted wonder; but she did not 
trouble herself by any speculations 
as to the qualities that produced it, 
or the results to which it might lead. 
Thus things went on for some 
years, and the country-side, as Willie 
Maitland predicted, partially forgot 
the story. The boy grew tall and 
strong, a favourite in society, and 
_ hot unpopular among the rougher 
public of his own age and kind, who, 
indeed, were chiefly represented to 
Val by the Pringle boys. The 
Pringles continued to keep posses- 
sion of the Hewan, partly because 


the children liked it, partly because 
the father still cherished in his se- 
cret soul some hope of finding out 
the fraud which he believed was 
being perpetrated against his rights 
and his boy’s; and as the cottage 
was within easy reach of Edinburgh, 
some member of the family was al- 
most always there. Sometimes it 
was the mother, with Violet and 
the little ones, sometimes the boys 
alone, walking out in a dusty merry 
party, on a holiday, for any diver- 
sion that happened to be in season, 
They came for skating in winter, 


for fishing in spring and autumn— 


for the Esk above the Hewan was 
sweet, and free from all poisonous 
paper-mills, And as they were un- 
doubtedly relations, though in a 
very distant degree, it was not with- 
in the possibilities of Scotch polite- 
ness to refuse the boys some share 
of the shooting, and it was in the 
company of Sandy and his stalwart 
brethren that young Val first fired a 
shot and missed a bird. Though Lord 
Eskside looked glum at the associa- 
tions thus formed, and wondered 
more than ever what Sandy Pringle 
meant, it was impossible to keep 
his grandson from the company of 
the only boys within reach who 
were of his own class, or something 
approaching to it. He learnt all 
kinds of manly exercises from them 
or with them, and knew the way to 
the Hewan blindfolded by night or 
day, as well as he knew the way to 
his own chamber—a result which 
the parents on either side were far 
from desiring, but seemed helpless 
to prevent. One day in summer, 
when the boy was about twelve 
years old, he escaped, I don’t know 
how, from the tutor who had been 
brought from Oxford for him, and 
whose life Val did his best to make 
a burden. He got away quite early 
in the morning, and escaped into 
the woods, with a double sense of 
pleasure in the though‘ that this 
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holiday was surreptitious, the con- 
quest of his bow and his spear rather 
than lawful leisure granted by law- 
ful authority. Val had had no 
breakfast, but he did not mind—he 
was free. He went away into the 
thickest of the woods and climbed 
a tree, and lay there among the 
branches in a cradle of boughs 
which he had long since found 
out, looking up at the breaks of 
blue sky through the leaves in 
the fresh early morning, before 
anything was astir but the birds. 
Val was great in birds, like most 
country boys. He listened to the 
universal twitter about him, amus- 
ing himself. by identifying every 
separate note, till he tired of this 
tranquil pleasure. Then he looked 
out from his lofty retreat to count 
how many different kinds of trees 
he could see from that leafy throne ; 
and then for a few minutes he lay 
back with his face to the sky and 
watched the white airy puffs of 
cloud which floated slowly across 
the blue with a dreamy enjoyment. 
But such meditative pleasures could 
not last very long. It was true he 
had the delightful thought that he 
had played truant, and had a whole 
day to himself, to fall back upon 
when he was tired, and this was 
always refreshing. But after a while 
it weighed heavy upon Val that he 
had nothing to do, and presently 
even the satisfaction of having stolen 
a march upon Mr. Grinder scarcely 
bulked as large on his mind as the 
want of breakfast, which he saw 
no easy way of obtaining up here 
among the leaves. He did not 
venture to go to a gamekeeper’s 
cottage for a share of the children’s 
porridge, lest he should be led igno- 
miniously back to Grinder and 
grammar. All at once a brilliant 
idea suggested itselfi—the Hewan! 
In a moment this notion was carried 
into practice; and Val, jumping 
down like a squirrel from his nest 


in the trees, stole up the brae un- 
der the deepest trees, through the 
ferns all wet with dew, to the little 
airy platform on which the sun was 
shining, where the windows had just 
been opened and the day begun. 
One little figure sat perched on the 
low earthen dyke looking down the 
course of the Esk over tower and 
tree, and showing from far like a 
blue flower in her bright-colonred 
frock.. “It’s the flag,” said Val at 
first to himself, as he toiled upward 
through the high ferns, keeping 
carefully away from the path; then 
he corrected this first notion, and 
said, “It’s Sandy’s cricket-cap ;” and 
then he added to himself with ani- 
mation, “It’s Vi!” 

It was Vi, grown older and a little 
bigger since the first time she came 
to the Hewan—a very stately, splen- 
did, foolish, idle little person, full 
of laughter aad gravity and baby fun 
and prececious wisdom. She was 
as fond of taking care of everybody 
as ever she had been, but she forgot 
herself oftener, being older, and 
was not perhaps quite so severe on 
peceadilloes as at six. She was a 
little alarmed when she saw the big 
thing struggling upward among the 
ferns, and wondered whether there 
might really be a bear or a wolf in 
the woods, as there used to be in 
ancient times. A lion it could not 
be, Violet reflected, for the weather 
was too cold in Scotland for lions. 
She did not like to run away, but she 
thanked Providence devoutly that 
none of “the children” were here, 
and wondered with a delightful 
thrill of excitement whether, if it 
should be a lion, it would do any- 
thing to her. Then there came a 
whistle which Violet knew, and 
looking down through the bushes 
with a pleasant sense, of safety, she 
recognised the wayfafer. “Oh, is it 
you ?” she cried, calling to him from 
the top of her fortress; “I thought 
it was a bear.” “ Ay, it’s me. There 
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are no bears nowadays. Who has 
come?” said Val, laconic and sans 
cérémonie, as is the use of children, 
as he panted upwards to the em- 
bankment, and putting his foot in a 
crevice swung himself up with the 
aid of a tree. “You will break 
your neck,” said little Vi, with great 
gravity; “how can you do such 
things, you foolish boys ?—nobody 
has come but me.” 

“ Nobody but you!” said Val, with 
a whistle of surprise and half regret. 
Then he added with animation, “ I’m 
awfully hungry; give us some break- 
fast, Vi. I have run off from 
Grinder, and I don’t mean to go 
home till night. You can’t think 
how jolly it is in the woods when 
there’s nobody to stop you, and you 
have everything your own way.” 

“Oh, Val!” cried Violet, not 
knowing how to express the tumult 
of her feelings. She could not ap- 
prove of such wickedness, but yet 
“playing truant” bore a glorious 
sound about it. She had heard the 
words from fraternal lips, mingled 
with sighs of envy. Sandy and 
the rest had never gone so far as to 
play truant that she knew of; but 
the words suggested endless rambles, 
woods and streams and wild flowers, 
and everything that stirs a child’s 
imagination; and it was the flush 
of June, when the woods are at 
their warmest and richest, and Vi 
was all alone at the Hewan, hoping 
for nothing better than a story from 
old Jean Moffatt to beguile the 
endless summer day. Her eyes 
lighted up with excitement and 
curiosity. “Oh, Val! if they find 
you what will they do to you?” she 
cried with awe; “and where will 
you go, and what will you play at?” 
she added, eager interest following 
close upon terror. There was not a 
soul visible about the Hewan in the 
morning sunshine. Old Jean had 
gone away to her own quarters on 
the other side of the house, after 


putting Violet’s breakfast upon the 
table in the little parlour—and was 
busy with her beloved Grumphy, 
out of sight and hearing. The 
innocent doors and windows stood 
wide open; the child, in her blue 
frock, musing on the dyke in childish 
dreaminess, had forgotton all about 
her breakfast. Absolute solitude, 
absolute stillness, infinitely more 
deep than that of the forest, which 
indeed was full of chatter and move- 
ment, and inarticulate gay society, 
was about this silent sunny place, 
The bold brown boy, with his curls 
pushed off his forehead, his cheeks 
glowing, his dress stained with the 
moss and ferns and morning dew, 
and his young bosom panting with 
exertion, looked the very emblem 
of Adventure and outdoor enterprise 
—the young reiver born to carry 
peace and quiet away. 

“Tm awfully hungry,” was Val’s 
only response. “Vi, have you had 
your breakfast? I think I could eat 
you.” 

“To be sure I had forgotten my 
breakfast,” said Violet, tranquilly ; 
“you are always so hungry, you 
boys. Come in; there’s sure to be 
plenty for both of us;” and, she 
led the way in with a certain bustle 
of hospitality. There was a little 
coffee and a great deal of fresh milk 
on the table (for old Jean by this 
time had attained, in a kind of 
vicarious way, to the summit of 
earthly delight, and had, if not her 
own, yet Mrs. Pringle’s cow to care 
for, and made her butter, and dis- 
pensed the milk to the children with 
a lavish hand)—with two little 
bantam’s eggs in a white napkin, 
and fresh scones, and fresh butter, 
and jam and marmalade in abund- 
ance. Val made a very rueful face 
at the bantam’s eggs. 

“Ts that the kind of things girls 
eat?” he said; “they’re only a 
mouthful—I should like a dozen.” 

“You may have one,” said Vi, 
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graciously. “It’s my own. little 
white bantam, and they’ re always 
saved for me; but if you’re so hun- 
gry, [’ll call Jean—or Til go my self, 
and see what’s in the larder.” 

“That is best,” said Val; “it’s 
nice to be by ourselves, just you 
andme. Don’t call Jean ; she might 
tell the gamekeeper, and the game- 
keeper would tell Harding, and 
somebody would be sent after me. 
You go to the larder, Vi; and I'll 
tell you when you come back what 
we'll do.” 

Violet ran, swift as her little feet 
could carry her, and came back 
laden with all the riches the larder 
contained, the chief article of 
which was a chicken pie, old Mrs. 
Moffatt’s state dish, which had 
been prepared for the arrival of Mr. 
and Mrs. Pringle, who were expected 
in the afternoon. Vi either forgot, 
or did not know, the august purpose 
of this lordly dish: and when were 
there ever bounds to a child’s hos- 
pitality when thus left free to enter- 
tain an unexpected visitor? She had 
some of the pie herself, neglecting 
her little eggs, in compliment to 
Valentine, who plunged into it, so 
to speak, body and soul; and they 
made the heartiest of meals together, 
with a genuine enjoyment which 
might have filled an epicure with 
envy. 

“Tl tell you what we'll do,” 
said Val, with his mouth full; 
“we'll yo away down by the water- 
side as far as the linn—were you 
ever as far as the linn? There’s 
plenty of primroses there still, if 
you want them, and I might ‘get 
you a bird’s nest if you like, “though 
the eggs are all over; and I'll take 
one of Sandy’s rods, and perhaps 
we'll get some fish; and we can 
light a fire and roast ‘potatoes : you 
can’t think how jolly it will bh——” 

“ We?’ said Violet, her brown 
eyes all one glow of brilliant wonder 
and delight ; “do you mean me too ?” 
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“ Of course I mean you too—you 
are the best of them all,” said Val, 
enthusiastic after his pie; “you 
never sneak, nor whinge, nor say 
youre tired, like other girls. Run 
and get your hat ; two is far better fun 
than one—though it’s very jolly,” he 
added, not to elate her too much 
—“ all by yourself among the woods. 
But stop a minute, let’s think all 
we'll take; if we stay all day we’ll 
get hungry, and you can’t always 
catch fish when you want to. 
Where’s a basket?—I think we'd 
better have the pie.” 

A cold shiver camg over Violet as 
she asked herself what old Jean 
would say; but the virtue of hospi- 
tality was too strong in her small 
bosom to permit any objection to 
her guest’s proposal. “ After all, 
it’s papa’s and mamma’s, not old 
Jean’s—it’s not like stealing,” Vi 
said to herself. So the pie was put 
into the basket, and some cheese 
from the larder, and some scones. 
and biscuits, and oatcake ; the jam 
Vi objected to, tidiness here outdo- 
ing even hospitality. “The jam 
always upsets, and there’s a mess,” 
she said, with a little moue of dis- 
gust, remembering past experiences ; 
therefore the jam was left behind. 
Valentine shouldered the basket 
manfully when all was _ packed. 
“You can bring it home full of 
primroses,” he said, a suggestion 
which filled up the silent transport 
in Violet’s mind. Had it really ar- 
rived to her, who was only a girl, 
nothing more, to “ play truant ” for 
a whole day in the woods? the 
thought was almost too ecstatic—for 
you see Violet in all her little life 
had never done anything very wicked 
before, and her whole being thrilled 
with delightful expectation. Val put 
the basket down upon the dyke, 
pausing for one last deliberation 
upon all the circumstances before 
they made their start; while Violet, 
scarcely able to fathom his great 
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thoughts and advanced generalship, 
watched him eagerly, divining each 
word before he said it, with her 
glowing eyes. 

“We shan’t go by the road,” said 
Val, meditatively, “for we might 
be seen, You don’t mind the ferns 
being a little damp, do you, Vi? 
If you hold ‘the basket till I get 
down I'll lift you over. But look 
here, haven’t you got a cloak or 
something? Run and fetch your 
cloak—look sharp; I'll wait here 
till you come back.” 

Violet flew like the wind for her 
little blue cloak, which, by good luck, 
was waterproof, before she plunged 
down with her leader into the wet 
ferns. Poor little Vi! that first 
plunge was rather disheartening, 
after all her delightful anticipations. 
The ferns were almost as tall as she 
was; and her little varnished shoes, 
her cotton stockings and frock, were 
small protection from the wet. Ex- 
citement kept her up for some time ; 
but when her companion, far in 
advance of her, called loudly to Vi 
to come on, I think nothing but 
the dread of, being taunted with 
cowardice ever after, and shut out 
from further participation in such 
expeditions, kept the child from 
breaking down. She held out vali- 
antly, however, and after various 
adventures—one of which consisted 
in a scramble up to Val’s favourite 
seat among the high branches, 
whither he half dragged, half car- 
ried her, leaving the basket at the 
foot of the tree—they reached the 
bank on the side of the water 
where the sun shone, and dried her 
wet skirts and shoes. Here the 
true delight of the truants began. 
“Take off your shoes and stockings, 
and I'll put them in the sun to 
dry,” said Val, who, in his rough 
way, took care of her; and Violet 
had never known any sensation so 
delightful as the touch of the warm, 
mossy, velvet grass upon her small 
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bare feet, except the other sensation 
of feeling the warm shallow water 
ripple over them, as Val helped her 
out by the stepping-stones to the 
great boulders at the side of the 
linn, The opposite bank was 
one waving mass of foliage, in all 
the tender tints of the early sum- 
mer; whilst on that along which the 
children had been strolling the 
trees retired a little, to leave a lovely 
grassy knoll, with an edge of golden 
sand and sparkling pebbles. Through 
this green world the Esk ran, fretted 
by the opposition of the rocks, 
foaming over them so close by Vio- 
let’s side that, perched upon her 
boulder, she could put her hand 
into the foaming current, and feel 
it rush in silken violence, warm 
and strong, carrying away with 
lightning speed the flowers she 
dropped into it—till her own childish 
head grew giddy, and she felt all 
but whirled away herself, notwith- 
standing that she sat securely in 
an atm-chair of rock, where her 
guardian had placed her. Vi would 
have been happy, beyond words to 
tell, thus seated almost in the mid- 
dle of the stream, with the water 
rushing and foaming, the leaves 
shining and rustling, the whole 
universe full of nothing but melodi- 
ous storms of soft sound—loud, yet 
soft, penetrating heart and soul— 
had itnot been for the freaks of 
that wild guardian, who would 
perch himself on the topmost point 
of the boulder on one foot, with the 
other extended over the rushing 
linn; or jump the chasm back and 
forward with shouts of joyous laugh- 
ter, indifferent to all her remon- 
strances, which, indeed, he did not 
hear in the roar of the waterfall. 
But the fearful joy was sweet, 
though mixed with panic inde- 
scribable. “Oh, Val, if you had 
fallen in!” she cried, half hysteri- 
cal with fright and pleasure, when 
they got back in safety to the 
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grassy bank. I suspect Val was 
rather glad to be back too in safety, 
thoagh he could not restrain the 
masculine impulse of showing his 
prowess, and dazzling and frighten- 
ing the small woman who furnished 
the most appreciative audience Val 
had ever yet encountered in his 
short life. 

I need not attempt to describe 
the consternation which filled all 
bosoms in the two houses from 
which the truants had fled, when 
their absence was discovered. The 
Pringles arrived to find their chicken 
pie gone, and their daughter, and 
Lady Eskside white with terror, 
consulting with old Jean Moffatt at 
the cottage door. Jean was not 
deeply alarmed, and could not re- 
strain her sense of the joke, the 
ravaged larder, and the prudent 
provision of the runaways; but poor 
Lady Eskside did not see the joke. 
“ How can we tell the children alone 
did it?” she cried, with terrible 
thoughts in her mind of some gipsy 
rescue—some wild attempt of the 
boy’s mother to take him away again. 
She was ghastly with fear as she exa- 
mined the marks on the dyke where 
the culprits had scrambled over. 
“No bairn ever did that,” cried the 
old lady, infecting Mr. Pringle at 
least with her terrors. Lord Esk- 
side and Harding and the game- 
keepers were dispersed over the 
woods in all directions, searching 
forthe lost children, and the old lady 
was on her way to the lower part of 
the stream, though all agreed it was 
almost impossible that little Vi 
could have walked so far as the 
linn, the most dangerous spot on 
Esk. “W ould you like to come 
with me?” my lady said with white 
lips to Mrs. Pringle, whose steady 
bosom, accustomed to the vagaries of 
seven boys, took Jess alarm, but who 
was sufficiently annoyed and anxi- 
ous to accept the offer. Mr. Pringle 
got over the dyke in the traces of 
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the fugitives, to follow their route to 
the same spot, and thus all was 
excitement and alarm in the peace- 
ful place. “It is not the linn I 
fear—it is those wild folk,” cried 
poor Lady Eskside, in the misery of 
her suspense, forgetting that it was 
her adversary’s wife who was also 
her fellow-sufferer. But good Mrs. 
Pringle was nobody’s adversary, and 
had long ago given up all thought 
of the Eskside lordship. She 
received this agitated confidence 
calmly. “They could have no 
reason to carry off my little Vi,” she 
said, with unanswerable good sense, 
The two ladies drove down the other 
side of the hill to the water-side, a 
little below the linn, and leaving 
the carriage, walked up the stream— 
one of them at least with such 
tortures of anxiety in her breast, as 
the mother of an only child alone 
can know. Mrs. Pringle was a little 
uneasy too, but her boys had been 
in so many scrapes, out of which 
they had scrambled with perfect 
safety, that her feelings were soft- 
ened by long usage. At the linn 
some traces: were visible, which still 
further consoled Violet’s mother, 
but did not- affect Lady Eskside— 
Violet’s little handkerchief to wit, 
very wet, rather dirty, and full of 
primroses. “They have been play- 
ing here,” said the more composed 
mother. “ She has been here,” 
cried the old lady, “ but oh, my 
boy! my boy !” 

“T see something among the trees. 
yonder,” cried Mrs. Pringle, running 
on. Lady Eskside was over sixty,, 
but she ran too, lighter of foot than 
her younger companion, and inspired 
with fears impossible to the other.. 
The sun had set by this time, but. 
the light had not waned—it had 
only changed its character, as the. 
light of a long summer twilight in 
Scotland changes, magically, into a 
something which is not day, but as 
clear as day, sweeter and paler—a. 
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visionary light in which _ spirits 
might walk ‘abroad, and all sweet 
visions became possible, Hurrying 
through this tender, pale illumina- 
tion of the woodland world about 
them, the two ladies came suddenly 
upon a scene which neither of them, 
I think, ever forgot. It was like 
a tender travesty, half touching, 
half comic, of some maturer tale. 
Between two great trees lay a little 
glade of the softest mossy grass, 
_with all kinds of brown velvet 
touches of colour breaking its soft 
green ; vast beech-boughs stretching 
over it like a canopy, and a gleam 
of the river just visible. Over the 
foreground were scattered the re- 
mains of a meal, the central point 
of which—the dish which had once 
been a pie—caught Mrs. Pringle’s 
rueful gaze at once. A mass of half 
faded primroses, mixed with the 
pretty though scentless blue violet 
which grows along with them, lay 
dropped about in all directions, 
having apparently been crazily prop- 
ped up as an ornament to the rustic 
dinner table.. Against the further 
tree were the little runaways— Vio- 
Jet huddled up in her blue cloak, 
‘with nothing visible of her but her 
little head, slightly thrown back, 
Jeaning half on the tree, half on her 
‘companion, who, supporting himself 
-against the trunk, gave her a loyal 
shoulder to rest upon. The little 
girl had cried herself to sleep—tears 
were still upon her long eyelashes, 
and the little pouting rose-mouth 
was drawn down at the corners. 
But Valentine was not sleeping. He 
was pondering terrible thoughts 
under his knitted brows. How he 
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was ever to get home—how he was 
ever to get her home! The boy 
was chilled and depressed and worn 
out, and awful anticipations were in 
his mind. What would happen if 
they had to stay there all night 
through the midnight darkness, 
among the stirrings of the mysteri- 
ous woods? Valknew what strange 
sounds the woods make when it is 
dark, and you are alone in them— 
and a whole night! His mind was 
too much confused to hear the soft 
steps of the two ladies who stood 
behind the other big beech, looking, 
without a word, at this pretty scene 
—Lady Eskside, for her part, too 
much overpowered by the sudden 
sense of relief to be able to speak. 
I am not sure that a momentary 
regret over her chicken pie did 
not make itself felt in Mrs. Prin- 
gle’s soul; but she, too, paused with 
a little emotion to look at the un- 
conscious baby-pair, leaning against 
each other in mutual support; the 
little woman overwhelmed with re- 
morse and fatigue, the little man 
moody and penitent over the dregs 
of the feast, and the wild career of 
pleasure past. But just then there 
came a crash of branches, and louder 
steps resounding down the brae 
among the ferns, which made Val’s 
face light up W ith hope and shame, 
and woke little Violet from her mo- 
mentary oblivion, Lord Eskside’s 
party of beaters, and Mr. Pringle, 
solitary but vigorous, all converged 
at the same moment upon this spot. 
“ Here, my lord,” said Willie Mait- 
land’s ‘hearty voice, with laughter 
that made the woods ring—“ here 
are your babes in the wood.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


The exploit of the Babes in the 
Wood, as Willie Maitland called it, 
was one of the last freaks which 
Valentine played in his childhood 


by Eskside. Mr. Grinder, who was 
from Oxford, a cultured and dainty 
young Don, was recognised to be no 
fit tutor for a child who preferred 
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the woods to the classics, and could 
not construe a bit of Greek decently 
to save his life. What agonies 
Mr. Grinder went through while his 
term of office lasted I will not 
attempt to describe. He was a 
young man of fine mind—one of 
the finest minds of his day, and 
that was saying a great deal. He 
loved pictures and fine furniture 
and dainty decorations as well as 
Richard Ross did, though perhaps 
he was not quite so learned; and 
when he first saw the great green 
cabinets in the drawing-room, could 
barely say the common civilities to 
Lady Eskside before he went on his 
knees to adore the Vernis-Martin. 
It may be supposed how little this 
dainty personage had in common 
with the boy, always | carrying an 
atmosphere of fresh air about him, 
his pockets bulged out with un- 
known implements, his boots often 
clogged with mud, and his hands 
not always clean, whom it seemed 
a kind of desecration to introduce, 
all rustic and noisy, into the shadowy 
world of the Greek. drama. Mr. 
Grinder, I am afraid, had looked 
with lenient eye upon his pupil’s 
absence on that June day. He had 
not reported the truant, but recon- 
ciled himself easily to the want of 
him ; and it was only when the day 
was almost over that he had taken 
fright at the boy’s prolonged 
absence. Lady Eskside could not 
forgive him the panic he had caused 
her, and as soon as the most exqui- 
site politeness and delicate pre- 
tences of regret made it possible, 
Mr. Grinder and his knick-nacks 
were got rid of; and a hard-work- 
ing student from Edinburgh Col- 
lege, toiling mightily to make his 
way into the Scotch Church, and 
indifferent what labours he went 
through to attain this end, 
reigned in his stead. He was per- 
haps not so pleasant a person to have 
in the house, my lady allowed, but 
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far better for the boy, which was 
the first object. The new man 
cared nothing about the sanctity 
of the Greek drama, and perhaps 
did not know very much, if the 
truth were told. He turned Valen- 
tine on to Homer, and marched 
him through battle and tempest 
with some rough sense of the poet- 
ty, but very little delicacy about 
the grammar. But he kept his eye 
upon his pupil, and got a certain 
amount of work out of him, and 
prevented all such runaway expedi- 
tions, relieving the old people from 
their anxieties for the moment; 
for Val was not an easy boy to man- 
age. He had two natures in him, as 

Lady Eskside said,—the one wild, 
adventurous, uncontrollable ; the 
other more than ordinarily adapt- 
able to social influences. But when 
a boy gets into his teens he is 
not so easily kept up to the pitch 
of drawing-room polish as is a - 
dainty little gentleman of eight 
in velvet and lace. With the pe- 
riod of black jackets the histrionic 
power begins to wane—temporarily 
at least: and when Val at thirteen 
turned his back upon the Dow- 
ager Duchess, and fretted furiously 
against being taken to make calls, 
his terrified grandmother thought 
immediately, not of his age, but of 
the mother’s blood, which made 
him clownish ; and not only thought 
so herself, but was seized with a 
panic lest others should think 80. 
It had made her proud to see how 
far her little Val surpassed in 
manners the Marquis of High- 
towers; but it did not console 
her to think that Valentine now 
was no worse than his exalted 
neighbour. For, alas! the mother 
of Hightowers had as many quarter- 
ings on her shield as his august 
father, and the boy might be as 
great a lout as he liked without 
exciting any remark or suspicion ; 
whereas poor Val could = never be 
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free of possible criticism on the 
score of his mother’s blood. 

This troubled the serenity of his 
childhood, though Val himself did 
not know the reason why. His re- 
collections of the earlier period of 
his life had grown very vague in 
those years. Val had been well 
disposed to be communicative on 
the subject when he came to Esk- 
side first. He had shown on many 
occasions a dangerous amount of 
interest and knowledge as to the 
economy of the travelling vans 
which sometimes passed through 
Lasswade with shows of various 
kinds, or basketmakers or tinkers ; 
and once had followed one of them 
for miles along the road, and had 
been brought back again much dis- 
figured with weeping, whimpering 
that his mammy must be there. 
But children are very quick to per- 
ceive when their recollections are not 
acceptable to the people about them, 
and still more easily led into other 
channels of thought; and as he 
had nothing near him to recall 
that chapter of his life to his 
mind, he gradually forgot it. 
There was still a vague light of 
familiarity and interest in his 
eyes if, by any chance, he came 
upon an encampment of gipsies, or 
the vans of a show, or even the tra- 
velling tramps upon the road. The 
boy, I think, came to be ashamed 
of this feeling of interest, and to 
divine that his early life was no 
credit to him, but rather something 
to be concealed, about the same 
time as he ceased to be the perfect 
little actor and social performer he 
had been in his first stage He 
began to be conscious of himself, 
that most confusing and bewilder- 
ing of experiences. This conscious- 
ness comes later or earlier, according 
to the constitution of the individual ; 
but when it comes, it has always a 
confusing influence tpon the young 
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mind and life. When one’s self 
thrusts into sight, and insists upon 
filling up the foreground of the 
scene, it changes all natural rules of 
proportion and perspective. The 
child or the youth has to review 
everything around him over again 
to get it into keeping with this new 
phantom suddenly arisen, which does 
nothing but harass his mind, and 
puts him out in all his calculations. 
Me—how much has been said 
about it, philosophies based upon it, 
the whole heaven and earth founded 
on this atom ; but there is nothing 
that bewilders the young soul so 
much as to see it surging up through 
the fair sunny matter-of-fact uni- 
verse, and through the world of 
dreams, disturbing and disarranging 
everything. This change befell 
Valentine early. I think it began 
from that day in the woods, which 
was full of so many experiences. 
Even then he had been faintly 
conscious of himself—conscious of 
“showing off” to dazzle Violet on 
the linn—conscious of deceiving 
her as to their safety when she be- 
gan to cry with fatigue and lone- 
liness —and he, upon whom all 
the responsibility of the escapade 
lay, had to think how she was to 
be got home. In the chaotic bit 
of existence which followed, when 
Oxford, worsted, left the field, 
and Edinburgh, dauntless, came 
in, Valentine had a tough fight 
with this Frankenstein of himself, 
this creature which already had 
lived two lives, and possessed a 
vague confusing world of memo- 
ries half worn out, yet not alto- 
gether extinct, alongside of his 
actual existence. I do not mean to 
pretend that the boy was a prodigy 
of reflectiveness, and brooded over 
these thoughts night and day; but 
yet there were times when they 
would come into his mind, taking 
all his baby grace away from’ him, 
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and all the security and power of 
unconsciousness. Lady Eskside did 
not know what had come over her 
boy. She discussed it eagerly with 
her old lord, who tried in vain to 
dismiss the subject. “ He’s at the 
uncouth age, that’s all,” said Lord 
Eskside. “Oh, I hope it is not 
his mother’s blood!” said the old 
lady. And thus the delightful 
day of playing truant in the 
woods was the primary cause of 
a wonderful revolution in Val’s 
affairs. The grandfather and grand- 
mother made up their minds to 
deny themselves, and send him to 
school. 

The incident of the Babes in the 
Wood scarcely made less impression 
on the side of the other culprit. 
Mrs. Pringle took her little daughter 
home, not without some emotion— 
for what mother can resist the de- 
lighted look of absolute security 
which comes to the face even of 
a naughty child, when, out of un- 
imaginable danger and tragic de- 
solation, it suddenly beholds the 
Deliverer appear, the parent in 
whom Providence and Power and 
Supreme Capacity are conjoined ? 
But she was half amused at the 
same time; and indeed the whole 
household at the Hewan regarded 
Vi’s escapade with more amuse- 
ment than alarm. “Oh, Miss Vio- 
let, to tak’ the pie—that was a’ I 
had for your papa’s and mamma’s 
dinner !” said old Jean. “ They 
maun be content with ham and 
eggs noo, for I’ve naething else in 
the hoose. My larder’s sweepit 
clean,” she added, when Violet had 
been carried off to have her damp 
and draggled garments changed. 
“ Cheese and biscuits and every- 
thing there was: my word, but 
yon laddie maun have a good 
stomach! You wouldna think to 
bring the pie-dish back ?” 

“ Indeed, we were too thankful,” 


said Mrs, Pringle, “to find the 
bairns 

“Oh, the bairns ! bless you, there 
was never ony fear o’ the bairns ; 
but my dish was new, or as good 
as new. I'll give little Johnny 
at the farm a penny to gang and 
look for’t. There was three fine fat 
young chickens, no’ to speak of eggs 
and a’ the seasoning. If that laddie’s 
no’ ill the morn he maun be an os- 
tridge, or whatever ye ca’ the muckle 
bird ye get the feathers from ; and a’ 
the morning’s milk and the new 
bread I laid in for your suppers! 
Just an ostridge ! I wish the lad- 
die nae harm, but he should have 
a sair head the morn, and a good 
licking, if he gets what he de- 
serves.” 

“ Alexander,” says Mrs. Pringle, 
an hour or two later, when she, with 
a warm shawl on, took a seat for ten 
minutes on the earthen dyke to keep 
her husband company while he 
smoked his cigar. The night was 
still clear, and pale with the linger- 
ing of the light, though it was past 
ten o’clock; and the western sky 
shone with such silvery tints of 
celestial hue, sublime visions of 
colour, free of all earthly crudeness, 
as are never visible save in a nor- 
thern summer. “ Alexander, San- 
dy’s wife, if he lives to have one, 
will never be Lady Eskside; but I 
would not wonder if you and me 
had more interest in that title than 
any daughter-in-law could give us. 
We'll see what time may bring 
forth.” 

“You mean you'll ‘have it your- 
self? Iam sure I hope so, one day, 
my dear,” said Mr. Pringle, compla- 
cently : “not meaning any harm to 
Dick Ross; but his was never a very 
strong life.” ; 

“Tam not meaning myself,” said 
Mrs. Pringle, provoked. “How ob- 
tuse you are, you men! Neither 


you nor Sandy will ever have the 
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lordship, you may take my word 
for that.” 

“ And what do I care then who 
is my lady ?” said the heavy hus- 
band. “I don’t really see, my 
dear, why you should be so very 
decided against your husband and 
son. One would think you would 
be more likely to take our side.” 

Mrs. Pringle shrugged her shoul- 
ders slightly, and drew her shawl 
closer round her. . What was the use 
of throwing away her pearls—her 
higher insight? She changed the 
snbject; and by-and-by, having no 
consolation of a cigafand finding the 
lovely twilight chilly, though it was 
so beautiful, she went in, and went 
up-stairs to the little room in the 
roof where Violet lay warm and 
cosy, with her bright eyes still open, 
and turned to the soft clear sky 
of which her attic window was 
full. “Oh, mamma, was it very, 
very wicked to go?” said Violet. 
Her mother stooped to kiss the 
little tearful face. 

“ We'll say no more about it, 
Vi—but you must never play tru- 
ant again.” 

“ Never!” cried Vi, with a half 
sob which prolonged the word,’ and 
made it echo through the tiny 
chamber. Alas, there was more 
than penitence in the word; there 
was regret, there was,the ghost of a 
delight made doubly precious by 
trouble and terror. Oh, no, never 
again! but what had all Violet’s 
discreet and exemplary life—a life 
irreproachable and full of every (nur- 
sery) virtue—to show which could 
compare with the transport, and ter- 
ror, and misery, and sweetness, of 
that one never-to-be-repeated day ? 

Vi had a great deal to bear after- 
wards, when the boys heard the 
“story, and held over her the recol- 
lection of “the day she played tru- 
ant,” with all that delight in torture 
which is natural to their kind. 
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But with all this they scould not 
take from her the memory of it, 
which grew dearer in proportion as 
she buried it in her own small 
bosom, The running of the water, 
the rustling of the leaves, the 
solemn drowse of noon in the full 
sunshine, the soft velvet rush of 
the foaming linn over the little 
fingers with which she tried to 
stop its torrent, and all the stirs 
and movements among the trees, 
peopled the child’s recollection for 
many a day. Seated at a dull 
window in Moray Place, looking 
out upon the stiff garden, with its 
shrubs—public property, and unlove- 
ly as public property generally is— 
Violet could see once more her bold 
companion leaping from one boulder 
to another with the furious Esk un- 
derneath, and feel again a delicious 
thrill of visionary terror. She had 
learned more about “ the country,” 
about woods and wilds, and birds 
and squirrels, and about the sensa- 
tions of explorers in a new discov- 
ered land, than anything else could 
have taught her. “ I too in Arcadia,” 
she could have said: her one day of 
playing truant was the possession 
out of which she drew most enjoy- 
ment ; and I leave the gentle reader 
to imagine, as Violet grew older, 
whether she could dismiss the part- 
ner of this celestial piece of wicked- 
ness into the mere common region 
of indifference, and leave him there 
undistinguished by any preference. 
She was always Val’s defender after- 
wards, when any discussion of his 
merits arose among the boys; and 
what was more remarkable still, Mrs. 
Pringle became Val’s warm partisan 
and supporter, dismissing almost 
with indignation any suggestion 
which might be made to his dis- 
favour. She was impatient of what 
she called her husband’s “ whimsey” 
about his heirship. “It is just a 
piece of folly,” she would say with 
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some heat. “ Are the Esksides fools 
to take up a false heir? or what 
motive could they have? Your 
father is a very clever man, and has 
a great deal of sense in a general 
way. But, boys, don’t you build 
any hopes upon this, for it’s just non- 
sense. You may be sure they are 
not the kind of folk to commit them- 
selves, or expose the property to 
certain waste and destruction, with 
an impostor for an heir ” That 
he should have so important a de- 
serter from his standard filled Mr. 
Pringle with surprise. He was 
justified in thinking that it would 
have been natural that, right or 
wrong, she should have placed her- 
self on her own boy’sside. But Mrs. 
Pringle was a woman who was given 
to an opinion of her own, and was 
not to be persuaded out of it when 
once formed upon sufficient cause. 
And thus the soft-paced time went 
on, gently, dallying with the chil- 
ren, spinning out long tranquil days 
for them, and years that seemed as 
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if they would never be over, as he 
does not do with their elders, They 
grew up slowly like the grass, which 
never shows itself in the act of 
growing, but is, while yet we are 
unaware of it. The happiest of all 
life’s various periods—not only. to 
the younglings, who are unconscious 
of it, but also to the fathers and 
mothers, who sometimes have an 
inkling of the truth—it looks long 
while it is in progress, thank heaven 
—though after, I suppose, when 


| it is over, and the birds are out of 


the nest, it is like everything else in 
life, as short to look back upon as a 
tale that is told. But in the mean- 
time there is little more to be said 
than that the children grew. And 
by and by Rosscraig House fell into 
sudden shadow, as if the sun had 
gone behind a cloud, and the voices 
in it died down into ‘subdued sounds 
of old people’s voices, as had been 
before the child came to it, turning 
everything topsy-turvy. Val had 
been sent to school. 
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Tue gold chain that Pharaoh put 
on to Joseph is the earliest “ deco- 
ration ” of which history distinctly 
speaks ; yet, judging from what we 
now know of human nature, it is 
reasonable to suppose that marks of 
personal distinction were invented 
long before the time of Potiphar. 
It is, however, scarcely worth our 
while to speculate as to the nature 
of the exterior tokens of rank or 
merit which may possibly have 
been employed by the sovereigns or 
the patriarchs who preceded Jacob ; 
for, even if we content ourselves 
with adopting the chain in question 
as the starting-point of our present 
subject, it still presents a reasonable 
antiquity, and opens a capacious 
field for curious inquiry. But here 
we need not seek either to trace out 
the beginnings of the institution 
before thé Deluge, or to follow up 
its growth amongst the ancients ; 
we do not want to talk of crowns or 
diadems of linen, laurel, oak, or 
myrtle, or of the rings of Roman 
knights; we can even omit orien- 
tal turbans and pelisses, Chinese 
buttons, swords of honour, and the 
scalps and bear’s claw collars with 
which an Indian brave adorns him- 
self. We can leave all these shapes 
of vanity alone, because they are 
outside our immediate study; they 
have doubtless been as tempting to 
their wearers as “ stars and garters” 
now are to our fellow Europeans ; 
but they have all been purely local ; 
they have formed no part of the in- 
ternational development of pride; 
and, consequently, they cannot be 
included in the enumeration of its 
main elements which we are making 
here. 

The present meaning of the word 
decoration is limited, as everybody 


knows, to ribbons, stars, and crosses; 
but, though its sense has become so 
restricted, though all the various 
adornments which men have worn 
successively, as indications of per- 
sonal value or of a monarch’s fa- 
vour, are now replaced by this one 
badge, the use and influence of 
such signs have not diminished ; on 
the contrary, they have now ac- 
quired a universal character of 
which we have never seen the 
like before, and which gives to 
them an importance of which we 
find no trace in former usages of 
the same character. The reason is 
that, instead of being confined to a 
favoured few, decorations are now 
accessible to everybody, and that 
the competition for them has in- 
creased in proportion with the fa- 
cility of obtaining them. It should 
also be remarked, that as the idea 
of recompensing merit by this means 
has grown and spread, so the quan- 
tity of merit to be recompensed has 
simultaneously increased ; there is 
vastly more of it upon earth in our 
time than in former ages, not per- 
haps in the strict old meaning which 
once limited the word to military 
and moral virtues only, but in the 
new elastic sense which the rush of 
science, literature, and industry has 
recently created, especially during 
the present century. The constant- 
ly growing number of claimants for 
reward has necessitated a corre- 
sponding multiplication of available 
rewards. Of course, all this is not 
superb in principle; but it is fact. 
In theory it would be very grand 
to see people practise excellence for 
nothing, to reach a period of the 
world’s life when the now decep- 
tive phrase, “virtue is its own re- 
ward,” would stand out asa glori- 
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ous truth; to live in a society in 
which the offer of remuneration for 
good conduct would be regarded as 
an insult. But things in our time 
go just the other way; a good many 
of us do our duty simply because it 
pays well to be virtuous: so long 
therefore as the desire to earn prizes 
stands foremost amongst our springs 
of action, it would be altogether 
nonsense to suppress the prizes. 
And this argument applies in every 
land ; for, though the main develop- 
ment of the prizes known as decor- 
ations has thus far occurred upon 
the Continent, the use of them is 
spreading rapidly into other longi- 
tudes, and made its first step in 
England when the Bath was opened 
to civilians. We English would do 
well not to scoff at it too violently, 
for it is probable that we shall fol- 
low some day the example of our 
neighbours in the matter. Twenty 


years ago a beard was a loathsome 
object to an Englishman ; he shrank 


from it with contemptuous disgust ; 
it was only fit for “filthy foreign- 
ers:” then happened acertain war; 
our soldiers found it difficult to 
shave and came home with hair; 
the nation copied them; and, 
though the treaty which wound 
up the war has disappeared, as 
treaties sometimes do, the beards 
that the war provoked have grown 
into solid British’ customs. We 
may expect that in some such 
fashion decorations will jump one 
day into use amongst us, not per- 
haps to-morrow or just yet, but 
hereafter; so let us moderate our 
scorn of those who, in other coun- 
tries, are setting us an example 
which, whatever we may think 
about it now, we are doubtless 
destined to ultimately follow. 

But this very universality of orders 
supplies one more example of the un- 
varying certainty with which every- 
thing tends to vanity ; their history 
shows us that even such origins as 
hard fighting, devotion to the Church, 
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and sick-nursing, conduce, like all 
else to this one inevitable result. 
Orders began with charity, piety, 
and battle: they terminate in a 
button-hole! The contrast between 
effect and cause does seem very 
violent, but it disappears directly we 
remember that, as “all roads lead 
to Rome,” so do all roads lead to 
vanity. The moukish, chivalric, 
half-legendary knights of eight 
hundred years ago are for the 
most part represented now by 
highly respectable gentlemen in 
black coats or uniforms, who 
wear special jewellery at Continental 
evening parties. The knights would 
be surprised if they could contem- 
plate their successors; they might 
even be grievously offended at the 
sight: but the successors would not 
hesitate for that, and would continue 
to regard themselves as serious real 
chevaliers, without caring for the 
opinion of their ancestors thereon. 
Yet those ancestors are worth con- 
sulting, for they were the inventors 
of the whole thing, and had fancies of 
their own as to what a knight should 
be,—fancies which certainly did not 
correspond with present notions on 
the subject, and which, indeed, we 
should find it a little awkward to 
realise in these days. For this rea- 
son we may as well begin the story 
at the beginning; otherwise we 
should be unable»«to clearly see 
how the institution has gradually 
changed, and how such commence- 
ments should have been followed by 
such an end, The tale will show 
us that orders have presented three 
separate aspects : first came the mo- 
nastic military brotherhoods; then 
the great aristocratic knighthoods, 
limited to a favoured few; and, 
finally, the present purely remunera- 
tive and decorative system, open to 
allthe world. The two latter stages 
merge into. each other, and are not 
separated by any certain line ; but 
the former stands alone in history, 
and cannot possibly be mistaken for 
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or confounded with anything else 
whatever. 

There are grave old chroniclers 
who proclaim that the Order of the 
Holy Sepulchre was the first estab- 
lished, and that it was devised in the 
year 69 by St. James the Apostle, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, Others, after 
discussing this statement critically, 
after calling our attention to the 
absence of all allusion to it in the 
Acts, assert triumphantly that St. 
James did nothing of the kind, 
and that the real authentic origin- 
ator of chivalry was John, King 
of Ethiopia, who started an Order 
of St. Anthony in 370. This 
second group of authors is so 
certain of its facts that it goes 
on to tell us how John’s knights 
were dressed. We learn that they 


wore black, with a blue cross edged 
with gold, and that their black 
banner bore a lion holding a cruci- 
fix in his paws. 


A third school 
urges that this Ethiopian story is all 
imagination, that Clovis was the 
true inventor, that he created: the 
order of the Sainte Ampoule to 
commemorate his baptism in 496, 
and that his example was at once 
followed by Lisoye de Montmorenci, 
who was christened with him, and 
who, to testify his watchfulness and 
his fidelity to heaven and to Clovis, 
set up the knightly confraternity of 
the Dog and Gosek, and took for his 
house the famous motto, “ Dieu aide 
au premier baron chrétien.” Then 
come the legends of the Round Table, 
and of the orders said to have been 
founded by Charles Martel, by 
Charlemagne, by Garcias of Na- 
varre, and half a dozen others, Un- 
fortunately stern history rejects all 
these pleasant fables, and declares 
that, according to probabilities, 
orders were unknown until the 
eleventh century. From that date, 
however, there is no doubt about 
them, for then began the strange 
romance of the Hospitallers of St. 


John, the half-intoxicating, half-sad- 
dening tale of the triumphs and the 
defeats, the wealth and misery, the 
pride and sorrow of the soldiers of 
the White Cross, ending, after eight 
hundred years of fierce fight and 
wild adventure, in a “ decoration” 
of black moire! We all have read 
the story, but as some of us ma 

have forgotten it, and as it is the 
starting-point of the entire subject, 
there may be utility in recalling its 
main details. 

When Monstaser Billah was caliph 
of Egypt and Palestine, certain chani- 
table merchants of Amalfi obtained 
from him permission to establish a 
refuge in Jerusalem for the use of 
Latin pilgrims. So these worthy 
Christians built two hospitals at their 
own cost in 1)48, placed them under 
the invocation of St. John the Al- 
moner, and handed them over to 
Benedictine Monks, who undertook 
to tend the sick and to feed the 
poor. If we may judge by the re 
sults, they must have done much 
good, for thankful visitors gave gifts 
and aid to the young establishment, 
and it had become prosperous and 
solid when in 1099 the crusaders 
took the Holy City. Then down 
rained generous endowments for 
the faithful hospital. Godfrey de 
Bouillon gave to it the domain of 
Montboise in Brabant, and his 
followers imitated him so_ ener- 
getically, that, in a few years, it 
became possessed of manors’ rights, 
and privileges in nearly all the 
countries of Europe. People were, 
in those days, particularly grateful; 
they did what we don’t do now, 
for the rich offered not only lands 
and money, but personal service too; 
and many a hard-hitting Crusader 
became a nurse inside the walls of 
the hospital of St. John. Then 
Gérard, the Rector, bethought him- 
self that, having much money and 


many men, he ought to constitute: 


his community into a regular 
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religious order, bound by the three 
yows. At the head of his new 
monks he received from the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem a_ black 
gown, with an eight-pointed white 
jinen cross on the left-breast; and 
jn 1113 the Pope approved the 
organisation of the fraternity by a 
special Bull. Gérard died in 1118, 
and was succeeded by Raimond du 
Puy, a gentleman of Dauphiné, 
who, badly wounded at the taking 
of Jerusalem, had been so well 
cared for in the Hospital of St. 
John, that he had stopped there 
out of gratitude. On the whole, 
however, he appears to have pre- 
ferred soldiering to doctoring, and 
to have had no difficulty in per- 
suading his fellow monks that they 
had better take up the sword again ; 
so a fourth vow was added to 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
and “ defence by arms of the Holy 
Faith” became an additional duty 
of the Hospitallers. Warriors of 
this sort of stuff, “faith inside and 
iron outside,” as St. Bernard put it, 
were likely to be useful; so King 
Baldwin eagerly accepted their 
proffered swords, the Pope gave 
them a constitution, and such was 
the origin of “ Orders.” 

At least a hundred treatises on 
the Hospitallers have been published 
in various languages, but, notwith- 
standing the attraction of the sub- 
ject, all of them are desperately 
heavy reading ; the only one which 
is at all diverting is an English 
compilation by Major Porter, who 
has carried tremendous writing to a 
pitch which makes the reader forget 
the story in bewilderment at the 
style. He begins by saying of the 
order that “its career, like a 
meteor’s flash, dazzles the page of 
history ;” and then he tells us that 
the new Knights took a share in the 
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battle of Antioch, in order to “ flesh 
their newly consecrated swords, and 
to win the first laurel of that chaplet 
which centuries of heroic warfare 
has since twined for their brows.” 
It does not seem easy to fill two 
volumes with this sort of English, 
but Major Porter has done it with 
such complete success, that one joy- 
fully reverts to the heavy French of 
the Abbé de Vertot,who, at all events, 
tells the great story without convert- 
ing it into a caricature. We learn 
from him that, after brave old Rai- 
mond died, the fighting got thicker 
every year, until the capitulation of 
Jerusalem in 1187, and that, mean- 
while, all sorts of strange things 
happened to the order. One of the 
legends is, that Saladin having 
penetrated into the Holy City, in 
the disguise of a Syrian peasant, in 
order to examine the inside of the 
defences which his army was attack- 
ing from without, coolly went to 
lodge at the Hospital of St. John. 
There, in order to test the knightly 
charity of which he had heard so 
much, he pretended to be very ill, 
and to be unable to eat at all. 
Finally, however, yielding to the 
solicitations of his nurses. who 
urged him to mention any sort of 
food that could excite his weakened 
appetite, he murmured, with an ex- 
hausted voice, “ Yes, there is one 
thing that would please my fevered 
tongue; give me a fried steak off 
the Grand-Master’s charger.” The 
animal was immediately ordered to 
be slaughtered, but Saladin, who 
had satisfied his curiosity, and who 
was not the man to cut up a good 
horse for nothing, then said that he 
had changed his mind, and that he 
would content himself with a chicken, 

From Jerusalem the Knights 
withdrew to Margat, abandoning the 
hospital for ever,* and in 1191 re- 





* The site of the building put up by the good Samaritans of Amalfi was trans- 
ferred a few years ago to France, as a testimony of the Sultan’s gratitude for her 
tntervention in the war of 1854. 
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moved again to St. Jean d’Acre. It 
was from about this time that dated 
the beginning of their quarrels with 
the Templars (who had been estab- 
lished in 1118): the red cross war- 
riors, though they were rich them- 
selves, grew jealous of the 19,000 
manors which the Order of St. John 
then possessed in Europe; the two 
communities soon got to blows; 
and it was not till the Pope had 
been appealed to, and had declared 
both wrong, that they left off 
killing one another. But, as soon 
as this first difficulty was smothered, 
another one broke out with the 
Teutonic Order (which dated from 
1190); fighting with various pagans 
went on, however, all the time, till, 
in 1242, the Korasmins came down 
from the Caspian steppes, routed the 
Christian armies at the battle of 
Gaza, and left only sixteen Hospit- 
allers alive to seek shelter within 
the walls of Acre. Major Porter 
describes in the following remark- 
able words the condition of the 
Holy Land at this disagreeable 
moment: ‘ Spread like so many 
locusts over the province, the Kor- 
asmins destroyed far and wide every- 
thing which fell within their grasp, 
and, wherever they turned their 
steps, a heartrending wail of distress 
and misery arose upon their fell 
track, which, like that of the De- 
stroying Angel, showed the dark 
traces of their blasting power.” 
Things went on in this way until 
the seventh crusade was over, when 
a lull took place in the battling 
with the “accursed Moslem,” and 
Hospitallers and Templars profited 
by it to fight out their private 
quarrel between themselves. After 
a good deal of private combat 
and what we should now all 
“outpost engagements,” the two 
Orders had a pitched battle in 
1259; White had the best of 
it, and Red was so nearly blotted 
out that “4 peine resta-t-il un Tem- 
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plier pour porter au loin l’annonce 
d’un tel massacre.” This could 
scarcely be called warring “for the 
defence of the Holy Faith ;” but, in 
those times, gentlemen liked fight- 
ing so very much that they took it 
wherever they could find it, and were 
not at all particular about its object. 

In 1287 began the last campaign 
which was to be fought in Palestine ; 
the Saracens captured successively 
all the fortresses still remaining in 
Christian hands, and laid siege to 
Acre, the last foothold of the mili- 
tary Orders. Acre seems to have 
become a very wicked place at that 
day; its inhabitants carried luxury 
to such an outrageous height that, 
amongst other things, they positively 
had glass windows in their houses; 
the ladies of the town had become 
celebrated along the Mediterranean 
shores ; and, generally, its reputa- 
tion had grown so detestable, that 
the time for punishment had. evi- 
dently arrived. The defence was 
long and gallant; the bearers 
of different coloured crosses had 
enough hard blows to give and 
take to satisfy even their large ap- 
petites; but, at last, on 18th May 
1291, after 60,000 people had been 
slaughtered, the infidels got in, and 
Jean de Villiers, 21st Grand Master, 
was forced to embark for Cyprus 
with the few Hospitallers who re- 
mained unkilled. So ended the 
first part of the strange history of 
the Order of St. John. 

Henry of Lusignan, King of 
Cyprus, received the remnants of 
the Order with much affection: he 
gave them the town of Limisso for 
a residence ; and there they called 
for men and money from their 
commanderies on the Continent. 
Ships were built, and the Knights 
began to try their hand at naval 
warfare against their old enemies ; 
they took many prizes and much 
pillage; but, under the influence of 
the relatively easy life they had 
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begun to lead, their discipline be- 
came relaxed, their morals grew very 
loose, and most improper stories 
began to circulate about their doings. 
Chapters were held to check their 
practices ; no Knight was permit- 
ted to have more than three horses, 
or to wear gold or silver ornaments, 
and strong penalties were enacted 
against debt; but these very edicts 
prove that the brave warriors had 
got a long way from their starting- 
point of “poverty, chastity, and 
obedience.” Still, they faithfully 
carried out their fourth vow of war- 
ring against the infidel; for they 
rapidly acquired an almost complete 
mastery of the sea, drove the Egyp- 
tian galleys into port, and rendered 
navigation safe in the waters of the 
Levant, to the satisfaction of the 
Venetians and other traders, In 


1303 they even tried a descent upon 
Palestine, but were driven back, 
and then turned their eyes on 
thodes, which, though a fief of the 
Greek Empire, possessed a_ local 


government which was in alliance 
with the Saracens. This latter 
motive was of course sufficient to 
justify the conquest of an island 
which was so well placed for opera- 
tions against the East, and whose 
possession would give the Hospi- 
tallers an independent home. So 
they tried it, and after a good deal 
of uncertain fighting, captured the 
town of Rhodes on 13th April 
1309, the legend being that several 
of them got inside the walls dis- 
guised as sheep, and then, throwing 
off their wool, opened the gates to 
their friends outside. 

At the moment when the Hos- 
pitallers were thus getting up in 
the world again, their rivals of the 
Temple were violently suppressed 


by torture and burning alive, and’ 


their possessions were divided be- 
tween the sovereigns of Europe and 
the Order of St. John. The extra 
income thus obtained went to pay 
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for the rebuilding of the fortifica- 
tions of Rhodes; but before -the 
knights were ready, the Turks were 
down upon them, and tried to drive 
them out of their new home. The 
effort failed ; and then came a period 
of tranquillity, during which the 
maritime power of the Order in- 
creased from year to year, and with 
it the commercial prosperity of 
Rhodes. Tempted by the new 
glory, and, perhaps, by the enor- 
mous wealth which the Order had 
now obtained, the noblest houses 
in Europe sent their sons to join 
its ranks; and, under the title of 
Knights of Rhodes, which it 
adopted about 1312, it became 
more powerful than ever. Then 
came the brilliant Grand-Master- 
ship of Hélion de Villeneuve, who 
divided the Order into the seven 
“languages” of France, Provence, 
and Auvergne, Italy, Aragon, Ger- 
many, and England; who carried 
on hard fighting, built new hos- 
pitals, launched new galleys, and 
by his admirable management in- 
creased the revenues of the Corpora- 
tion to arelatively enormous sum. It 
was in Villeneuve’s time that Dieu- 
donné de Gozon is said to have 
killed the famous dragon of Rhodes, 
after preparing himself for the com- 
bat, according to the well-known 
legend, by teaching his dogs and 
horse to attack a wooden dragon 
made on the model of the real 
one. In this way Gozon earned the 
title of “extinctor draconis,” and, 
having been elected Grand Master 
after Villeneuve, did a tremendous 
deal of fighting against the Turks. 
So things went on till the middle 
of the fifteenth century, when 
Mahomet II. frightened Europe by 
the threat of “ Constantinople first, 
then Rhodes.” He realised the 
former half of this menace in 
1453, and, after a succession of 
wars and truces with the Order, 
during which it once more gut 
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frightfully into debt by the vast 
cost. .of its warlike preparations, he 
attempted to carry out the second 
part in 1480. But Pierre d’Au- 
busson, thirty-eighth Grand Master, 
was ready for ‘him, and after 89 
days of siege, the Turkish army 
was hopelessly defeated. This, 
however, was the last success of 
the Knights of Rhodes; in 1522 
Solyman came against them with 
an immense force, and though that 
grand soldier Villiers de T'Isle 
Adam fought magnificently for six 
months, he had to capitulate at last, 
and to move the Order once more 
westward. 

After hovering about the coast 
of Sicily for eight years, the home- 
less Knights obtained a grant of 
Malta from Charles V., and pro- 
ceeded to re-establish there the in- 
dependent sovereignty which the 
Order had acquired at Rhodes two 
centuries before. Fortresses and 
ships were built, and vigorous fight- 
ing was carried on against the cor- 
sairs of the Barbary shore. But 
these successes put Solyman out of 
temper: he had imagined that the 
Order was destroyed when he 
turned it out of Rhodes, and he 
had the disappointment to discover, 
after forty years, that it was as 
powerful as ever. He hesitated, 
however, to besiege Malta; and he 
might perhaps have left the Knights 
alone, if they had not presumed to 
capture a rich galley laden with pre- 
cious merchandise for the ladies of 
the harem. “ A cette annonce,” says 
M. de Villeneuve-Bargemon, in his 
‘Monuments of the Grand-Masters,’ 
“tout s’emeut dans Constantinople ; 
les agas, les imans, le mufti méme, 
crient vengeance; les odalisques 
embrassent les genoux de Soliman, 
et la guerre est résolue.” A ficet of 
193 ships, carrying 46,000 men, 
was sent against the Order; the 
corsairs of Tripoli and Tunis, led by 
Dragut, joined the Turks; and the 
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siege began in earnest. The furious- 
ness of the fighting attained an un- 
imaginable height, but the cruel- 
ties of both sides were more furious 
still. Amongst other remarkable 
inventions, La Valette cut off the 
heads of his Turkish prisoners, and 
fired them, as cannon balls, into 
the tent of the Moslem general, 
A corps of swimmers was formed by 
Admiral de Monte ; its members, 
carrying a dagger in their teeth, 
floated about the harbour watching 
for Turks to kill, The resistance 
was so incredible that, after three 
months of vain attacks and_ prodi- 
gious slaughter, Moustapha, the Otto- 
man general (who seems to have 
been a very excitable person), flung 
himself three times off his horse 
with rage. At last, when there 
were left in Malta 600 combatants 
out of the 9000 who had formed 
the garrison at the commence- 
ment, when all hope was lost, a 
Spanish fleet suddenly arrived, and 
the Turks raised the siege, after 
losing 30,000 men. La Valette 
was saved, but as he expected to 
be attacked again, he immediately 
planned and commenced to build 
new fortifications, and a new town 
which still bears his name. And 
then he died in all the glory of his 
fame, leaving behind him the repu- 
tation of “ the first warrior, and the 
most pious knight of the sixteenth 
century.” 

With La Valette ended the suc- 
ecsses of the Order; after him the 
decadence began, not regularly and 
steadily, but by starts, with mo- 
mentary reactions toward the old 
vigour. England had been lost to 
the Hospitailers since the Reforma- 
tion; their British commanderies 
had been seized, their properties 
confiscated : but they were still rich 
enough elsewhere to be able to get 
on; and if internal disputes had not 
arisen between the knights of dif- 
ferent “ languages,” the Order might 
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have continued prosperously for 
some time longer. But they got to 
blows between themselves, and their 
jealousies and bitternesses were fo- 
mented by the Inquisition and the 
Jesuits, who had successively estab- 
lished themselves’ in Malta, and 
by the Bishop, who was independ- 
ent of the Order. The result of all 
this was that, at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, the Grand 
Master had lost the greater part of 
his authority in the island, and that 
his position as a sovereign was di- 
minished in proportion to the influ- 
ence acquired by the three other local 
Powers which were contending with 
him. Then, to make things worse, the 
Grand Masters quarrelled with the 
Pope, who began to seize the Italian 
commanderies, and to distribute 


them amongst his favourites. Fight- 
ing with the Moslem slowly ceased, 
partly because the Order had no 
more ships, partly because there 
were no more Moslems—none at 
least that were worth attacking. The 


fraternity had outlived its useful- 
ness ; and when the Revolution came 
in France, and the French proper- 
ties of the Order were, in their turn, 
taken from it, the Knights, in their 
extremity, were reduced to appeal to 
Russia. Then humiliations and 
disasters followed quickly : the schis- 
matic emperor Paul became protec- 
tor of the great brotherhood of Cath- 
olicity ; and when, in 1798, Bona- 


parte, on his way to Egypt, stopped, 


for a few days at Malta, took it, 
and drove out the Order, Paul 
appointed himself Grand Master, 
and the Pope approved his nomina- 
tion. In the next year Paul was 
murdered, and Jean de Tommasi 
was selected in his place; he was 
the seventy-first and last chieftain 
of the Hospitallers. He had no 
home, and he died in Sicily in 1805. 
Then all sorts of wild schemes were 
suggested in order to restore the 
independence of the Order ; but they 
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failed, and it was transferred quiet- 
ly to Rome, where it still continues 
to describe itself as the Sovereign 
Order of the Hospitallers of St. John 
of Jerusalem, and to grant its de- 
corations not only .to well-born 
gentlemen, but to well-born ladies 
too. Some English Protestants 
started an “ English language” for 
their own account in 1831; but the 
Roman managers of the relics of the 
real Order scoff at this usurpation, 
which reminds one of little children 
playing at king and queen, Dur- 
ing the Franco-German war, two 
white crosses, duly bestowed by 
Rome, were to be seen in the 
Prussian ambulances on the breasts 
of two well-known English Catho- 
lics; and that was the last public 
appearance of the famous badge of | 
Jerusaiem, Rhodes, and Malta. 

So ends this splendid story: it 
began in one hospital; it fitly 
finishes, for the moment, in another. 

If all orders were like this one; 
if other knighthoods had such a past 
as this behind them ; even if modern 
chivalry could point to any moral 
or charitable use in its extensive 
applications,—we might then regard 
present. institutions with respect, 
and own that they serve another 
cause than vanity. But, alas! the 
grand legend of the eight-pointed 
cross is the only one of its sort; 
there is no other like it: it is the 
type of Orders, the starting-point of 
stars; but it has been a progenitor 
without descendants, a model with- 
out copies, a germ without re- 
production. So, finding that no 
one has imitated it, that it stands 
alone in its traditions and its duties, 
it has silently permitted both to 
drop, and has assumed the usual 
nineteenth-century form of an ordi- 
nary “ decoration.” 

After such a tale as this, it would 
be idle to narrate in detail the pale 
doings of the other religious Orders, 
for all their adventures were but 

2 
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imitation. Still, a list of the imita- 
tors may as well be given, in order to 
show the spread of the new idea of 
associated knighthood which the 
Crusades provoked. The catalogue 
is a short one; but, despite its 
brevity, it contains two totally dis- 
tinct elements—the Orders formed 
in the Holy Land and those which 
were simultaneously established in 
Spain and Portugal. There were 
four of each; the Hospitallers, the 
Templars, the Teutonic Knights, and 
the Lazarists in Palestine; and the 
brotherhoods of Calatrava, Santiago, 
Alcantara, and Avis in the Penin- 
sula, All these fraternities were 
established in order to help the 
weak and fight the Saracen; yet, 
notwithstanding this general simi- 
larity of object, each of them had a 
special character of its own which 
distinguished it from the others. 
The Order of the Temple was 
started at Jerusalem in 1118 by 
nine French gentlemen, who united 
themselves in society, under the 
name of the Brothers of Christ, in 
order to protect pilgrims and defend 
the faith, They took the three 
monastic vows; and though they 
began most modestly in a little 
house which the second Baldwin 
gave them near the Temple, the 
usual donations soon arrived, and 
enabled them to form themselves 
into a regular military Order, the 
distinctive sign of which was the 
red cross on a white robe. They 
rapidly became famous, and ac- 
quired the reputation of possess- 
ing “the gentleness of lambs, the 
patience of hermits, and the cour- 
age of lions.” But they had the 
misfortune to grow rich, and, in 
consequence, jumped suddenly from 
humility and austerity to every 
sort of vainglory and licentiousness. 
Richard Ceeur de Lion said of them 
at this epoch, that, “wishing to 
banish vices from his court, he had 
married pride to a Templar;” the 


proverb, “boire comme un Temp- 
lier,” got into circulation at the 
same time. The Order grew in 
wealth, in strength, in disorder, and 
in thirst for domination. Suddenly 
a coalition was formed against it; 
the Templars were condemned by 
both Pope and kings, and were ex- 
tinguished in 1312 with even more 
than the usual cruelty of the period. 

The fraternity of St. Lazarus was 
founded in 1119, with the object of 
tending lepers. Its members wore 
a green cross, took to fighting like 
the others, and in the same way 
grew celebrated, and obtained lands 
and houses. Amongst the latter 
was a chateau close to Paris, which 
became the headquarters of the 
Order, and has given its name to 
the Rue St. Lazare. The knights 
went on warring till they were 
turned out of Palestine; and then, 
as lepers were very scarce, and 
there was hardly anything for 
them to do, the Pope proposed to 
amalgamate them with the Hospi- 
tallers. This idea was not realised ; 
but in 1572 the Lazarists were 
joined to the Order of St. Maurice of 
Savoy, and the two together consti- 
tute the present Italian Order of St. 
Maurice and St. Lazare. 

The Teutonic Order appears to 
date from 1190, when some gentle- 
men of Bremen and Lubeck formed 
a field-hospital with the sail of a 
ship, in order to nurse wounded 
German soldiers. Others joined 
them; and then grew up the idea 
of founding a third great Order, 
purely German, on the model of the 
Hospitallers and the Templars. The 
new knights bore the black cross on 
a white cloak, and acquired so much 
glory that the Emperor allowed them 
to add the Imperial Eagle to their 
arms, and St. Louis granted them 
the Fleur-de-Lys. But though the 
order commenced in the Holy Land, 
it soon moved into Livonia; and its 
real reputation dates from its estab- 
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lishment as a sovereign power at 
Marienburg. In 1510 the Grand 
Master became Protestant, and the 
Catholic knights were turned out of 
their commanderies. The institution 
lingered on, however, till 1805, when 
it passed to Austria; and though it 
was abolished by Napoleon in 1809, 
it was reconstituted in 1834, and is 
now one of the Austrian Orders. It 
served to propagate the principle of 
fighting brotherhoods in Central and 
Northern Europe ; but its influence 
was military and political rather than 
chivalric, and it did not contribute 
in the same degree as the Order of 
St. John did to the gradual establish- 
ment of the idea of knightly associa- 
tion as a form of honour and dis- 
tinction. 

The Lusitanian and Iberian con- 
fraternities were directed against 
the Moors. The earliest of them 
was formed in 1143, when some 
Portuguese gentlemen joined in a 
league against the soldiers of Mo- 
rocco; and, having received from 
Alfonso II. the castle and tower of 
Avis as a residence, took the title of 
Knights of Avis. The association 
was transformed in 1789, and be- 
came the Order of Military Merit of 
Portugal. 

The three great military orders of 
Spain come next in date. In 1158 
the Moors of Andalusia announced 
that they were going to attack Ca- 
latrava, and the news frightened 
away the Templars, who then formed 
its garrison ; they declared the place 
to be untenable, and abandoned it. 
Thereupon the King of Castille 
grew vexed, and, in his worry, pub- 
lished to the world that he would 
make a present of the town to any- 
body who would defend it. Two 
Cistercian monks accepted the pro- 
posal, and got leave to collect a 
regiment for the purpose. Such 
was the origin of the Order of Cala- 
trava, which did good service against 
the Moors, grew very rich, and was 


annexed to the Spanish Crown, in 
1489, by Ferdinand the Catholic. 
It still exists. 

Santiago dates from 1170. Its 
history is analogous to that of Cala- 
trava. It is now the most import- 
ant of the Spanish military Orders. 

The Order of Alcantara is seven 
years younger, It began in 1177. 

These four institutions have lived 
on through events and centuries. 
With the one exception of the Hos- 
pitallers, they are the most ancient 
of all present Orders. The reason of 
their durability evidently is, that 
the idea of chivalric association has 
fitted in with Spanish tendencies 
and Spanish character, and has con- 
sequently been sustained in the 
Peninsula, while it has died out, 
in its older forms, in most other 
countries. And yet there is nothing 
in the history of these four brother- 
hoods which can be compared with 
the glorious legend of the White 
Cross. They have supplied a home 
necessity, they have adapted them- 
selves to a national disposition ; but 
their action has been strictly limited 
to an outlying corner of the Conti- 
nent. Never has their flag been 
seen or their cry been heard in 
battle beyond the frontiers of their 
own land, The whole world of six 
centuries ago echoed with the deeds 
of the Knights of Palestine. Their 
reputation was as international as 
that of the Knights of Spain was 
solely local; and yet the four Orders 
of the Peninsula are still extant,. 
while of the four stately knight- 
hoods of the Holy Land, one only 
still maintains an unacknowledged 
and lingering existence. All Europe 
supplied the wearers of the black, 
white, red, and green crosses—they 
came from all its provinces without 
distinction ; and it was perbaps 
precisely because they had no true 
home that they all have disap- 
peared, while the purely Spanish 
banners of Santiago, Calatrava, ,and 
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Alcantara have never ceased to 
wave, because they appealed to the 


pride of one nation only, and that’ 


nation by far the proudest which 
history has known. For these mo- 
tives we should feel no surprise 
either at the vigorous longevity of 
the Spanish military Orders, or at 
the disappearance of the other far 
grander associations which origin- 
ally served as models for the Span- 
ish knights. 

The great aristocratic Orders—those 
which are limited to a small fixed num- 
ber of decorations, and are accorded 
only to sovereigns or great nobles— 
form the second, category; but 
though we can all see where that 
category begins, it is not very easy 
to determine where it ends. To 
take our own case as an example: 
everybody will admit that neither 
the Thistle nor St. Patrick are equi- 
valent to the Garter; and that, like 
a number of other most worthy 
knighthoods on the Continent, they 
are evidently not entitled to be in- 
cluded in the foremost rank. But, 
though we may think it rather harsh 
to leave them in the crowd of ordin- 
ary Orders, there is no other way of 
dealing with them, unless we create 
a new class on purpose for them, 
which would drag us on to an end- 
less variety of other subdivisions. 
Counting strictly, without any pity, 
there are, in all Europe, only eight 
Orders which are indisputably en- 
titled to stand by themselves in 
front. These are the Garter, the 
Seraphim of Sweden, the Annon- 
ciade of Savoy, the Golden Fleece, 
the Elephant of Denmark, St. An- 
drew, the Black Eagle, and St. 
Stephen. About these no doubt is 
possible ; they are all immensely 
lofty. But really, with all their 
present splendour, their history is 
not remarkable ; there is nothing in 
it that is worth learning, and very 
. little that amuses. It has a use, 
however, for it is an important link 
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in the chain which stretches from 
1113 to 1874, from the Hospital of 
St. John to the Ladies’ Order which 
the Shah of Persia so politely 
offered to the various queens he 
visited last summer. It helps to 
show us how we have slowly grown 
from a white linen cross to the 
enamels, gold, and diamonds of to- 
day; how time and progress have 
led us gradually from the badges of 
the soldiers of Holy Church to the 
decorations by which democratised 
honour is now offered as a bait to 
everybody who is worthy enough 
or lucky enough to win what are 
supposed to be its emblems. 

Of the great chivalric institutions 
of to-day, the Garter and the Sera- 
phim are the oldest: they are 
twins, for both saw the light in 
1334; both occupy the highest 

lace in European reverence; and 
if the Garter is admitted on the 
Continent to be the more glorious 
of the two, it is not because, as 
Selden urged, “ it exceeds in majes- 
ty, honour, and fame, all chivalrous 
Orders in the world,” but, in reality, 
because England is a bigger and a 
stronger country than Sweden, and 
because what belongs to the former 
inspires, consequently, more awe 
abroad than the latter is competent 
to provoke. Next to these patri- 
archs follows the Annonciade, an- 
other most illustrious fraternity, 
with two legends for its origin; it 
dates from 1362. The Golden 
Fleece comes fourth: it was set up 
in Bruges in 1429 by Philip IIL. of 
Burgundy; but it passed to Spain 
with the provinces of Flanders, and 
was transferred again to Austria in 
1713 by the Emperor Charles VI., 
when he acquired the Low Coun- 
tries. Spain, however, would not 
consent to lose it, and, after much 
wrangling, it was tacitly agreed that 
it should become the joint property 
of both the Spanish and Imperial 
Governments. The Elephant claims 
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to have come into existence in 1159, 
when a Danish Crusader having 
slain an elephant single-handed with 
his sword, Canute VI. is said to 
have established this very noble 
Order in memory of that remarkable 
event. But this story is not ad- 
mitted by the annalists of chivalry ; 
they allow the Order to date only 
from 1478. St. Andrew of Russia 
and the Black Eagle are very mo- 
dern: the former was established 
in 1698 by Peter the Great; and 
the latter in 1701, to commemorate 
the coronation of the first King of 
Prussia. St. Stephen of Austria is 
still more recent; it was set up by 
Maria Theresa in 1764. 

But though these eight majes- 
tuous Orders are alone included in 
the first class, there are, as was said 
just now, several other knighthoods 
whose antiquity is as great and 
whose merit is almost as real as 
theirs. Though we group them 
here with the great mass of Orders 
of every kind, some of them deserve 
a special mention. St. Hubert of 
Bavaria, which dates from 1444; the 
extinct “ Ordres du-Roi,” in France, 
St. Michael, St. Louis, and the St. 
Esprit ; the Danebrog of Denmark, 
with its legend of a flag which fell 
miraculously from heaven in 1219, 
in the middle of a fierce battle 
which it helped the Danes to 
win ; the Spanish Order of Montesa 
and the Christ of Portugal, which 
two replaced the Temple when it 
was extinguished in the Peninsula 
in 1315; the White Eagle, estab- 
lished in 1325 in Poland, but now 
absorbed by Russia; our own Bath ; 
—all these are examples of Orders 
of this class which possess or have 
possessed much dignity, and there 
are several others like them. And, 
subsidiarily, there are the purely 
military decorations, such as St. 
George of Russia and our Victoria 
Cross, which haye a merit and a 
value of a special kind, and must 
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not be confounded with the mass 
of ribbons which constitute the 
third category. 

This one category includes, at 
the present moment, nearly 120 
Orders. The number fluctuates, for 
though it is increased almost every 
year by the creation of new institu- 
tions, it is diminished, from time to 
time, by the absorption of indepen- 
dent states, and by the consequent 
suppression of the Orders belonging 
to those states, These two con- 
flicting causes make it somewhat 
difficult to ascertain the exact num- 
ber of Orders in existence on any 
given day. The books which have 
been published on the subject (and 
there are a good many of them, 
copies from each other, in all the 
languages of Europe) are all far 
behind the times; the only list 
which can be admitted as probably 
correct is the one furnished by the 
‘ Almanach de Gotha’ for 1874; 
and even that one will doubtless 
become inexact before the year is 
out. It shows that on last New 
Year’s Day 43 countries possessed 
Orders ; of these countries 33 are in 
Europe, 4 in America (Brazil, Hon- 
duras, Venezuela, and Hawaii) ; 5 
in Asia (Siam, Birmah, Persia, Cam- 
bodge, and China) ; and 1 in Africa 
(Tunis). These 43 countries dispose 
of 138 Orders, not including med- 
als of any kind, or commemorative 
crosses. Furthermore, the states 
which have been recently suppressed 
(Naples, Hanover, Hesse, Mexico, 
Modena, Nassau, Parma, and Tus- 
cany) possessed 23 others, all of 
which are at present in abeyance, 
and ought not to be worn by those 
who hold them. And it must be 
remembered that the 138 Orders 
now in force, represent very little 
more than half the total of all the 
Orders which have existed; for, 
without including any of the 
mythical or legendary  brother- 
hoods, the special books present 
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catalogues which, though they 
vary somewhat between themselves, 
reach a general total of about 260 
Orders, of which about 120 have be- 
come extinct. But, though these 
figures show the quantities in which 
Orders have disappeared, other figures 
indicate that they sprout up again 
even faster than they fade ; for when 
we analyse the composition of the 
138 existing Orders, we find that 86 
of them have been created during 
the 19th century, that 23 were made 
in the 18th century, and that only 
29 of them are anterior to the year 
1700. Most of the old religious and 
strictly noble confraternities have 
vanished out of sight ; but they have 
been replaced by modern institu- 
tions more in harmony with the 
spirit of the age. And when we 
look still closer into the subject, and 
examine the geographical distribu- 
tion of all these Orders, we natu- 
rally find that, as the rush for them 
is everywhere the same, the devel- 
opment of their number has been 
everywhere alike, with one excep- 
tion. That exception, strangely, is 
in France—in frivolous, vainglorious 
France—the very place where we 
should least expect to find it. While 
sturdy cross-despising England owns 
7 Orders, Sweden 6, Russia 8, Ba- 
varia 13, Austria, 9, Prussia 11, 
Spain 10, Portugal 7, Italy 5, Wur- 
temberg 4, and little Denmark 2, 
France, alone of the real nations, 
has but one. Proportionately to 
their population, their power, or 
their pride, all other European 
states have gone on multiplying 
their ribbons ; France contents her- 
self with the single cross of Hon- 
our. And while most other coun- 
tries have created special decora- 
tions for women (out of the 138 
there are 13 for ladies only, and 4 
others to which they are promiscu- 
ously admitted, making 17 in all, or 
twelve per cent of the entire num- 
ber), France has declined to parti- 


cipate in that pretty court and ball- 
room form of chivalry ; and in the 
rare cases in which women have 
been considered worthy of it, they 
have been specially admitted into 
“the Legion,” whose cross is at this 
moment worn by Rosa Bonheur 
the painter, and Seur Rosalie the 
Nun. 

The Hospitallers, the Garter, and 
the Legion of Honour represent the 
three aspects which Orders have 
successively assumed ; they are typi- 
cal of the religious, the aristocratic, 
and the democratic forms of chi- 
valry ; no examples better illustrate 
those essential stages of the develop- 
ment of decorations. We have now 
reached the last of them, and it is 
by far the most interesting of the 
three, for it leads us straight into 
the actual situation of the question. 
The Legion of Honour was the 
starting-point of popularised Orders, 
the original of knighthood for the 
masses ; all other similar institu- 
tions are mere copies from it. And 
it is not for this reason only that it 
must be regarded as a model; it 
possesses another rare peculiarity— 
it has retained its prestige. It has 
been squandered, it has beenill- 
bestowed, it has been cut into many 
shapes, to suit the political neces- 
sities of ever-changing Governments ; 
and yet it has always held its ground 
as the foremost Order of the third 
category. This opinion may be de- 
nied by those indigenous enthusiasts 
who, in every country, proclaim that 
what their own land owns is supe- 
rior to what any other land can 
offer; but its truth would become 
apparent if Europe could be polled 
upon the subject; for just as the 
Athenians, when called upon to de- 
termine who were the two bravest 
men amongst them, voted, first, each 
one for himself, and then each one 
for Alcibiades—so each European, 
if he claimed the front rank for his 
own country’s Order, would surely 
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give the second to the Legion of 
Honour. ‘This instinctive prefer- 
ence is no consequence of antiquity, 
of historic glories, of national asso- 
ciations ; the Legion has no such 
qualities ; it is brought about by the 
universal consciousness that this 
Order has done thoroughly the work 
for which it was invented, and by 
the respect which we all involun- 
tarily feel for duty well performed. 
Whether the duty be great or little 
does not affect the question. The 
fact that this particular duty is a 
very small one in no way diminishes 
the excellence of the means by 
which it is discharged. The object 
is to distribute honorific rewards to 
everybody who is supposed to merit 
them ; and that, in its present ex- 
tensive and elastic sense, is in no way 
more practically and satisfactorily 
attained than by the grant of the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour. 
In measuring a subject of such a 


‘ nature, on which opinions are both 


relative and arbitrary, each of us 
unconsciously applies his own theo- 
ries and his own prejudices. There 
is no common rule to guide us—no 
standard to invoke. ‘The assertion 
that the whole principle of Orders is 
illogical and absurd in our actual state 
of civilisation, would be received 
by many people as an indisputable 
reality, by many more as an abo- 
minable injustice. Others, again, 
would say that truth lies half-way 
between these two extremes; that 
however much Orders may be in 
contradiction with certain of the 
principles and ideas which now 
guide our public life, they are in 
close accordance with others of these 
principles and ideas; that they cor- 
respond to one of the weak neces- 
sities of human nature; and es- 
pecially, that, by habit and long 
usage, they have become a generally 
recognised and easy form of mani- 
festing Governmental gratitude and 
national approbation. And if these 





arguments possess—as indisputably 
they do—a certain value in their 
home bearings, it will be recognised 
that they assume still greater force 
in their international applications, 
This consideration brings us back 
to the special element of the subject 
which we are pursuing here. 
Nations, like individuals, receive 
services from strangers, and, more 
than individuals, consider them- 
selves bound to recognise those 
services. But nations, as a con- 
sequence of their royalty, cannot 
pay such debts as private persons 
do ; they cannot offer an embroi- 
dered purse (even with nothing in 
it) as a recompense to ambassadors ; 
they cannot give a dozen pairs of 
gloves to an allied general who has 
aided them to win a battle; they 
cannot present a bouquet of blush 
roses to a foreign judge who has 
been sent over to help to negotiate 
an extradition treaty; they cannot 
offer a bag of bon-bons or a pair of 
braces to the equerry of a king who 
visits them. It is true that usage 
authorises them, in such cases, to 
employ a service of Dresden china, 
a vase of malachite, or a curtain of 
Gobelins tapestry; but as these 
things ¢ost many thousand pounds, 
they are employed only on rare 
occasions. Another solution has 
been invented, a cheap and satis- 
factory one, with which both giver 
and receiver are content, which is 
neither beneath the acceptance of 
a sovereign nor above the merits 
of the lowest citizen—a solution, 
which has the enormous merit of 
fully satisfying the recipient with- 
out any outlay for the donor. The 
gift thus employed is the only one of 
the kind which the world’s ingenu- 
ity has thus far devised—the only 
oné yet discovered which possesses 
the admirable quality of “ costing 
little, but seeming very dear”—the 
only one which has found out the 
secret of amalgamating much vanity 
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with much dignity. A decoration 
unites all these rare characters ; it 
alone, of all the gifts which women 
or men can make, combines these 
contradictory attributions, But it 
attains them usually by means of a 
great variety in its own composition, 
so as to fit itself to all the shades 
and shapes of possible necessities. 
It is mainly to acquire this variety 
of adaptability to all sorts of exi- 
gencies that so many Orders have 
been created, each of them repre- 
senting one of the many shades of 
honour, each of them possessing a 
certain well-recognised degree of 
value, each of them (except the 
very highest) subdivided into farther 
ranks within itself. By this means 
every large State has now at its dis- 
posal, in one of the degrees of one 
of its several Orders, the means of 
satisfying, with critical precision, all 
the claims which are addressed to it, 
whatever be the hierarchical posi- 
tion of the claimant, whatever be 
the nature of the obligation towards 
him, whatever be the measure of 
courtesy intended to be shown to 
him. And yet, though some nations 
require to have nearly a dozen 
Orders at their disposal for the due 
discharge of this delicately gradu- 
ated service, France contrives to 
reach the same result with the sole 
aid of the five classes of the Legion 
of Honour. 

Everywhere throughout the Con- 
tinent there is the same demand for 
decorations ; and as vice and virtue 
have the reputation of existing in 
all countries in equal quantities, it 
may fairly be supposed that, pro- 
portionately to the population, the 


number of people who merit to be. 


decorated is everywhere the same. 
But certain Governments are open- 
handed in the matter, while others 
are rather niggardly, so that the 
quantity of decorated citizens fol- 
lows no universal rule. In France 
there are now about 52,000 men 
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who have the cross; in Italy about 
as many; in Spain the proportion 
must be larger still; while in each of 
the great German States it is some- 
what less. Not counting war-medals, 
it may be guessed that in all Europe 
one man in every three hundred pos- 
sesses a decoration, though this in 
no way means that the three-hun- 
dredth part of the male population 
has in any way deserved a national 
reward. The number of décorés 
who have rendered any appreciable 
service to their country, though 
increasing, is still very limited ; the 
great mass of them get their cross, 
in every Jand, simply because they 
have spent twenty or thirty years 
in some inferior military or civil 
employment ; because they are anci- 
ent captains or worn-out mayors, or 
long-persisting members of an agri- 
cultural committee, or senior beadles 
of a province, or white-haired clerks 
in an office under Government, or 
because they are friends of a prefect 
ora minister. The small minority 
of really meritorious knights is 
made up of soldiers who have won - 
their cross in action, of leading civil 
servants, of energetic manufacturers 
who have extended trade, of engin- 
eers who have executed great public 
works, of chiefs in literature, art, 
and science, and of a few other truly 
useful citizens ; the rest acquire a 
ribbon because they have grown 
rusty in fifteenth-rate State func- 
tions, and because it has become a 
habit to smooth over their discharge 
by making them chevaliers. This 
is how certain decorations have be- 
come discredited ; they have not 
descended to their actual level be- 
cause they have been democratised, 
because the simple soldier and the 
general-in-chief aspire after the same 
recompense, because equality in 
honour is an accepted principle of 
our century ;—such orders have 
sunk in value and opinion be- 
cause they are bestowed without 
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any kind of reasonable ground or 
motive, and solely to content stu- 
pid vanities. 

Each nation uses decorations in 
its own way. The Italian wears no 
sign upon his coat, but he takes the 
title of Commander or Chevalier, 
and if he holds the former of those 
two ranks, his wife becomes a coun- 
tess (though he does not become 
a count), The Spaniard and the 
Frenchman put into their button- 
hole a knot or a rosette according 
to their grade, but assume no sort of 
knightly designation. The Ger- 
mans, when in plain clothes, some- 
times show a ribbon; but that habit 
is, perhaps naturally, unfrequent 
amongst populations of whom so 
many live in uniform, and who, 
consequently, bear the cross itself, 
which civilians never do, except 
at parties or on ceremonious oc- 
casions. We in England have 
a fashion of our own of indicat- 
ing the possessors of our Orders: 
we give “Sir” to our Grand 
Crosses and our Commanders, and, 
as in Italy, we include their wives 
in the effects of the decoration by 
bestowing on them the rank of 
“Lady ;” furthermore, we append 
various capital letters to the name 
of every holder of the British Order. 
Every country has its own way of 
manifesting the ownership of these 
adornments; the manner varies, 
but the intent is everywhere identi- 
cally the same. 

All these details are, however, 
purely local. The international 
elements of the question do not 
come into view until we look at the 
uses of decorations outside the land 
to which they indigenously belong. 
These uses are very frequent. In 
France alone there are about 8000 
natives who hold foreign crosses ; 
while on the other hand, the Legion 
of Honour is possessed by about 
4000 strangers. France alone, con- 
sequently, offers about 12,000 ex- 


amples ek and receiving both 
included) of the use of decorations 
as international expressions of com- 
pliment, of gratitude, or of flattery. 
It is computed that, including all 
the Orders, about 55,000 crosses, of 
all grades, are now bestowed out- 
side their native soil. This figure 
is large enopeh to supply clear tes- 
timony of the tendency of Govern- 
ments to employ this handy means 
of showing courtesy to strangers ; 
and it is a new evidence of the 
marvellous development of contact 
and communication which has taken 
place of late years between the 
members of European States. In- 
deed this latter consideration as- 
sumes a character of political import- 
ance when we follow it up a little 
further, and ask ourselves how it 
has become possible that 55,000 
people can have rendered ‘services 
enough to Governments other than 
their own to hare merited a recom- 
pense from those Governments, - Of 
course we all well know that a large 
number of such decorations, includ- 
ing especially the higher ranks, are 
given as mere formalities of cere- 
monial to diplomatists and soldiers ; 
but at least three-fourths of the 
entire number are simple crosses of 
Chevalier, which have been bestowed 
in recognition of some real or imagi- 
nary service. It is this latter category 
which is puzzling, and it would be 
both amusing and instructive to look 
through the list of motives for which 
all these distinctions have been con- 
ferred, Such a study would explain 
to us, with the most gratifying in- 
discretion, what are the particular 
services which are most freely offered 
to or accepted by Continental Gov- 
ernments, and would, in this way, 
afford a curious insight into a hither- 
to uninvestigated side of human 
nature. A well-made catalogue of 
these motives and these services 
would be a revelation, but in the 
actual condition of society there is 
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little prospect of its publication ; for, 
in many cases, neither givers nor 
receivers would have anything to 
gain by supplying such details to 
the world. A few of them are, 
however, known, and curious stories 
circulate on the Continent as to the 
way in which decorations have been 
sometimes obtained: some of them 
are droll, and some are sad; some 
are marvellous inventions, some are 
lamentable facts. A couple of them 
may be repeated here as examples. 
Napoleon met one day an old 
soldier with one arm; he stopped, 
and said to him, “ Where did you 
lose your arm?” “Sire, at Auster- 
litz,” was the reply. “And you 
were not decorated?’ asked the 
Emperor. “No, Sire; I was for- 
gotten.” “Then,” rejoined Napo- 
leon, “here is my own cross for 
you: I make you Chevalier.” “ Ah, 
Sire,” exclaimed the soldier, “ your 
Majesty names me Chevalier because 
T have lost one of my arms; what 
would your Majesty have done if I 
had lost them both?” “I should 
have created you officer of the Le- 
gion,” answered Napoleon. There- 
upon the soldier instantly drew his 
sword and cut off his other arm! ! 
As a contrast to this nonsense, 
here is a very different tale; it 
is said to be strictly true. During 
the late war, a French General 
had upon his staff a certain vol- 
unteer civilian, who had several 
times shown signs of unwillingness 
to expose his person, One morning 
the General said to him, “Get on 
horseback, sir; ride beyond our 
lines till you see the Prussians; 
draw fire if you can; and then, 
when you have made out where 
their outposts exactly are, come 
back and report to me.” The 
gentleman trotted for two hundred 
yards, pulled up, and thought he 
would go no farther. Finally, after 
a quarter of an hour of fear, he de- 
cided to ride home again. 
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reached the cottage where the Gen- 
eral was waiting for him, the latter 
looked out, saw him, and exclaimed, 
“What? not gone yet? Start in- 
stantly, sir.” Thereupon the indi- 
vidual in question glanced with ter- 
ror at the General, and, after a few 
seconds of hesitation, turned his 
horse sharp round and rode off at 
full gallop towards the rear. The 
General snatched out his revolver, 
fired at him, and put a ball through 
his throat. He was carried to an 
ambulance; remained there for six 
months, until, in the excitement of 
the Commune, he was quite forgot- 
ten. He then came out with a doc- 
tor’s certificate, obtained with that 
document the influence of people 
who knew nothing of the facts, 
and finally, on the ground that 
he had been “ wounded before the 
enemy,” obtained the cross. 

The need which Orders satisfy is 
spreading rapidly over all the par- 
allels of longitude. We have al- 
ready seen that South American 
republics and Asiatic monarchies are 
adopting this form of payment for ser- 
vices or politenesses ; it is pretended 
that even in the Soudan there is a de- 
coration called “ The Palm Tree and 
the Alligator,” which, locally, is re- 
puted to be “the most sublime title 
that a mortal can obtain.” Ceremo- 
nial, forms, and titles are diminishing, 
buat stars are multiplying; the shapes 
of vanity, like the shapes of bon- 
nets, change as time goes on; the 
nineteenth century pretends to have 
become indifferent on points of pre- 
cedence or of royal denominations; 
but it compensates that sacrifice in 
this new way, and takes its joy in 
abundance of decorations, There is 
neither more nor less absurdity in 
one vanity than in the other; all 
such manifestations are of the same 
family: but, in our day, thiey have 
changed their principle, and, like 
most other details of public action, 
have ceased to be the exclusive pro- 
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perty of a class. Politically, this is 
advantageous, for free competition 
makes more useful citizens than 
monopolies can produce ; but, mor- 
ally, the effect is probably the other 
way, for it can scarcely be supposed 
that vanity is not increasing with 
the increasing nourishment which is 
everywhere being given to it. It is 
true that crosses are becoming some- 
thing more than a means of Govern- 
ment; it is true that they are assum- 
ing in some degree the character of a 
friendly and almost personal tie be- 
tween peoples. But, however much 
we may appreciate this element of 
the subject, we shall never manage to 
efface its other aspects; we shall 
never be able to deny that mean and 
unworthy consequences are result- 
ing, all over Europe, from the popu- 
larisation of a sort of vanity which 
originally influenced only a restrict- 
ed section of each nation. 

And yet it is idle to regret it, for 
the usage of democratised decora- 
tions forms now an essential charac- 
teristic of continental life, and seems 
likely to go on developing and ex- 
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tending as naturally as the consump- 
tion of tea and candles. In ceasing 
to be the privilege of a class, ribbons 
have gradually taken their place 
amongst the general objects of exist- 
ence. It is true that something must 
be done to get them, but that some- 
thing has ceased to be beyond the 
reach of ordinary people; almost 
everybody in the middle ranks of 
European society can dream now 
that he will be decorated some day ; 
and it is probable that the process 
will grow still easier, as the world 
rolls on. Such a result carries us a 
long way from the white linen cross 
of Jerusalem, but it is one of the 
progresses of our epoch; and after 
all, the founders of the fighting 
Orders would have no more reason 
to complain of it, if they were to 
come back to earth, than of news- 
paper correspondents or vote by bal- 
lot, or universal exhibitions, or any 
other product of our time. We 
require all these things, and decora- 
tions too—so we have them: and, 
apparently, shall go on using them 
until something better is invented. 
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Tue first consequence of the mem- 
orable dissolution has been the fall 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, fol- 
lowed by a general confusion in the 
ranks of the Liberal party. The 
country had pronounced its verdict 
with unhesitating promptitude and 
decision ; and scarcely were the elec- 
tions over before Mr. Gladstone, fol- 
lowing the precedent of his great 
rival in. 1868, retired from office. 
The new Cabinet was installed in 
power in a very few days, and Mr. 
Disraeli leisurely continued the task 
of forming his Administration. All 


parties, tongues, and pens have 
acquiesced in the national decision. 
The new Ministry is respected as a 
strong Government, and is felt to 
be the only possible Administration. 
It. is a novel sight to the present 
generation, to many perhaps start- 


ling, from the suddenness and com- 
pleteness of the change, to witness 
the Tory party firmly planted in pow- 
er, with their Liberal opponents a 
defeated and disorganised confeder- 
acy. And now that the first enthu- 
siasm of party triumph is over, it is 
important to estimate with closer 
attention the true political position, 
and what are the changed characte- 
ristics of party and public life which 
have led to this result. 

It is a striking circumstance that 
in little more than five years the na- 
tion should have decisively declared, 
first, by a majority of 112, in favour 
of a policy which was founded on a 
principle of violence and threatened 
many powerful interests and senti- 
ments; and secondly, by a majority 
of 50, in favour of a policy which 
is founded upon a spirit of law and 
order. A close analysis of election 
returns in the former case proves 
that under severe defeat the Tory 
party showed decided signs of life 


and energy and future success, And 
even in its present forlorn predica- 
ment the Liberal party is 300 strong, 
and though seriously weakened by 
internal divisions, has within it the 
elements of renewed strength and 
hope; if, indeed, it is not too de- 
moralised by past success, to be 
able to profit by the uses of ad- 
versity. One obvious conclusion is, 
that in the new constituencies there 
is a large mass of unattached voting 
power, which is swayed by the cir- 
cumstances of the hour, which owes 
no party allegiance, or under the 
Ballot can escape from it, and which 
is powerful enough to take into its 
own hands the destinies of the 
country. We may expect to see 
the ship of State lurch more readily 
and more thoroughly in time to 
come than in time past. Parties 
will probably replace one another 
at considerably less intervals than 
those of forty years, such as Mr. 
Gladstone referred to in his election 
address, That will not be an un- 
mixed evil, considering how slightly 
the moderate and sensible men who 
form the strength of either party 
differ from one another; and it will 
be distinctly an advantage to have 
on either side of the House a trained 
body of experienced statesmen ready 
to succeed one another on emer- 
gencies, not merely in office but in 
actual power and responsibility. It 
is the rivalry of a present and po- 
tential Cabinet which, in presence 
especially of the growing power of 
the masses, will be the ultimate 
guarantees of responsible Govern- 
ment on the one side, of healthy 
and legitimate opposition on the 
other. It is clear, too, that that 
unattached voting power to which 
both sides must appeal is a poli- 
tical entity which must be carefully 
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studied, and, if possible, understood. 
It holds the balance between rival 
parties; it decides in secret; it can 
command for the most selfish rivalry 
attention to its behests; and it 
evidently sits in watchful judgment 
on the course fof administration. 
The journals of the day, the “silly 
newspapers,” which repeat their 
commonplace alliterations of the 
Bible and beer, publicans and priests, 
clearly do not represent it, do not 
understand it, and cannot divine 
. its sentiments, or the course which 
it will take. Not one of them pre- 
dicted the result of the late election ; 
scarcely any of them refrained from 
scofling at “ Conservative reaction,” 
whatever that phrase may mean, or 
at the existence of Conservative 
working men. Even the most ex- 
perienced public men were at fault. 
Mr. Gladstone was almost jubilant 
at the prospective success of his 
coup d’état, Mr. Disraeli, in his 
election address and his speech at 
Aylesbury, seemed to us to betray 
a misgiving that his rival, to use his 
own expression, had thrown snuff 
in the eyes of the public, and that 
before they recovered their senses 
he would have looted them of power. 
Almost universal opinion was in 
favour of the Liberals being con- 
firmed in office by a smaller but 
compact majority. 

One reflection of present import- 
ance which must occur to every one 
is, that until the new constituencies 
are better understood, it would be 
extremely rash again to reopen the 
question of reform of Parliament in 
any shape. This country, as Lord 
John Russell wisely observed, can- 
not stand a revolution once a-year. 
With a strong Conservative majority, 
there can be no excuse for any fur- 
ther absorbing and obstructive dis- 
cussions about the extension of the 
franchise and redistribution of seats. 
Neither the claims of householders in 
counties, nor the claims of women— 
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which Mr, Forsyth, the Conservative 
member for Marylebone, has under- 
taken to urge—are of such paramount 
importance as to preclude all hope . 
of a reasonable finality being assured 
to the existing arrangements. It is 
also desirable that a censure upon 
sudden dissolutions should be uni- 
versal and severe. The constituencies 
have shown themselves capable of 
returning a firm and decided answer 
upon any issue placed before them ; 
and the policy which is submitted 
for their approval ought to be thor- 
oughly discussed and fully matured 
before they are called upon to de- 
cide. The device of taking them 
by storm of a sudden announce- 
ment of golden promises has been 
eminently unsuccessful. And al- 
thoagh the House of Commons has 
exercised a generous forbearance in 
the matter, having regard to the 
catastrophe which ensued, the ma- 


“neuvre ought not to escape a last- 


ing condemnation. It was emi- 
nently unconstitutional, humiliating 
to the nation’s self-respect, and, if 
frequently repeated, would be fatal 
to the hopes which every patriotic 
Englishman must entertain of grave 
and responsible self - government. 
And lastly, the device of sub- 
mitting the question of a_parti- 
cular tax to the constituencies—a 
tax which does not affect all 
classes—is one which is unprin- 
cipled and dangerous to the last 
degree. Detailed questions concern- 
ing the just and equal incidence of 
taxation are pre-eminently questions 
for Parliament, and ought to be 
decided with the most rigid atten- 
tion to considerations of abstract 
justice. The man who throws them 
to the constituencies endeavpurs to 
warp and mislead the minds of 
voters as much as the man who ad- 
ministers a bribe. It is absolutely 
essential to keep clear and distinct 
the several functions of the electoral 
body and of Parliament. We are 
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not amongst those who look with 
unqualified approval upon Ministers 
resigning after calculating electoral 
returns, instead of submitting their 
conduct and policy to the delibe- 
rate judgment of the nation’s repre- 
sentatives in Parliament assembled. 
The supposed convenience of the 
hour may be strained too far, and 
we prefer adherence to the recognised 
constitutional usage. But the man 
who appeals to the country on 
the merits of a particular tax,—who 
virtually says to the majority, 
“Give me your support and I will 
impose or remove taxation at your 
pleasure, in a manner which I have 
not explained to Parliament, and 
which Parliament has not con- 
sidered,”—fails in his duty both to 
Parliament and‘to the people. It 
is certainly to the honour of the 
new constituencies that they have 
not been bought in that way. It 
will not redound to Mr, Gladstone’s 


fame that in a moment of political 
desperation he ventured to make 


the experiment. The aggressive 
violence which had destroyed a 
Church, and has marred the whole 
career of his Ministry, reappeared to 
the scandal of the country upon the 
delicate question of national taxa- 
tion. It is to the last degree im- 
portant that Parliament, and not 
the electoral body, should adjust 
the burdens of the country, and 
decide as to the distribution of a 
surplus. 

The resignation of Mr. Gladstone, 
in recognition of his decisive defeat 
by the constituencies, closes a re- 
markable chapter in English history. 
It was made in consequence of a 
formal transfer of political power, in 
a manner as marked and significant 
as any in the party annals of the 
last century and a half. The im- 
mediate circumstances under which 
it has been made are important to 
be noted; for the new consti- 
tuencies, of whose character and 
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tendencies we are all uninformed, 
roughly brushed aside the financial 
issue presented to them, and not- 
withstanding the suddenness of the 
appeal, decided upon the whole 
circumstances of the case. In 
some important respects these cir- 
cumstances were favourable to the 
Ministers. The prosperity of the 
country was undoubted; and it was 
not denied that in many important 
respects the Ministry had contri- 
buted to that prosperity. And above 
all, they had successfully carried 
out the programme with which 
they originally started; and which, 
it must not be forgotten, they were 
expressly authorised by the country 
to carry out. But, at the same 
time, they had accumulated consid- 
erable discontents, and had aroused 
bitter antagonism of feeling in all 
classes, trades, and _ professions. 
They had _ seriously threatened 
powerful interests and institutions 
of established authority. Their 
foreign policy had been eminently 
unsuccessful, with one striking ex- 
ception—viz., that they had kept 
us out of hostilities pending the 
war between Germany and France. 
Their home legislation had not 
pacified Ireland, nor even alleviated 
its chronic disaffection. Notwith- 
standing all their conciliation, Ire- 
land was only held down by stronger 
coercive measures than had ever 
before been resorted to. The fan- 
tastic movement of the Home-Rulers 
was the obvious outcome of their 
policy, and had been predicted in 
so many words in the protest of the 
House of Lords against the Irish 
Church Act. They had sought to 
escape from the growing perplexities 
of their position by resignation, but 
had been foiled by the resolution 
of their opponents not to take office 
till they had submitted their Minis- 
terial acts to the judgment of the 
country. At last the position be- 
came intolerable, and the Govern- 
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ment determined either to resign or 
to have an accession of strength 
from the constituencies. No one 
can blame them for that decision ; 
but it is the first time that a dis- 
solution has been resorted to as a 
mere means of party discipline to 
alleviate the hidden embarrassments 
of party leadership. And the sud- 
denness and secrecy observed, so 
contrary to usage, and so perilous to 
the main object of obtaining a ma- 
ture judgment from the constitu- 
encies, have never been explained, 
and are distinctly unconstitutional 
and unprecedented. 

Thus, notwithstanding the pros- 
perity of the country, the true 
position of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment, which Ministers vainly en- 
deavoured to conceal by the ac- 
customed panegyric on themselves, 
and the ordinary stale invective 
against their opponents, was one of 
serious failure in reference to the 
past, coupled with a vague and 
irresolute attitude in regard to sev- 
eral leading questions of the day. 
Under these circumstances the 
Ministry proposed to bribe the 
people of England with the expected 
surplus, and Mr, Gladstone himself 
promised the electors of Greenwich 
that his measures would relieve 
them of a paticularly grievous toll 
of which they complained. The 
total failure of these tactics does 
not lessen the necessity, in the in- 
terests of public morality and purity 
of election, of inviting public atten- 
tion to their real character and ten- 
dency. It is important that the 
influence which the Prime Minister 
and the leader of the House of 
Commons has over legislation should 
not seem to be bartered for the pur- 
pose of influencing an individual 
election. And it is also of the last 
consequence to the nation that the 
adjustments of taxation and of all 
the difficult questions of our com- 
plicated system of finance should be 
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made by the deliberate wisdom of 
Parliament, with strict regard to 
considerations of abstract justice as 
to its incidence upon different 
classes, and should not be thrown 
to the constituencies as the price of 
power, to be settled by the voice of 
the strongest. It is the most seri- 
ous blot on Mr. Gladstone’s financial 
faine that in his eagerness to snatch 
a favourable verdict from the coun- 
try on the strength of former Budg- 
ets, he should have set an example 
of claiming a majority on the pro- 
mise of remitting a tax which fell 
most heavily on the class which 
wields the greatest influence over 
the course of elections. The ques- 
tions which will most try the honesty 
and courage of statesmen in the 
presence of enfranchised multi- 
tudes will be the means of se- 
curing impartial taxation, so that 
whether our policy be one of 
peace or war, all shall bear their 
proportionate share of the burden. 
Look, for example, at the deputa- 
tions which have crowded to Down- 
ing Street the moment that a large 
surplus was officially advertised. 
Look at that astounding proposi- 
tion that all taxes should be raised 
from realised property. Ifa Prime 
Minister places his surplus at the 
disposal of the majority, or uses 
it as a means wherewith to pur- 
chase support, what is this but 
to debauch the public mind with 
the notion that the party in the 
ascendant has the right to tax the 
minority? A more fatal principle 
to place before an untaught demo- 
cracy it is impossible to suggest. 
Whatever may be the advantages 
of enlarged constituencies, nothing 
can be more obvious than the in- 


creased demand which is made 


upon leading statesmen to exhibit 
self-restraint, moderation, and reso- 
lute sense of justice, if maxims of 
political morality are to retain their 
influence upon the national mind. 
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Our complaint of Mr. Gladstone’s 
sensational legislation is, that it has 
familiarised the public mind with 
spoliation, and invited it to the 
distribution of plunder. Our chief 
quarrel with his sensational disso- 
lution is, that it tends to degrade 
questions of finance from the region 
of science and justice to the level of 
commonplace devices to entrap a 
majority at the hustings. It is the 
first time in political history that a 
Minister has submitted his Budget 
to the electors instead of their re- 
presentatives, and we trust that it 
will be the last. 

Besides the discredit into which 
the Ministry had fallen, and the 
grave reproach which is justly attri- 
butable to the manner in which 
they exercised their right of appeal 
to the electors, it is to the growing 
disorganisation of the Liberal party, 
and to the causes which have led to 
it, that we must look for an explana- 
tion of this transfer of power. The 
transparent insincerity which has 
characterised their party connection 
for the last quarter of a century, and 
which owed its success to adroit 
management, and also in great de- 
gree to patrician influence (neither 
of which, however, has been recently 
conspicuous), has failed it in pre- 
sence of the new constituencies and 
of Mr. Gladstone’s “terrible earn- 
estness.” The ardent spirits who 
longed “to push on with acceler- 
ated speed” to further triumphs 
have roused so much of genuine 
disapproval and opposition, and have 
so long threatened irreconcilable 
enmity, that further united action 
became a hopeless dream. The ap- 
pearance of a new point of depar- 
ture or principle of secession in 
what is called the Home Rule move- 
ment completed the work of disin- 
tegration; and not even the fame 
and authority of Mr. Gladstone, 
with choice of time and opportunity, 
could prevent the once great Liberal 
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party presenting before the electors 
a mere dissolving view of anarchy 
and confusion. It did not need Mr, 
Gladstone’s earnest entreaty for 
“united Liberal action” to prove 
the disorganisation of his party, 
The very mode and manner of his 
appeal showed that his main object 
was to restore his own followers and 
his Cabinet to political health and 
tone. Nearly the whole course of 
his Premiership has been distin- 
guished even less by Ministerial 
blunders and legislative failures than 
by the caricature of all trustworthy 
government, which was afforded 
by the continuous spectacle of 
wholly irresponsible persons, both 
in and out of Parliament, without 
moral or official authority, with- 
out either the talents or ex- 
perience of statesmanship, presum- 
ing to initiate, sometimes with 
encouragement from Cabinet Min- 
isters, great organic changes, and 
even to dictate the whole policy 
and platform of the Ministerial 
party. One man proposed the abo- 
lition of purchase in the army; and 
when he had succeeded in that, he 
induced the Ministers to give a con- 
sent, subsequently withdrawn, to 
assimilate the county and borough 
suffrage, involving large measures 
of disfranchisement and redistribu- 
tion. Another wanted to abolish 
the Monarchy. A Cabinet Minister 
published threatening letters against 
the House of Lords, recalling the 
time when, as a private member, 
he had advised the masses to line 
Parliament Street “from Charing 
Cross to the venerable Abbey” in 
order to intimidate the House of 
Commons. The Prime Minister 
himself scoffed at Peers as at persons 
who were up in a balloon, hope- 
lessly removed from all sensible 
persons. Other men wanted to 
abrogate the education policy of the 
Government, and, not without the 
openly expressed sympathy of Cabi- 
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net Ministers, to upset all the schools 
in the country. Others wanted to 
disestablish the Church of England, 
Mr. Bright and some of his colleagues 
declaring that the measure was the 
necessary consequence of disestab- 
lishing the Irish Church, Mr. Glad- 
stone evidently prefefring that it 
should stand over till his own career 
was closed. Others asserted that no- 
thing would satisfy them but “ free 
land, free church, free labour, and 
free schools,” a cry which was ex- 
plained to mean a general recon- 
struction of all social and ecclesi- 
astical arrangements. The Liberal 
Cabinet under Mr. Gladstone’s man- 
agement plundered churches and 
despoiled landlords; the rank and 
file of the party were all eagerness 
and emulation to provide the next 
victim, and cheer on the huntsmen. 
The leaders stimulated agitation in 
favour of successive schemes which 
they were positively reluctant to 
execute, and surrender and conces- 
sion were carried to lengths which 
threatened the transfer of all real 
power from the hands of competent 
statesmen to those of irresponsible 
demagogues. 

The result is, that the combined 
efforts of the Liberationists, the 
Birmingham Leaguers, the Home 
Rulers, “the Permissive Bill men, 
the opponents of the 25th clause, 
and other bodies of like calibre and 
pretensions, have succeeded in arous- 
ing a strong reverence for law and 
order, and a decided distrust of a 
Ministry which depended on them 
for support, and which adopted to- 
wards them an attitude of conscious 
weakness. It is that conscious weak- 
ness which is the most significant sign 
of the prostration of Liberalism. The 
masterly inactivity of Lord Palmer- 
ston, and the rout of the party on 
the subject of Parliamentary reform, 
were immediately followed by a 
period of intense and violent action. 
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In 1868 we experienced the full 
strengte and vigour of the party; 
the recoil has shown in 1874 the ex- 
tent of its inherent weakness. The 
leader who in the former year rallied 
a host to carry out a sweeping and 
revolutionary policy towards Ire- 
land, dared not in 1874 speak his 
mind on the subject of a solitary 
clause in the English Education 
Act. So long as he could over- 
whelm the different sections of his 
party by proclaiming a policy which 
temporarily cast their schemes into 
the shade, his power was assured. 
Iu less than two years it began to 
wane; and, unable to lead opinion, 
and unwilling to submit to dicta- 
tion, his only chance of retaining 
power was to produce another pro- 
gramme of his own. Till he has 
done so, every one of his wayward 
regiments is indignantly urging him 
“to push on with accelerated speed ” 
—i.e., adopt their plans, or “else 
make way for bolder and more ac- 
tive men.” All these regiments had 
to be conciliated; and the conse- 
quence was, that the Prime Minis- 
ter could not guide the mind of the 
country upon any single subject of 
paramount interest, for fear of of- 
fending one or more of the sections 
whose support was essential to his 
government. Mr. Gladstone in his. 
election address, in his own words, 
“had to speak rather as a member 
of a party than as a member of 
Cabinet.” Upon Home Rule, na- 
tional educational, the county fran- 
chise; the effect of his measures in 
Ireland, the distribution of the sur- 
plus funds of the Irish Church tem- 
poralities, he was either entirely 
silent or spoke in a tentative and 
deprecatory manner, which showed 
that his power was at an end. In 
former days the party would have 
resumed the functions of masterly 
inactivity. Lord John Russell and 
Lord Palmerston drew more vigor- 
2.1L 
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ous support from the old Whig 
party; they had limited constitu- 
encies to deal with ; and the country 
relied upon them firmly to restrain 
the more impulsive energies of their 
extreme supporters. The conditions 
of Mr. Gladstone’s power were en- 
tirely different. It rested on the 
votes of extreme sections; and to 
judge from the speeches of the 
Duke of Somerset and Earl Grey, 
it never was cordially approved 
of or supported by the old Whig 
party. When his programme was 
exhausted, there was no _ reserve 
of power in his hands. Unwill- 
ing, to his honour be it said, to 
embark in new enterprises which 
he distrusted or had not matured, 
he strove hard, at some cost of 
political reputation, to rally his 
followers rouud financial propo- 
sitions, in which he is skilled and 
powerful, His colleagues faithfully 
extolled the career of their chief, 
and the past exploits of the party. 
But the worn-out politics of the 
constituencies of 1832, and the 
tactics which suited their preju- 
‘dices and prepossessions, are at last 
‘superseded by a more vigorous poli- 
tical life. The new electoral body 
has shown that it desires decided 
and definite leadership. It has 
‘shown that it is capable of judging 
for itself; it can be filled with en- 
thusiasm for a leader, it can adopt 
‘a violent programme. On the other 
hand, it is obviously impatient of 
hesitating and divided counsels. 
Unmeaning compromises and tenta- 
tive schemes must be numbered 
amongst the lost arts of govern- 
ment. A liberal leader must face 
the perils of firmly restraining 
his more fanatical followers; for 
the suspicion of his timidity or 
weakness will be fatal to his 
power. A vague historical retro- 
spect, such as Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Lowe delight to indulge in, will 
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never be accepted in-lien of present 
capacity. We doubt very much if 
the new constituencies would ever 
have tolerated the elaborate trifling 
by which the Liberal party main- 
tained their ascendancy for nearly 
twenty years, while they engaged 
the whole country in interminable 
controversies about lowering a £10 
franchise by a few pounds more or 
less, These new electors do not 
seem to have troubled themselves 
whether Parliament would, in Mr, 
Gladstone’s language, accommodate 
the difficulties of the 25th clause. 
They preferred to decide, in a rough 
and powerful way, whether religion 
should be taught in the national 
schools, or whether it should, once 
for all, be excluded from them. 
The Liberal leader who bids for 
the confidence of the new demo- 
cracy must have a definite principle, 
and enunciate a decided policy, or 
he cannot hope for power. It will 
be useless for him to nibble at great 
questions which are not ripe for 
solution. It will be of no avail to 
patch up understandings and com- 
promises with discontented fol- 
lowers. He must vindicate the 
existence of his party by proving 
that his followers have common 
principles and common aims, and 
that his policy deserves the support 
of the nation. 

For years past the Liberal party 
has not been able, except in the 
moments of consternation produced 
by the Reform Bill of 1867 having 
escaped from its grasp, to fulfil 
these conditions. Mr. Gladstone’s 
eloquence, authority, and violent 
programme, for a time restored its 
ascendancy ; but it has lived fast 
since then, and its vitality has been 
speedily exhausted. At its first 
appeal to the new constituencies, it 
has ceased to be a political party, 
and stands revealed, even to its 
shallowest supporters, as a mere 
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conglomeration of discordant sects, 
utterly unfitted to be trusted with 
the government of a great empire. 
Wearied with repeating common- 
place cries about progress, and re- 
ligious liberty, and political reform, 
which have long ceased to have any 
meaning, it discovered in its last 
throes that the only people who 
stood a chance of profiting by its 
ill-regulated enthusiasm were either 
the adroit leaders who in times 
past reduced them to masterly in- 
activity, or the advanced thinkers 
who knew what they were about, 
who derided religion, and were 
hostile to all the institutions which 
make up the sum and substance of 
England’s historical identity. The 
long ascendancy of the Liberal 
party has been the triumph of 
forms and phrases, which like the 
Tupperian philosophy have had a 
large circulation amongst the ten- 
pound householders, and has rest- 
ed upon that timid respectability 
which in certain classes has given 


to Liberalism the power of a pre- 


vailing fashion. It must now re- 
organize itself, and find a definite 
platform upon which it can agree. 
Until it does so—and its chance of 
succeeding appears to us extremely 
remote—it can never regain that 
absolute and prolonged supremacy 
which it has held for so long a 
period. That supremacy has been 
coeval with the rule of the ten- 
pound householders. And history 
must decide as to the true character 
of the singular confederacy which, 
without any common principle or 
definite aims, but vaguely claiming 
the exclusive possession of what are 
called “ Liberal ideas,” branded its 
opponents as “the stupid party,” 
and dared to monopolise the whole 
credit of national progress and pros- 
perity. 

The downfall of the Liberal party 
is chiefly welcome as a stern re- 
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buke, administered by the whole 
country, to the impracticable -and 
wayward politicians whose “ad- 
vanced views” were their only title 
to notoriety, and who are now rele- 
gated to their native obscurity. It 
is their efforts which have so largel 

contributed to make the oma 
and virtue of all classes of the com- 
munity range themselves on the 
side of the Conservatives. We 
agree with Mr. Harrison, in the 
‘Fortnightly Review,’ that “the 
Conservative party has become as 
much the middle-class party as the 
Liberal used to be—as much, and 
more. . . There is nothing 
now exclusive about the Conserva- 
tive party. It is, in the old sense 
of the word, just as popular and 
democratic as the Liberal party.” 
And if we attribute this result in 
some measure to the efforts of those 
self-constituted champions of the 
working classes, whose intolerance 
and presumption Mr. Disraeli de- 
rided the other day, when he con- 
gratulated the actual members of 
that class who had entered Parlia- 
ment, something also is due to 
the skilful leadership of the Tory 
party during the last quarter of a 
century. If it had been ruined by 
disastrous leadership im times gone 
by, it has repaired the defect during 
the present generation. Even the 
Czar of all the Russias, the type 
of all absolutism, is said to have 
quizzed our Ambassador about the 
fears with which the English Tories 
regarded the Reform Bill of 1832, 
and to have assured that Minister 
that if he had been the sovereign 
of England he would have found 
no difficulty in assenting to it. No 
one can now reproach them with 
fearing the masses, any .more than 
Mr. Pitt and Lord Shelburne, who 
first invoked the power of the 
people, are liable to such imputa- 
tion. They placed at their head, 
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and followed with devotion, the 
late Lord Derby, who, more than 
any statesman, helped to secure the 
Act of 1832, and was covered with 
the renown of slave-trade emanci- 
pation. To him and.to Mr, Disraeli 
we owe it, that, fortunately for the 
country, the Tory party at this con- 
juncture has been able to appeal 
to the enlarged constituencies with 
renewed confidence and vigour. 
Its policy and sympathies are in 
unison with those of the country, 
and it has long shaken off the 
reproach of exclusiveness and re- 
striction which a bygone genera- 
tion of statesmen had former!y fas- 
tened upon it. It has long been 
maturing its power, and the very 
foundations upon which it rests are 
inconsistent with its policy ever 
again degenerating into cliquism or 
prejudice. It draws its strength 
from all classes alike, and must 
vindicate its existence by a policy 
which shall be comprehensive and 
national, The stigma of class legis- 
lation can no longer rest upon a 
party in which any one class would 
be powerless by itself, and is trans- 
ferred to the noisy sects which have 
earned from Liberal leaders the nick- 
name of crotchetmongers, and which 
openly make their own class interests 
the test questions to candidates on 
the hustings. 

Under these circumstances it is 
probable that the dissolution of 
1874, with its decisive results, will 
be as famous in English history as 
the dissolutions of 1784 and 1831. 
Mr. Gladstone himself, by a remark- 
able coincidence, drew attention, in 
his manifesto to the electors of 
Greenwich, to the two chapters of 
history which began at those 
dates, one of which he was, per- 
haps by his own act, unconsciously 
closing. The former dissolution 
effected the consolidation of the Tory 
party,under the guidance of Mr. Pitt, 
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which thereupon ruled the nation 
for forty-six years; the latter pro- 
duced a strong Liberal confederacy, 
under the leadership of Earl Grey, 
which with brief intervals has ruled 
the country for nearly the same 
space of time. Now follows another 
complete transference of power ; and 
the Liberals, after varying successes 
and defeats, and after achievements 
which they are a little too demon- 
strative in applauding, have again 
in their turn been thrown to the 
constituencies, a divided, discredited, 
and defeated organisation. But the 
surrounding incidents are marvel- 
lously different. In the two former 
cases, a Ministry, struggling against 
adverse circumstances and victorious 
opponents, appealed from prolonged 
encounters in Parliament to the 
deliberate judgment of the nation 
upon issues which were moment- 
ous and decisive, which the world 
appreciated, and which the English 
public thoroughly understood. Mr. 
Pitt, overborne by the combined 
hosts of Mr. Fox and Lord North, 
out-debated and out-voted, after a 
struggle which has no Parliament- 
ary parallel—unlcss we except the 
gallant efforts of Sir R. Peel in 
1834, or of Mr. Disraeli in 1868— 
appealed to.the nation whether it 
would be governed by the sceptre 
of a constitutional sovereign, or the 
tongue of a dissolute noble and the 
manceuvres of «un oligarchical faction. 
Earl Grey represented and em- 
bodied a rising tide of passionate 
feeling, which the statesmen of a 
former generation, contrary to all the 
principles of Toryism, had vainly 
striven to repress, and appealed to the 
nation whether Parliament should 
bereformed and power rédistributed. 
In both cases the Minister prevailed, 
and his opponents were scattered 
to the winds, But thecase in 1874 
is entirely different. The Minister 
who made the appeal is equal in re- 
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putation, authority, and eloquence, to 
either of his two predecessors. The 
manner and consequences of his ap- 
peal are widely dissimilar to those 
of the eminent men to whom we 
have referred. He was unable to 
lay before the country any issues of 
principle to decide, or any definite 
policy to approve. He could not 
point to a factious or even an active 
Opposition to be destroyed. He 
came out of an ambush, to snatch by 
suddenness and secrecy the prolon- 
gation of his power. Yet the poli- 
tical situation, in our judgment, will 
yield to neither of the two former 
epochs in point of historical interest, 
or in the novelty of the incidents 
by which it is surrounded. It is 
worthy of being weighed and under- 
stood ; forit indicates the commence- 
ment of a new chapter in the history 
of party government, and exhibits 
the altered circumstances of public 
life introduced by the Reform Act of 
1867, and the establishment of secret 
voting. Those to whom the party 
history of England for the last cen- 
tury and half is matter of interest,may 
find in the present position of poli- 
tics room for the speculative inquiry 
whether the change in political sen- 
timent is the accident of*the hour, 
of no deeper significance than the 
national verdict of 1841, or whether 
it denotes a more solid and deter- 
mined acceptance of political prin- 
ciples. When Sir Robert Peel was 
carried into office by a majority of 
100—which, together with his con- 
trol over the House of Lords and 
his influence on the Continent, ren- 
dered him by far the most powerful 
Minister of the present century— 
the event was proved to have no 
deeper significance than to express 
utter disgust at the administrative 
weakness and financial incapacity of 
Lord Melbourne’s Government. The 
new Cabinet differed from the old 
in point merely of experience and 
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ability, and endeavoured to govern 
with a party whose principles had not 
been placed in accord with the times, 
and which still retained the exclu- 
sive and repressive spirit fostered 
in an age of mediocrity and failure. 
No one would think of compari 

Mr. Gladstone’s Administration wit 
that of Lord Melbourne, or Mr. Dis- 
raeli in 1874 with Sir R. Peel in 
1841. We do not now witness the 
spectacle of an effete and almost 
paralysed Government being re- 
placed by an “organised hypoeri- 
sy” or mere respectable efficiency. 
The duel which has just closed lay 
between two men of historic renown 
and of splendid energies, and whose 
careers stand out in marked and 
definite contrast to each other, and 
whose parties are divided from each 
other in the distinctest manner by 
the principles which they assert, 
and by the mode of their organisa- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone represents a 
policy which was original, violent, 
and successful, which by matchless 
eloquence he had induced the 
country to accept, and which it at 
length, as the consequences un- 
folded themselves, repented of and 
disapproved. He had welded to- 
gether for a time, in a triumphant 
and overwhelming manner, the dis- 
cordant sections which compose the 
Liberal party, and had imposed 
upon them obedience and devotion. 
Ile carried out nearly the whole of 
his programme. Success was fatal - 
to his power, and his army was dis- 
solved into its primitive elements 
of discord and confusion, Mr. Dis- 
raeli represents the policy which he 
has consistently maintained through- 
out his marvellous career, of render- 
ing the Tory party the great popu- 
lar confederacy of the country, free 
from class prejudice and class inter- 
ests, animated by respect for law, 
justice, and order, an efficient instra- 
ment for governing in reference to 
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enlightened public opinion, instead 
of servile obedience to interested 
and organised agitation, He has 
devoted his career and a leadership 
of unexampled duration to place 
the Tory party once more in ac- 
cord with the sympathies and con- 
victions of the people. That policy 
was completed by the Act of 1867. 
With the establishment of a pop- 
ular confederacy the vocation of 
Liberalism, as it has hitherto existed, 
is gone. The nation has declared 
decisively in favour of the new con- 
federacy, in preference to the hap- 
hazard combination of sects which 
have recently shown, by several 
grotesque exhibitions, that each of 
them regards its own class project 
or cherished “fad” as superior to 
all claims of patriotism or the com- 
mon national welfare. 

The characteristic feature of mo- 
dern English politics has been the 
growth of unnecessary and prolonged 
agitation. And asingular part of the 
history of agitations—a_ striking 
proof, we should say, how little con- 
genial they are to the soil of England 
—is, that any attempt to prolong 
the existence of an influential league 
in order to promote the personal im- 
portance of its members, after its 
public object has been attained, has 
always failed. The fate which over- 
took the Anti-Corn-Law League and 


the Birmingham League after the’ 


policy of Free Trade and of Educa- 
tion had prevailed, ought to be re- 
membered in future. The constant 
resort to agitation, which is the very 
life of the Liberal party, can never be 
regarded as a sound and rational 
method of conducting public affairs, 
The practice of agitation as a normal 
means of government is inconsistent 
with a free press and a free Parlia- 
ment, and even with the formation 
and supremacy of a sound public 
opinion. In no period of our his- 
tory has this pernicious practice of 
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governing England by leagues and 
agitators, in supersession of the three 
estates of the realm, been carried to 
such a dangerous extent as under 
the Liberal auspices of the last 
forty years, and especially of the 
last five or six. There are numbers 
of these leagues or societies now in 
existence, all of them prepared to 
make their particular crotchets test- 
questions at elections, and deter- 
mined to force them upon the 
country, regardless of consequences, 

without taking the trouble of mas- 
tering the difficult details with 
which they are often surrounded. 
And since the principle of civil and 
religious liberty which animated the 
old W hig party has been success- 
fully asserted, Liberal leadership 
has degenerated into a mere matter 
of bargaining with prominent agi- 
tators whether total surrender or 
partial concession would purchase 
their support. When the new con- 
stituencies were called into exist- 
ence, all minor agitators were 
hushed into silence by the appear- 
ance of the great Liberal leader in 
the field, as a sort of successor of 
O’Connell, with his ery of justice 
to Ireland by Church, Land, and 
Education Acts, A large major- 
ity accepted his programme. But 
on its disappearance the minor 
characters have again come forward, 
stimulated and encouraged by the 
success of their chief, till the 
whole country, panic- -stricken at 
the prospect opened, calls for legiti- 
mate and responsible government. 
Our view of the present state of 
affairs is, that the enlarged constit- 
uencies of the kingdom are weary 
of continued agitation even more 
than of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, 
and deliberately prefer constitu- 
tional government through respon- 
sible statesmen, to the restless self- 
assertion of uninstracted Leagues 
and demagogues, 
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The predominance of the Liberal 
party dates from the dissolution of 
1831. Previous to that time the 
Tory party had, from 1784, held 
almost uninterrupted rule. It had 
been reconstructed by the genius of 
Pitt, and the principles which it 
was called into existence to vindi- 
cate were essentially popular. They 
included Free Trade and the Reform 
of Parliament. The object was to 
derive from all classes of the people 
support to the throne and Govern- 
ment against the exclusive system 
of the great families who sought to 
wield the whole power of the State. 
The French Revolution followed, 
the panic from which was lashed 
into fury by Burke; and the conse- 
quences upon English politics can 
never be exaggerated. The fame of 
Mr. Pitt himself has been obscured. 
His successors, to quote Mr. Disraeli’s 
words, “inherited all his errors 
without the latent genius which in 
him might have still rallied, and ex- 


tricated him from the consequences 
of his disaster. They did not merely 
inherit his errors; they exaggerat- 


ed, they caricatured him. They 
rolled into power on a spring-tide 
of all the rampant prejudices and 
rancorous passions of their time. 
Impudently usurping the name of 
that party of which nationality, 
and therefore universality, is the 
essence, these pseudo-Tories made 
exclusion the principle of their poli- 
tical constitution, and restriction the 
genius of their commercial code.” 
All political talent. and political 
education appeared to have been 
lost for ever during the long wars 
which had diverted the energies of 
the nation. 

It was under these circumstances 
that the Liberals first sprang into 
active existence. They reformed 
Parliament, and, in an arbitrary 
fashion, fixed the suffrage upon no 
intelligible principle, in a manner 
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which seemed to invite and encour- 
age, notwithstanding their finality 
declarations, further changes. Civil 
and religious liberty was their flag ; 
O’Connell _was~ their conspicuous 
ally. In nine reformed Parliaments 
we have had the opporjunity of 
testing the efficiency of this organ- 
isation, both in time of peace and 
in time of war. In that time the 
most successful administrators whom 
they produced were chiefly taken 
from the Tory party. If their leader, 
after they have held power for forty 
years, retires, they cannot replace 
him. They have no rising juniors. 
Their most prominent officials either 
sit “like a row of extinct volca- 
noes” in the House of Lords; or, 
discarded by their constituencies, 
despair of returning to Parliament 
until a new Reform Biil has en- 
franchised some confiding univer- 
sities. The principles, the power, 
and even the existence of the 
party of 1832, have passed away, 
It was superseded from time to 
time by the men who wielded the 
power which was derived from the 
outside agitation. An _ impartial 
historian of those nine Parliaments 
will confess that the two parties 
who confronted one another at the 
dissolution of 1831 had in half a 
generation ceased to exist, so far as 
any traces of their identity were 
concerned. In the confusion which 
ensued, when followers would not 
follow and leaders could not 
lead—when one party deserted Lord 
John Russell, and Sir R. Peel, 
splendide mendaz, as his rivals 
said, betrayed the other—two men 
stood out from the rest with 
clear definite aims from which 
they never swerved, and which at 
last asserted their supremacy,—Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Disraeli. The for- 
mer saw ciearly enough that in an 
age of confused aims, and of prin- 
ciples and passions inherited from 
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a former generation but unsuited to 
the times, organised agitation by 
men who knew their own minds 
and what they wanted must neces- 
sarily prevail, and would dominate 
over both parties alike. The latter 
understood that, in order to extin- 
guish agitation, and again to revive 
a party which had been the chosen 
instrument of government in the 
hands of England’s greatest states- 
men, and which had asserted princi- 
ples and possessed traditions of which 
every member of it might be proud, 
something more was wanted than 
“to substitute the fulfilment of the 
duties of office for the performance 
of the function of government, and 
to maintain this negative system by 
the mere influence of property, re- 
putable private conduct, and what 
are called good connections.” The 
aim of his life has been “to vindicate 
the just claims of the Tory party to 
be the popular political confedera- 
tion of the country.” In this aim 
he has at last succeeded. Under his 
guidance the Tory party has en- 
franchised the masses, rid itself of 
the encumbrance of obsolete preju- 
dices, laid down the principles on 
which the suffrage 1s conferred, and 
settled: the distribution of power. 
He is now placed at the head of 
that Tory democracy which he has 
created, and has the opportunity of 
showing to the world the principle 
upon which its power should be 
exercised, and the mode in which 
it should conduct the government 
of the country. 

The circumstances of the time are 
therefore favourable to the entire 
reconstruction of political parties. 
It can no longer be expected that, 
with the enlarged constituencies, a 
hard and fast line of party division 
will ran through them. There will 
always be a mass of floating opinion 
and unattached votes which will be 
influenced by the circumstances of 
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the hour at each election. But as 
long as the English constitution 
remains, there will always be organ- 
ised opinion and parties in the 
State, as the only means by which 
a stable Government and a re- 
sponsible Opposition can possibly 
be conducted. In _ estimating, 
however, the character and preten- 
sions of the existing confederation, 
it is time to dispense with the 
obsolete jargon in which a whole 
generation of Liberal statesmen 
have indulged. Only the other 
day, at Birmingham, Mr. Bright, 
for the hundred and first time, re- 
counted the marvellous triumph of 
Liberalism for the last forty years, 
and demonstrated to his own satis- 
faction that all national progress 
was the outcome of Liberal states- 
manship. It is the prevailing 
fashion of the party to indulge in 
this extravagant vein. Liberals, 
according to them, are the authors 
of all the progress that England has 
made in arts, manufactures, wealth, 
liberty, and knowledge. , Tories, in 
every department of life, are mere 
obstructives. We trust that Mr. 
Bright believed what he said. He 
has upon these subjects une téte 
malade, or monomania. We have 
no wish to undervalue the past 
achievements of the Liberal party. 
Mr. Bright compares their harassing 
legislation to the Ten Command- 
ments, and apparently considers 
that it involved ro breach of the 
Decalogue. But its present pre- 
tensions, like those of any other 
organisation, must be soberly judged 
of in reference to its past history and 
the circumstances of the time. It 
has become effete and worn-out. 
It has not, like Toryism, its roots 
deep in the history of the country. 
No one can detect in the majority 
which placed Mr. Gladstone in 
power in 1868 the faintest traces 
of the old Whig party of 1831. 
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The Whigs have entirely disap- 
peared, and with them all their 
distinctive principles, some of which 
have been successfully asserted and 
others of which have become ob- 
solete. They have been superseded 
by a novel confederacy, in which 
scarcely a Whig remains. The 
great Liberal party, as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s majority of 1868 was called, 
had no more in common with the 
Whigs of 1831 than Mr. Lowe has 
in character and sympathies with 
Lord John Russell. It was a tem- 
porary conglomeration of diverse 
sects, brought together by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s eloquence and authority fora 
temporary purpose, and afterwards 
disbanded by “ irreconcilable ” en- 
mity. Such a combination has no 
enduring bond of union, no historic 
continuity, and no real efficiency for 
the purpose of conducting Govern- 
ment. It was powerful for the work 
of demolition ; but in any construc- 
tive policy like that of National Ed- 
ucation, it was obliged, in the height 
of its majority and power,to fall back 
upon Conservative principles and 
Conservative support. From the 
very law and principles of its exist- 
ence, such a confederacy can have no 
legitimate claims ou the permanent 
confidence of the country. It is 
bound together neither by principle 
nor by tradition. It relies for sup- 
port on numerous leagues, associa- 
tions, unions, and agitations, all of 
which have separate aims and sepa- 
rate class or trade interests. Its 
whole character and pretensions 
were foreign to everything which 
we have been accustomed to respect 
in political life. There was no 
pretence of unity of sentiment 
amongst its leaders on the most 
vital principles of policy. There 
was a total failure to maintain the 
usual dignity and decorum of her 
Majesty’s Ministers. The survivors 
and descendants of those proud and 
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exclusive Whigs who presided over 
the Revolution of 1832 must have 
looked on with dismay at the pro- 
ceedings of those extraordinary men 
who had supplanted them in power. 
From first to last Mr. Bright observ- 
ed no reticence. The Board of 
Trade never had a more inefficient 
president. But as Minister of the 
Crown he threatened the House of 
Lords as glibly as if he were only 
member for Birmingham ; in direct 
contradiction to Mr. Gladstone, he 
declared that justice to England in- 
volved the same principles of legis- 
lation as justice to Ireland ; and he 
denounced the Education Act of his 
own colleagues as the worst measure 
passed since 1832. Mr. Lowe’s 
public utterances were divided be- 
tween applauding himself and ex- 
plaining the unpopularity of the 
Ministry. Of all the public men 
of the day, he is the only one who 
has suffered serious personal vio- 
lence at a contested election, and is 
openly taunted with being afraid to 
show up before a popular constitu- 
ency. Whether from inherent 
faults or from habits contracted 
during his former life, he certainly 
is the only Minister of Queen Vic- 
toria who has habitually rendered 
himself obnoxious in office, in the 
House, with deputations, and on 
the hustings. He is the only Min- 
ister who has been removed from 
office on account of constant perso- 
nal quarrels, who was not on speak- 
ing terms with lis own subordi- 
nates, and whose manners and bear- 
ings are constantly rebuked as an 
importation from Australia. Mr. 
Gladstone himself belongs to a to- 


‘tally different school from his two 


principal colleagues. He has per- 
sonally maintained the dignity of 
his office, and added new lustre to 
it by his eloquence and fame. But 
no genius or reputation could re- 
deem the discredit or prevent the 
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downfall which such colleagues 
and such followers bring upon a 
statesman. Far more than “ haras- 
sing legislation,” the conduct and 
utterances of Ministers, the lan- 
guage and proceedings of their sup- 
porters, and the lamentable indeci- 
sion of Mr. Gladstone, have been 
astanding menace to the people of 
England. It was actually a relief 
to the whole country when Mr. 
Disraeli, as Premier elect, declared 
in favour of the 25th clause. 
Though a matter intrinsically insig- 
nificant, the course of turbulent 
politicians with regard to it had 
converted it into a dangerous battle- 
field, and Mr. Gladstone was posi- 
‘tively reluctant to express an opin- 
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ion, and could only hope that the 
renovated legislature would accom- 
modate its difficulties. | Nothing 
can illustrate more clearly the total 
inadequacy of such an organisation 
as the Liberal party for the govern- 
ment of the country. And no hope 
for its continued supremacy will 
remain when the intelligence of the 
country, awakened at last to the 
real character of this worn-out 
Liberalism, recognises that that nar- 
row and beaten track along which 
it is reluctantly dragged by the 
Jaeobins of the day leads to no 
ultimate goal which can possible 
recommend itself to the friends of 
progress, 
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26th Dec. 1873.—Naval Brigade 
starts on its march for Prahsu on 
27th inst. at 4 a.m. We go up about 
200 strong. The General has written 
to the Commodore saying that “ the 
honour of first crossing the river has 
been given to the navy, because of 
the way it had assisted him in clear- 
ing the enemy out of the country 
on this side of the river, and of 
being desirous of showing his high 
appreciation of their zealous spirit, 
and that those whd have so gallantly 
borne the burden and heat of the 
day should have the honour of be- 
ing the first to cross into Ashantee.” 

Since I last wrote we have had 
a course up to Dix Cove, Axim, and 
Ampanes (King Blay’s town), to 
try and get men to act as labourers. 
After much hard work and hard 
swearing, the official who came up 
with me and myself managed to 
ship off nearly 400, 51 of whom 
were women. You cannot possibly 


WIFE, 


imagine the howling row these 


people made. They were half 
starved, and clamouring for rice and 
biseuit. I had hardly started on 
my way down here in the ship, 
whena very heavy tornado passed 
over us, and the rain rather took 
the change out of them. Yesterday 
morning, however, they were again 
ravenous, and kicked up such a 
row—yelling, fighting, and so on, 
that I rigged a powerful pump, and 
with a length of hose and a branch 
pipe, very soon brought the mob 
into order ; but the pump was kept 
rigged, and a man with the branch 
pipe in his hand stuck out from his 
side like the truncheon or baton 
usually shown in statues of Julius 
Cesar, completely shut them up, 
oor beggars. I need hardly say 
that the ladies were not subjected 
to such a damper to their skins,—al- 
though the bouquet d’Afrique ! 
Phew! 
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Let me have plenty of letters from 
allof you. A post goes up every 
day, although the business will be 
nearly over, and we shall be coming 
down again by the time an answer 
comes to this. It is only a matter 
of some weeks; officers and men 
fare alike, or nearly so. I have 
had a small portable bedstead made 
to keep me off the ground. Officers 
only allowed 50 lb. weight of bag- 

gage—about half the quantity sol- 
dier officers are allowed—another 
subject for agrowl. Till now give 
you the line of march, and you sce 
it will take eight days to get up to 
the Prah: Cape Coast Castle to 
Inquabim, 63% miles; Inquabim 
to Acroful, 6%; thence to Yan- 
coomassie (Fantee), 10} ; thence to 
Mansu, 114; thence to Sutah, 10}; 
thence to Yancoomassie (Assin), 
124; thence to Barraco, !04; thence 
to Prahsu, 74 ;—total, 76} miles. 
I believe the very early morning is 
the time for being on the move, and 
we lie by all day this side of the 
river, We hear, the Ashantees are 
quite demoralised, and will not 
attempt to make a stand. The 
troops are still at sea, cruising. I 
believe they do not land until the 
Ist or 2d January, much to their 
disgust. The 7th is the day named 
for crossing the river. 

- All hands are very keen and 
eager to be off. It would amuse 
you to see the shifts we are put to 
in keeping our traps under 50 |b. 
weight. Kroomen carry these things 
for us. I need hardly say that we 
are all getting very hard work in- 
deed. Sundays generally turn out 
to be the heaviest working days in 
the week, and to-day is not much 
like a Christmas-day. It is simply 
wretched to see what miserable 
wretches we are fighting for. From 
your Special Correspondent, Naval 
Brigade, Sutah, 31st December 
1873. Many happy New-Years to 
all of you! but none of us are going 


to sit up to see this new one in. 
We landed at C. C. Castle at 3.30 
A.M. of 27th December, every ship 
cheering in the dark their own 
parties as they left in tow of steam 
pinnaces. We are 17 officers, 208 
blue-jackets, 50 marines, and about 
200 Kroomen-bearers. Away we 
went, and marched to the first place, 
Inquabim, halting for ten minutes 
every hour. The men carried 70 
rounds of ammunition each, one 
day’s rations, full water-bottle, 
rifle, cutlass, and were pretty wel 
loaded. The road is very good— 
undulating and pretty, with steep 
short hills. Just after getting to 
Inquabim the General arrived on 
his way to the front in a buggy 
drawn by niggers, and an equal 
number of niggers to ease him down 
over the hilis. The appearance of 
the turn-out was peculiar. He got 
out and shook hands ; did not wish 
to inspect the men; but as he was 
leaving, we all turned out, fell in, 
and gave him tliree rattling, hearty, 
good cheers. Encampment—small 
huts built of bamboo, and roofed 
with plantain leaves. We reached 
Inquabim at 7.30 a.m. Remained 
there until next morning. Sun very 
hot. 

28th Dec., Sunday.—Until noon, 
we forgot it was Sunday; so you 
see what Vandals this bush work is 
making of us. Started at 5 am, 
having had cocoa and quinine, and 
reached our second encampment at 
8 a.m. <Acroful 63 miles. Better 
huts than the last. A very heavy 
tornado, which regularly washed us 
out. The telegraph was in working 
order as far as this, and they are 
getting on as fast as possible with 
it. Slow and hard work for them 
to clear away the overhanging bush. 
Here we had fresh beef and bread ! 
Our candles are very scarce, so we 
must go to bed early. Monday, 
29th.—Off again at 5 a.m. I don’t 
at all like this turning out every 
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morning at 4 a.M., getting the nig- 
. ger-bearers into order, and marching 
off in the dark and thick fog. Every 
morning the fog is very dense, and 
the dews at night are most heavy. 
Mosquitoes bit hard last —. 
ards ran over us, Old —— felt 
one crawling over his legs, so gave 
akick and sent the thing over to 
my legs; I gave a kick and the 
lizard has not been heard of since. 
Had soup before starting to-day. 
The forest gets thicker and the trees 
larger. More swamp crossed. The 
whole road was overhung by enor- 
mous bamboos. I never saw them 
growing to such a size. We passed 
one enormous cotton tree; it was 
indeed something to look at. These 
trees grow straight up without a 
branch, frequently to a height of 
200 feet and more, and then up 
they go again to 350 or 400 feet. 
They are most magnificent giants of 
the forest primeval. At the lower 
part of their trunks are natural but- 
tresses, which sometimes go up a 
height of 40 or 50 feet, and take 
most fantastic shapes as they disap- 
pear into the carth. The road still 
continues very good—10 feet wide 
on the average, I think, As day 
breaks, all nature wakes up. You 
hear the birds, but I defy you to 
see them in the dense forest. Ar- 
rived at Dungua at 7.35 am. 6 
miles on our way. in com- 
mand. He provided and my- 
self with a most acceptable breakfast. 
Old. Dunqua was destroyed by the 
Ashantees long ago, but is now re- 
built. It was about fou miles 
from this that Ferting had his fight 
with the Ashantees, and where 


poor Wilmot was killed. Started 


again at 3.45 p.m. Close and 
sultry, and although only 4} miles 
the men suffered much before we 
reached the next halting place, Yan- 
coomassie (Fantee), at 4.30 p.m. 
The best huts we have been in yet. 
The first question always is,— 


“Where do we wash, or is there 
a stream?’ None here, so we had 
to do our best. I despatched my 
Krooman down to a little stream [ 
had noticed on our way, with an 
empty beef-cask on his head, and 
he brought me back a most glorious 
tub of cold water. Heard tiger. 
cats in the forest all night. I 
heard and felt mosquitoes and ants 
all night; the ants are no joke; 
they are nearly an inch long, and 
give a very sharp bite, but it does 
no harm afterwards. As we go 
along, the different companies from 
the ships strike up songs in turn, 
and then the Kroomen strike up 
their monotonous chant, and then 
the blue-jackets mimic them, and 
then the “welkin rings” with 
shrieks of laughter, and always on 
marching into an encampment we 
strike up “ Tramp, tramp,” or “ John 
Brown,” or something else. One 
company had a concertina, but yes- 
terday, as I didn’t hear it, I asked 
for it, and the owner came up look- 
ing very sheepish, and said, “Oh, 
beg pardon, sir, but that there bless- 
ed institument has been and gone 
and busted.” January 1, 1874: 
Yancoomassie.—We had to wait for 
daylight this morning, as the road 
from Sutah is so very bad, over 
swamps and what they call “ Cor- 
duroy Roads,” branches of trees, 
with large logs of timber above, 
and nothing is more trying than 
walking on this, with mud over the 
ankles. Last night hyenas and tiger- 
cats howling. But it is astonishing 
what a small amount of life is visible 
in the day time, except insects. 
We halted at a village about six 
miles from Sutah—bivouacked and 
breakfasted. Our fellows get their 
fires lighted now very quickly, after 
the halt is sounded and arms piled. 
I never saw such dismal swamps 
as those we crossed to-day. Such 
stinking mud. Enormous creepers 
hanging in grand festoons from the 
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reat trees. We passed through an 

immense Ashantee encampment, 
which must have been pitched on 
their way down, large enough to 
hold 8,000 or 10,000 men. Some 
small streams we passed over, 
and made the Kroomen bearers 
stand in them to cool their legs. 

We arrived here at noon, after a 
most fatiguing march of 13 miles. 
To-morrow we march to Barraco, 
and Saturday to Prahsu on the 
‘Prah, 64 miles. The total will then 
be 78 or 80 miles from Cape Coast 
Castle. Nights are very cold. I 
had to borrow another blanket at 
Mansu. Much to the disgust of the 
regiment there, they received orders 
to stay, although they were on the 
point of starting to the front, until 
we had passed. The troops are now 
all on their way up. Every little 
place is occupied every night; but 
the Naval Brigade shows the way. 
I have to drink my tea out of an 
old marmalade-pot ; but, as long as 


I can get it, it doesn’t matter what 


it’s in. According to present ar- 
rangements, the Prah is to be 
crossed on the 7th or 8th of Jan- 
uary, so we shall get three days’ 
rest there. The old Argus, I hear, 
has gone up for more niggers. 
Prahsu, 8th January 1874.— 
Started at the usual time. - Better 
road than yesterday; same endless 
forest and jungle. Breakfasted at a 
deserted village, and arrived at the 
next halting-place. Barraco, distance 
104 miles. I suppose these distances 
seem nothing to any of you at home, 
but the “closeness” is sometimes 
very hard to stand; not a breath of 
air can penetrate such deep jungles. 
Therefore, although the marches are 
not very long, yet, what with cli- 
mate, carrying rifle, 70 rounds of 
ammunition, day’s provisions, water- 
bottle, &ec., the men feel it much. 
At Barraco we found the advanced 
party of our Brigade, who joined 
us, making a total of 21 officers, 
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183 Dluejackets, 68 marines, and 
212 Kroomen and labourers. 
Saturday 3d, about 3 am, a 
hyena came prowling, making a 
most hideous row, and woke us all 
up. Left at 5 a.m., and arrived 
in camp at Prahsu about 8 a.m. 
The whole brigade marched in 
capitally ; not a single man fell out 
during the whole march of seventy- 
seven miles, and the General com- 
plimented us very highly on our 
appearance. Deployed into line on 
the parade-ground, so that a swell 
messenger from King Coffee, who 
had arrived the previous day, might 
see for himself that white men were 
beginning to arrive, and that we are 
in earnest. As we marched in, 1 
noticed the special artist of the 
‘Tllustrated London News’ sketch- 
ing B—— and self as we led the way, 
and then I suppose he put the men 
in. Scarcely arrived, when Major 
K., the chief of the engineers, came 
and asked for men to assist him in 
building the bridge across the river. 
Of course he got what he wanted 
directly after they had breakfasted. 
A fine river, exactly sixty-five yards 
broad where the bridge crosses, 
swift stream, but falling daily, as we 
have had no rain for more than a 
week. Breakfasted with Colonel 
W., and dined with the General. 
The envoy is kept here until the 
bridge is finished to-morrow, and 
then he returns over it to Coomassie 
with a letter to Mr. Coffee Kalcallie. 
We have very snug lines in the 
camp, overlooking the river; banks 
about twenty feet high; very busy 
clearing away brush to create more 
ventilation, levelling ground, cutting 
down and thinning out trees, &c., 
&c. Sunday 4th, the envoy was 
shown the Gatling gun at work. 
It was fired up a reach of the river 
about 300 yards, and the effect was 
tremendous. I myself had not seen 
one fired before. The Ashantees 
would have bolted if they could, they 
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looked in a “blue funk”—in war 
time one may use a slang expression. 
2d West India Regiment arrived 
here this morning. I had a present 
of two pairs of socks. I have had 
to write down for several little 
things I require, but I hear the 
Argus is gone up again to King 
Blay, who has been attacked at 
Ampance and lost three of his 
villages. The Encounter has also 
gone up to assist him; Ame- 
thyst gone down to the Volta, as 
G cannot keep the unfriendly 
tribes there from harassing his 
rear and cutting off supplies as he 
advances, B and I always 
go shares in a hut as usual, Mon- 
day, 5th.—Last night one of the 
Ashantee envoy’s attendants com- 
mitted felo de se by putting the 
muzzle of his gun under his chin 
and pulling the trigger with his 
toe; but, to show what stuff their 
powder is, the slugs did not even 
pass through the skull, and this 
afternoon the body was taken across 
the river and buried in Ashantee 
country: a strange coincidence that 
the first Ashantee to cross the 
bridge should be a dead one. There 
are all kinds of yarns flying about 
that fetishmen are prophesying the 
fall of the Ashantee kingdom, and 
a dozen other such _ ridiculous 
stories, although there is every 
probability of their proving to be 
true. Tuesday, 6th.—Major R 

and his levies crossed yesterday. 
This morning at six, Naval Brigade 
marched across the bridge into 
Ashantee territory—the first Euro- 
pean troops who have ever done so. 
We were ordered to go about three 
miles, when the Coomassie envoy 
would pass us, and would be able 
to report that “white man” is on 
road to Coomassie. He was properly 
escorted, and passed while we 
halted at Bush path, the only track. 
They were all on foot, and the 
fellows looked grim (or as grim as 
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they could look) with fright. We 
Jet him go well on with his escort, 
and then returned here. I wished 
the nigger “au revoir 4 Coomassie,” 
a compliment which he properly 
acknowledged with a flourish of his 
“chowrie,” or fly brush. He wore 
on his breast a square bit of wood 
with a thin covering of gold on it— 
something in the “Ephod” style, 
I had a capital header and swim in 
the river yesterday. The Harmat. 
tan season has regularly set in. The 
nights are very cold; even at 
6.30 this morning the thermometer 
was barely 60°. One has to turn 
in with all clothes on, and I don’t 
know what I should do without the 
extra blanket I borrowed. Trans- 
port of provisions is the great stum- 
bling-block, These brutal Fantees 
bolt if they only have the chance, 
and the night before last 400 of 
them deserted en masse. The 
General is now going to try what 
can be done in the way of gentle 
persuasion by powder and_ ball. 
Both 1st and 2d West India regi- 
ments have been turned into carriers, 
much to their disgust. We expect 
part of the Rifle Brigade here to- 
morrow, and that’s all I have to say 
at present. Yesterday and to-day 
we are busy clearing away bush on 
north side of river to make room for 
the “ téte-du-pont,” in which among 
other things will be placed all the 
bearers, so that they will not be 
able to bolt. It is so difficult to 
get these bearers or carriers that we 
can only get a newspaper up by 
chance. 

Prahsu, 15th January 1874.— 
Still at this blessed place, I’m sorry 
to say, and most heartily sick of 
it we all are. It can’t be helped, 
however, because the transport al- 
most broke down, and that I think 
I mentioned before. The so-called 
king of one of our so-called “ friend- 
ly tribes” was going to be shot for 
allowing his people to bolt, but the 
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General will not allow that, so he is 
only going to be hanged “ pour 
encourager les autres.” Even the 
23d regiment has been carrying 
provisions up part of the way! 
I finished my last on the 8th instant, 
enclosing sketch of bridge, &c. So 
now I will continue my yarn about 
nothing. 

We have been, as usual, very busy 
in clearing away bush, &c., in all di- 
rections, and it is almost an endless 
job. There is now in camp an alli- 
gator about three feet long; some- 
body picked it up off the bank of 
the river, and they are trying to 
tame it. I saw it yesterday, and a 
more miserable living specimen of a 
reptile, or whatever you like to call 
it, I never saw. Last Sunday even- 
ing, to my disgust, 1 found a small 
cotton tree, close to our huts, on 
fire inside ; tried to cut it down be- 
fore dark, but failed and waited for 
daylight, sending our men away 
into other huts for safety, as we 
were not sure which way it would 
fall, it was so exactly upright, and 
we only had a very small line. 
It was only a very small specimen, 
just a hundred feet to the lowest 
branch, and about another fifty feet 
to the top. In the morning, how- 
ever, down he came with a tremen- 
dous crash. In the evening the 
General inspected us, and appeared 
much pleased with the general 
physique of the men. 13th January. 
—One of the German missionaries 
came in from Coomassie. He had been 
»up there as a prisoner for five years, 
and looked more like a rat than any- 
thing else. He says he is so accus- 
tomed to see the horrors and execu- 
tions up there, that he thought 
nothing of them. The king used 
to allow him 44 dollars subsistence 
money for every forty days, where- 
with he invested in rice and snails. 
The snails here are different from 
those things we used to kill in our 
garden at G Enormcus things 
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they are, and the shells are spiral and 
pointed at the ends. The natives 
dry them on small strips for sale, 
and they look like small and very 
inferior figs and dirt about them. 
Although we are inactive, still the 
native levies are pushing on and 
cutting roads for us. The first 
party belongs to Wood’s Regiment 
of levies under Lord Gifford ; then 
Major Russell’s mob, then yester- 
day 200 of the 2d West India 
Regiment crossed, and to-morrow 
Wood goes on to prepare for the 
Europeans. Of course a large party 
of Engineers are also in advance. 
Rait and his artillery go also to- 
morrow. ‘These consist of Houssas, 
and I dare say may do well. 

Last night we made up an im- 
mense bonfire, felied a lot of trees 
for seats around it, got the whole 
Naval Brigade out to sing, and then 
invited the special artist of ‘Illus- 
trated London News’ to come and 
make a sketch of the scene, which 
he did. If it is put in, as I suppose 
it will be, and put in well, it will 
make a good picture. Then we sent 
up to the General and Staff to say the 
“ Naval Brigade was at home,” and 
it was nearly 10 o’clock before we 
turned in—a late hour in these 
parts. 

Did you ever hear of wild-ducks 
sitting in trees? No; neither did 
I, until I was told of it by two or 
three officers who saw them in the 
morning yesterday. They frequent- 
ly fly across a long way up; and 
geese we sometimes see. I’m sorry 
to say I’ve not as yet been able to 
pick up any trophies or curiosities ; 
however, | hope to, at Coomassie. 
By the way, the members of the 
Press are furious because the Gene- 
ral will not allow them to interview 
the missionary. I don’t know what 
information he has brought down, 
but I saw most of the correspond- 
ents yesterday, and that one of the 
‘ Standard’ was beside himself with 
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rage and prickly heat. I hear to- 
day that the Rifles are to be here 
on the 20th, 42d on the 22d, head- 
quarters of 23d Regiment and 100 
men to be here on 23d, and the 
advance on the 25th ; but goodness 
knows it may all be altered again 
before that. 

Wednesday Evening.—This mis- 
sionary says that King Coffee does 
not seem at all inclined to fight. 
In fact, only about 20,000 out of 
40,000 recrossed the river, the re- 
mainder dying from starvation and 
sickness. It seems to be the gene- 
ral opinion that there will be no 
fighting, and it is rumoured that the 
King is willing to accede to all the 
General’s demands, except going 
into Coomassie itself; but it was 
the same at Pekin, and of course 
Sir Garnet can’t go back without 
going there; it isthe only punishment 
Mr. Coffee will really feel. The 
missionary says that he is not such 
a drunken sweep as he is represent- 
ed, and the liquor he likes best is 
champagne ; and small blame to him, 
say I, particularly if he has seltzer 
also: what wouldn’t I give at this 
moment for a long drink! The ad- 
vance guard will be on the Adansi 
Hills to-morrow. How glad I shall 
be when we are on our way back. 
The cold nights have passed off, 
and are succeeded by very close and 
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stuffy ones, and in the middle of 
the day the heavy close atmosphere 
is almost unbearable. L. W 
died of yellowfever. It commenced 
with the ordinary fever, and the 
Biapa, the ship he went in, was in- 
fected with yellow fever, caught at 
Congo or Bonny. Some of those 
steamers have behaved shamefully, 
contracting yellow Jack down in 
the Bights and then receiving pass- 
engers at Cape Coast, declaring they 
had no infectious disease on board. 
I can name two, if not three cases. 
We are all very sorry to hear of his 
death. I believe Glover and Butler 
have crossed the Prah at two different 
points, and are also advancing. We 
have not had a drop of rain for 
more than a fortnight now, which 
is a blessing. I am sorry to tell 
you that my valet Krooboy has got 
so aristocratic that he won’t answer 
to his name “Jem Will,” but comes 
directly I say “James William,” 
and that is such a mouthful to get 
out in this weather. I wish Sir 
Garnet would make one more stipu- 
lation with the Ashantees, and I 
am not alone in saying so, viz.— 
that they should immediately col- 
lect all their fighting men and come 
down after we leave and exterminate 
UTTERLY these brutes of Fantees. 
They are fifty times worse than any 
Ashantee. 


[ We have been disappointed in receiving the rest of this Journal, 
but hope to give it in our next. | 





